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_FRIAR MARCUS, WINNER OF THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY HANDICAP 
"WIS MAJESTY THE KING'S FIRST SUCCESS THIS SEASON 
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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 
Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


GOOD-LOOKING SOMEONE wrote the other 
HORSES day to ask me which I 
considered the best- 

looking horse of those whose photographs 
appeared in the last number? I always 
take particular pains in choosing these 
photographs, because it very often 
happens that the camera by no means 
does its duty. It is possible to take a 
photograph of a horse which will really 
bear practically no resemblance to it, 
and a good deal depends again upon 
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how the animals are standing. The 
question, in fact, was too hard to answer, 
nor can I venture an opinion as to which 
is the best-looking animal in training, 
which I am also asked to give, the more 
so as horses are of such different types. 
I can quite imagine that there would 
be votes for Friar Marcus, who won the 
King his first race of the season, the 
Great Eastern Railway Handicap, at the 
First October Meeting. Pommern, and 
very likely Wrack would be named 
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amongst others, this last having been sold 
to go to the other side of the world, | 
read, a decision to which Lord Rosebery 
must have come rather suddenly; at 
least not long before writing this I was 
talking about the son of Robert le Diable 
and Samphire to his trainer, Frank 
Hartigan, who said nothing about losing 
him, and he will, I am sure, be more 
than sorry to do so, for he is on most 
affectionate terms with his charges, and 
was particularly fond of Wrack on the 
ground that he was “such a good, game 
little horse.” It is a delight to go over 
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essay on make and shape, however, but 
rather come to a chat about the photo-. 
graphs now given. 

* * * 


THE BEST The picture of 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS Pommern leading 
past the Bushes in 

the September Stakes is presented for 
two reasons: as a record of one of the 
principal events of the season, for the 
September Stakes was of course a 
substitute for the St. Leger, and also 
because it includes ‘‘ the Bushes ” which 
figure in nearly every account of an 
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POMMERN LEADING PAST THE BUSHES IN THE SEPTEMBER STAKES 


the Weyhill stable. Which of the horses 
depicted in the present number will, I 
wonder, be chosen as the handsomest ? 
It is doubtless true that in the matter 
of shoulders it is not so much a question 
of how they are placed as of how the 
horse moves them, that is to say, the 
well-defined slope which would gratify 
the observer may not ensure the freedom 
of action which it seems to betoken, and 
another animal, who at first sight would 
be denounced as too upright, may stride 
out freely on all sorts of gradients. I 
must not endeavour to write a little 


important race over the Rowley Mile, 
or farther. In former days we used 
often to ride down to the Bushes to see 
how horses were going at that point. 
There is no hack visible in this scene, 
also, it will be perceived, very few 
pedestrians, and what they saw was 
what might. have been seer at any 
period of the race, for Pommern had 
things all his own way, certainly from 
the moment when the seven came in 
sight. Moreover it ought to have been 
so in view of the fact that odds of 3 to 1 
were laid on him. It appears to me a 
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A LOOK ROUND 


great pity that the Free Handicap for 
Three-Year-Olds has been abandoned. 
Though it used to bring out only a small 
field it was generally instructive. Last 
time we saw it contested Willonyx beat 
four opponents, and it seems odd, looking 
back at what he did subsequently, that 
he should have been in at even 


weights with a moderate animal called 
Merry Jack, set to receive 5lb. from 
Magic who gained a spurious reputation 
by beating Bayardo in the Goodwood 
Cup. The small ficlds sometimes pro- 
duced an exciting race, as, for instance, 
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and the corresponding race for two-year- 
olds very much more often set down as 
coming from the Keeper of the Match 
Book. As a matter of fact it was just 
the other way about. 

If the Three-Year-Old Free Handicap 
had been framed this season we may at any 
rate be sure that Pommern would have 
been found at the head of it, the question 
being by how much ? Rossendale some- 
what lost caste by his indifferent show in 
the Jockey Club Stakes, though it is to be 
noted that he was giving a considerable 
amount of weight to all the others of his 


MY RONALD 


in 1909 when King Edward’s Derby 
winner, Minoru, beat the One Thousand 
Guineas’ winner—who ought also, I think, 
to have been the Oaks’ winner—Electra, 
by a neck, with Cattaro only a head 
behind. Apart from the actual race 
one particularly liked to know what the 
Keeper of the Match Book thought of 
the three-year-olds of the season, how he 
estimated those who did not run, It is 
curious that year after year the Free 
Handicap for Three-Year-Olds was often 
attributed to the official handicapper, 
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own age, and furthermore that he was 
not at his best, having been stopped in 
his work. I take it that Sir John 
Thursby’s son of St. Frusquin and 
Menda would have followed Pommern, 
for though after he had won the Princess 
of Wales’ Stakes by an easy three 
lengths from Black Jester it was said 
that last year’s St. Leger winner did not 
really give his running, the circumstance 
that odds of 2 to 1 were freely laid on 
him—indeed some backers laid still 
longer odds—may be taken as proof 
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that he was at any rate supposed to be 
at his best. Curiosity would have existed 
to ascertain by how much the Keeper 
of the Match Book supposed that 
Pommern was Rossendale’s superior, as 
also where My Ronald came in? Since 
the war horses have been fetching, as a 
rule, about half the amounts which 
would have been given for them in 
normal times. When Mr. Ralli paid 
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of the five-year-old Rather Bolder who 
had won five of his previous six races. 
Soon after this number of the Magazine 
is published it is quite on the cards that 
the son of Dark Ronald and Amelia may 
carry home his 8st. in the Cambridge- 
shire, in which case he will certainly not 
be reckoned a bad bargain for his new 
owner. 

If Mr. Dawkins is correct, however, 
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ATHELING, WINNER OF THE HOPEFUL STAKES 


3,000 guineas for My Ronald, however, 
there were those who considered that 
the colt had made his full value, 
especially as he did not shine very 
brilliantly in the Cambridgeshire Hunt 
Plate at the Newmarket Second Extra 
Meeting. In the Eriswell Plate in mid- 
September he showed himself to be a 
really good animal, however, for in 
receipt of only 1 1b. he easily disposed 


and he invariably has good reasons for 
his conclusions, My Ronald is not as 
good as Silver Tag. In the Cambridge- 
shire this filly has to give My Ronald 
3lb., and should she go fit and well to 
the post it will not in the least surprise 
me to find her capable of doing it. 
Silver Tag I take to be a really good 
filly. When Vaucluse beat her in the 
One Thousand Guineas by three-parts 


A LOOK ROUND 


of a length Silver Tag, in spite of her 
having started second favourite at 4 to 1, 
was decidedly backward. She was not 
at her best when she ran third for the 
New Oaks. There, indeed, Bright beat 
her a head, or it would be more 
correct to say was allowed to beat her, 
for Donoghue eased up when he saw 
that Snow Marten had won. These 
two races did Silver Tag a great deal of 
good. She cantered away with the 
Falmouth Stakes, taking so little out of 
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son of Desmond and Wood Daisy, who 
won the Hopeful Stakes, has not been 
shown, and the omission is now rectified. 
In the spring it was recognised that in 
him Mr. Hulton owned a good colt, but 
when he was just getting into shape he 
sprained one of his hocks and had to 
be thrown up for a time. Indeed he 
was not really ready when he came out 
at the First October Meeting. His owner 
felt so little confidence in him that it is 
strange he should have started almost 


MELGA, WINNER OF THE 68TH TRIENNIAL PRODUCE STAKES 


herself that she was produced again next 
day and repeated her victory. It would, 
I am sure, be a popular move if the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club re-instituted 
this Free Handicap for Three-Year-Olds 
in the days to come when racing will 
again be going strong. 
* * * * * 

GOOD Pictures of most of the 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS prominent two-year- 
olds have been given 

in previous numbers, but Atheling, the 


an equal favourite with the Duke of 
Westminster’s Ali Bey, odds of 9 to 4 
and 5 to 2 being laid against the pair 
respectively. Seeing that Ali Bey was 


giving Atheling 61b., and that the 
verdict was a neck, the second of course 
shows up by strict calculation 4 lb. 
the better. Ali Bey, however, had been 
out half-a-dozen times and had won 
three of his races. He was probably in 
the height of condition, he had learned 
what racing meant, whereas it is 
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impossible to say what room there may 
be for improvement in the winner, and 
how he will benefit by experience. We 
shall know more about this when the 
Dewhurst Plate comes on for decision, 
and as the distance is seven furlongs it 
will be ascertained whether Atheling can 
stay. Another two-year-old who made 
her debit and won at the First October 
Meeting was Melga, the white-legged 
daughter of Polymelus and Mangalmi 
for whom there may be a future. One 
of the best judges of a horse with whom 
I am acquainted is the American trainer 
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had the experience which Melga lacks- 
There are some racegoers who do not 
believe that “first time out” is any 
great disadvantage, and at this meeting 
there were Atheling and Melga to support 
the belief. Of course it does not affect 
all horses. Some of the most famous in 
racing history have, for example, come 
out victoriously in the New Stakes at 
Ascot, Friar’s Balsam, Flying Fox, 
Bayardo, Lemberg, amongst them, and a 
well-nigh endless list might be made of 
notable two-year-olds who have won at 
a first attempt; but that others run 


THE START FOR THE FLYING SWEEPSTAKES 


Joyner. I happened to be talking to 
him in the Birdcage when the horses 
were being Jed round preparatory to the 
race for the Triennial Produce Stakes, 
and he was much struck with this filly, 
for reasons which will be obvious to 
those who examine the photograph ; 
though it must be admitted that her 
white legs give her an odd look. Here 
is a fascinating shoulder, and it does 
not deny its appearance. What she did 
was not, indeed, astonishing, for Canyon, 
beaten a length-and-a-half, was giving 
her 101b. But Lord Derby’s filly has 


green and fail to show what they can 
really do is beyond question. 
* * * * * 
PAST RACES The paraphernalia of the 
starting gate is well shown 
in the send-off for the Flying Sweepstakes 
which was won by the grey Patrick, a 
striking instance of the uncertainty of 
racing. Nothing could have been much 
more certain than that this race should 
have gone to Volta, who had beaten the 
grey easily enough not long before. 
Volta, however, bolted out of the course 
and took no part in the struggle. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


LANIUS LEADING IN THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES 


BAY FILLY BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—DAME D’OR, SOLD FOR 1,500 GUINEAS 
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Another view of the Bushes is given 
in the picture of the Jockey Club Stakes. 
Approaching this landmark Lanius and 
Dame Prudent—the filly seen to be 
following on the _ rails—were racing 
together, but Lanius shot ahead when 
his jockey asked him to do so and the 
race was over, as it looks to be, for it 
will be observed that the boy on Dame 
Prudent has his whip out in his left 
hand. Lanius has always been some- 
thing better than useful without reaching 
the front rank. As a three-year-old, 
indeed, though generally conspicuous, he 
only took a single race, and was then 
receiving no less than 231b. from a 
contemporary — the event was the 
Sandown Foal Stakes for Three-Year- 
Olds. He is indeed a poor specimen of 
a winner of a £10,000 prize, but he had 
the luck to meet others worse than 
himself. 


* * * 


A COUPLE In normal times the two 
OF YEARLINGS yearlings whose portraits 
are given must have made 

a great deal more than was paid for them. 
The daughter of William the Third and 
Dame d’Or was bought by H. Enoch 
for one of his patrons for 1,500 guineas, 
a charming filly, and it is to be hoped 
that she may prove a genuine one, for 
some of the offspring of her dam have 
been of questionable courage. For her 
half-brother by Bayardo Sir William 
Cooke paid exactly twice as much a 
couple of years ago, and after running 
Roi d’Ecosse to a very short head for 
the Spring Stakes at Newmarket, a race 
which be undoubtedly ought to have 
won, he carried off the Speedy Plate at 
Windsor, making little show, however, 
at his third attempt. The son of 
Tredennis and Ladytown went to Mr. 
C. Temple Patterson for 1,100 guineas, 
doubtless in consequence of the success 
of her half-brother Longtown, as he was 
called, a son of the dam by Sundridge, 
for whom Mr. Hulton paid 3,100 guineas. 


* * * 
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ORME Here, too, is a reminiscence of a 
great horse, a picture of Orme, 
who at the age of twenty-six was lately 
destroyed at the Eaton stud. Few 
animals have made more sensation than 
this son of Ormonde and Angelica. That 
he was the son of his father, actually the 
very eldest son I believe, attracted atten- 
tion to him, his undefeated sire having 
so triumphantly finished his career by 
beating the great Minting, handicapped 
as Ormonde was by his defective wind. 
The invincible horse came just before 
the days of the ten thousand pound 
stakes, or his total of winnings should 
largely have exceeded the £28,465 with 
which he retired. The figure was the 
yield of sixteen races, the richest of them 
the Derby, £4,700. That there should 
have been some disposition to magnify 
the merit of Orme was not perhaps 
unnatural. But his performances speak 
for themselves. Here is a list of them. 
As a two-year-old : £ oe 
Richmond Stakes, Goodwood 1062 
Prirce of Wales’ Stakes, 
Goodwood 
Middle Park Plate, 
Newmarket .. 2505 
Dewhurst Plate, Newmarket 1507 


Home-bred Foal Stakes, 
Newmarket 


.- 2800 


300 


As a three-year-old : 
Eclipse Stakes, Sandown 
Sussex Stakes, Goodwood .. 
St. Leger, Doncaster 

Great Foal Stakes, 

Newmarket .. .. 645 O 
Champion Stakes,Newmarket 930 0 
Limekiln Stakes, Newmarket 821 5 
Subscripticn Stakes, 

Newmarket 
Free Handicap Sweepstake, 

Newmarket (second to 

——— 13023 5 


9405 0 
822 0 


400 0 


As a four-year-old : 
Rous Memorial, Ascot 
Eclipse Stakes, Sandown 
Gordon Stakes, Goodwood. . 
Limekiln Stakes, Newmarket 
(second to Childwick) .. 
© 


9902 0 
497 0 


£32,526 5 

The story of his “ poisoning” and 
consequent inability to come out for 
the Two Thousand and Derby is too 
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rat 
CHESTNUT COLT BY TREDEN 


NIS—LADYTOWN, SOLD FOR 1,100 GUINEAS Ps 
ORME 
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long to relate. Those who are curious 
will find it in John Porter’s “ Kingsclere.”’ 
To give details of the success of his 
offspring would be to fill many pages. 
Among them Flying Fox stands out, 
both by what he did when in training 
and has done at stud. Truly it is a 
grand line! Orme, son of Ormonde, 
winner of the Derby ; Ormonde, son of 
Bend Or, who was the son of Doncaster, 
both likewise winners; Doncaster, son 
of Stockwell, winner of the St. Leger; 
Stockwell, son of The Baron, another 
Doncaster hero. And the late George 
Hodgman’s opinion as recorded in his 
Reminiscences is that Stockwell with fair 
luck would have won at Epsom. Orme’s 
son Orby, too, is doing good service. 
Flying Orb and Diadumenos being 


advertisements, and Missel Thrush, sire 
of Llangwm, is also by Orme. 
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CORRESPONDENTS I have to acknowledge 

three very pleasant 
letters from different unknown localities 
at the front and warmly to thank the 
writers. They all speak of the enjoyment 
they have derived from the Magazine, 
which is a pleasant hearing, one friendly 
writer adding something agreeable to 
read about my particular pages and 
expressing much appreciation of 
“Tranamoe.”’ One of my correspon- 
dents signs his name — Corporal H. 
Urquhart—and he is good enough to 
correct what he tells me was a slip in 
the August number. It was therein 
stated that Jem Mace, remembered as. 
one of the very best boxers in the history 
of pugilism. died at Liverpool. The 
Corporal is sure that Mace died at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne when there with his. 
boxing booth. 
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BIRD-LIMING A SPY 


BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


CHAPTER I. 
Huco Scumipt—this was not 
really his own name, but the one used 


by him in England—could not be 
regarded as an ornament to any nation, 


even to the German. Nothing very 
disgraceful in his career was found out 
before the day when the University of 
Erlangen sent him down hastily on 
account of a shocking piece of blackmail. 
A pity, for the youth had great talent 
and industry. His father was disgusted 
when his son came home, expelled by 
the University, and his mother wept. 
She had hoped to see him one day 
honoured as a Herr Professor. 

Papa was a laborious manufacturer 
who had earned a little fortune by 
making cutlery of hoop-iron, branding 
it with such names as Joseph Rodgers 
and Son or Mappin & Webb, and selling 
it in South America: a truly patriotic 
procedure, since by his fraud he earned 
money for himself and thereby enriched 
the Fatherland, and also helped to 
‘destroy the trade reputation of the 
hypocritical English. He had obtained 
the capital necessary for his business by 
marrying the eldest and ugliest of Herr 
Brandt’s numerous ugly daughters, a 


withered maiden whose face would have 
served well as model for a maker of 
Aunt Sallies: it was even said that the 
horses in the streets shied if they looked 
at her; probably this is not true, for 
German horses are accustomed to see 
ugly women. Her father was rich 
through his business of exporting 
Teutonic articles de Paris to the accursed 
Great Britain, where he sold them 
readily, thanks to his genius for selecting 
able English agents of influence whom 
he illegally discharged as soon as he 
had discovered the names and addresses 
of all their customers, judiciously avoid- 
ing actions for wrongful dismissal in the 
dishonest English courts by taking care 
that the breaches of agreement occurred 
in Germany. He knew that he could 
rely on the courts of the Fatherland to 
see that his obviously patriotic conduct 
caused him no inconvenience. 

Herr Brandt honourably recognised 
the fact that no one could swallow such 
a pill as Eva unless it were thickly gilt, 
so she had quite a big dowry. 

Hugo got through his period of 
military service without public scandal. 
There were rumours, but they never 
came to a definite point. On the one 
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occasion when he seemed likely to get 
into serious trouble—owing to a matter 
connected with someone else’s wife and 
bank account — he escaped unhurt, 
thanks to having acquired a_ useful 
piece of knowledge concerning certain 
improper adventures of his Colonel. 
Throughout his career the energetic 
German acted on the belief that know- 
ledge is power, particularly the knowledge 
of other people’s sins. 

Papa—his name, it may be mentioned, 
was Jagow—took his son into partner- 
ship, and for some years all went as 
sweetly as sauerkraut. The young man 
extended the business by contriving, 
patriotically, several new methods of 
enriching the firm and Fatherland by 
exploiting and injuring the reputation 
of English manufacturers, and he seemed 
on the high road to wealth and eminence. 
Unfortunately, a weakness for wine, 
woman and song, music-hall song—and 
singers—caused him to bolt one day 
with a good-looking American artiste 
and many thousand marks belonging to 
the firm, which he got into his possession 
through methods unrecognised by the law. 
From that day his sorrowing parents 
never heard again of their hard-hearted 
offspring. 

Hugo, with his more or less bride, paid 
a long visit to the part of the German 
Empire commonly called the United 
States of America. He soon got rid of 
the companion of his flight; for he was 
as inconstant as Henry VIILI., and, like 
that great monarch, had a sense of 
morality which caused him to crown all 
his amours with marriage, even if it 
were necessary to terminate any existing 
union by means obviously indelicate. It 
is said that Hugo married and unmarried 
a wife in every one of the States which 
sport the star-spangled banner, and that 
in each case the lady lost not only a 
husband but a fortune. This cannot be 
quite true, since in several of the States 
there is no divorce law at all, a protest 
perhaps against the laxity of the 
marriage laws in the others, or an effort 
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at an average in immorality. During 
this part of his career the versatile 
Teuton adopted many professions, all 
shady and some criminal ; and probably 
no one else in “ God’s own country ”’ 
was so earnestly wanted by the police. 
However, he possessed a_ gift for 
languages, and could have given wrinkles 
to Mr. Cavendish Morton on the subject 
of make-up; so that it might be said 
of him that he was a different man—or 
criminal—in every State. 

There arrived a time when the police 
of the great land of graft became so 
pressing in their attentions that Hugo 
decided to leave their ungrateful country, 
and he left it with a quite substantial 
sum of money belonging to his partners 
in a prosperous saloon at a gold mining 
camp. 

For a number of years Hugo travelled 
the world, living on his wits and other 
people’s follies. He was well past forty 
when he returned to Europe, anxious to 
settle down quietly in some comfortable 
career, however dishonourable. Belgium 
attracted him, but soon lost his society, 
which Holland gained; however, 
thanks to the vigilance of the police in 
Amsterdam, a little adventure of his 
connected with diamonds, that were not 
actually diamonds by birth, led to his 
first experience of jail, which he found 
very depressing, since his amiable taste 
for wine, women and song—coon song 
and coon song singers—found no vent. 

When he was released, enjoying, in 
truth, a brilliance of health to which he 
was hardly accustomed, he honoured 
our great country by paying a visit to 
it. This was in the year 1913. 

It may be well to give a_ brief 
description of the appearance of Hugo 
Schmidt in 1913, when he first adopted 
the name. A little above the average 
in stature; broad-shouldered ; square- 
backed; with a bullet head, rather 
repulsive, since, under circumstances 
that need not be described, he had 
become bald to the extreme extent of 
not possessing a single hair on his head ; 
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a merry, roguish face ; large, shifty blue 
eyes ; a coarsely-modelled snub nose ; 
a rather thick sensual mouth which 
when he smiled exhibited a splendid 
example of America’s most admirable 
achievement in the realms of art ; high 
cheek-bones and a big square jaw: 
such was Herr Hugo Schmidt when he 
sought shelter in the land of the 
perfidious Briton. 

He was much disappointed by his 
visit. Notwithstanding his many friends 
among the members of the world, the 
half world, and the under-world, his 
speaking acquaintance with a score of 
languages and his knowledge of numerous 
crafts and businesses, he failed to make 
money, and since he had a gift for 
spending, the little nest-egg which he 
had hidden from the Dutch police 
melted rapidly. At the age of fifty he 
found himself staring in the face of 
poverty, and discovered it to be nearly 
as ugly as the faces of some of his rich 
American wives. Moreover, he got the 
idea that the five years in a Dutch jail 
had broken his nerve. Luckily, when 
he had almost reached the condition of 
possessing “‘the key of the street,” a 
friend gave him a happy thought. Why 
not join the great army of patriots who, 
by underhand means, supply the Father- 
land with reports upon the naval, 
military, and commercial secrets of 
Great Britain ? 

His friend, who belonged to the sacred 
Secret Service, was eloquent upon its 
advantages. The great Government 
would supply any likely man with 
capital to buy a modest business, give 
him a salary as well, and splendid 
bonuses for valuable information. He 
pointed out that a man with so many 
accomplishments as Hugo would receive 
a warm welcome. 

Hugo did. The welcome was even 
warmer than he expected. He presented 
himself to a gentleman—whose real 
name he never knew—very well dressed, 
for it was part of his system to dress 
well, and so far as tailors were concerned, 
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he had a way with him: indeed, he 
used to boast that he owed money for 
clothes and sums lent to enough tailors 
to make a regiment. The mysterious 
gentleman, who had waited a week 
before giving him an appointment, 
startled Hugo by reading to him a state- 
ment, appalling in accuracy, of almost 
every crime that he had committed in 
the United States, and the names under 
which he had committed them, and 
wound up with a reference to his 
adventures in Belgium and the lament- 
able episode among the Dutch. 

Hugo was horrified: he knew a great 
many things, but not that the Fatherland, 
by means of its Consuls, Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Princes, Attachés, and other 
agents, took quite such an interest in 
the foreign careers of her children. At 
the end of the statement was a species 
of schedule which made it clear that if 
Hugo were to serve all the sentences of 
imprisonment to which he was entitled, 
he would have to live a good deal longer 
than the possibly fabulous Methusaleh ; 
and there was even a nasty question 
about electrocution in respect of a little 
affair with a “gun” and a _ police 
officer. Hugo sweated from his eyebrows 
right over his dome-shaped head down 
to the sausage-like rolls of fat that lay 
on his collar. 

The mysterious one, seeing that Hugo 
was sufficiently impressed, became more 
amiable; he even made some very 
complimentary remarks concerning the 
many talents and versatility of the 
perspiring German, and wound up by 
saying that if he were a faithful patriot, 
his services would be valuable to the 
Fatherland and suitably paid. Then in 
a voice of thunder he added that if 
Hugo were not entirely faithful and 
obedient, he would never see the light 
of day again, but languish for the rest 
of his life in the jails of various countries, 
where there would be no wine, or women, 
or song—ragtime song or ragtime singers. 
After this came a long discussion of ways 
and means which need not be dwelt upon. 
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A few weeks later Herr Professor Hugo 
Schmidt, somewhat to his surprise, found 
himself teacher of modern languages in 
the establishment of a fashionable Army 
crammer, with a position absolutely 
unassailable. The patriotic University 
of Erlangen—which so many years before 
had flung him brutally from its doors 
on account of a shocking piece of black- 
mail—at the instance of a benevolent 
Government had granted degrees to him 
that might have gratified the most 
ambitious student, and antedated them 
suitably and made the necessary falsifi- 
cations of its records. Moreover, he was 
provided with an official autobiography 
of a most satisfactory character, em- 
bellished with testimonials as to his 
talents, learning, and probity by some 
of the most distinguished people of the 
Fatherland. Not forged testimonials of 
which he might have been nervous, but 
documents actually signed by the 
illustrious people whose names they 
bore. 


The plan of campaign mapped out was 


simple. The Herr Professor was to act 
with strict propriety—up to a point. 
There were to be no infractions of the 
English law, no petty dishonesties, no 
blackmailing—on his own account. So 
far as might be he was to ingratiate 
himself with all the young gentlemen 
who were anxious to join “the 
mercenary Army,” learn what he could 
concerning their families, and do his 
best, without being discovered, to get 
them into discreditable adventures which 
might be used by him or other agents 
after they had obtained commissions. Of 
course it was not likely that he would 
learn any real secrets directly, though 
there was even a chance of that, since 
many of them had fathers or elder 
brothers in the Army. 

Herr Professor Hugo Schmidt had 
quite an agreeable time; he worked 
pretty hard, but he never objected to 
that—indeed, he always had a passion 
for work; he enjoyed a fair amount 
of leisure, and with his salary from the 
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school and pay from his Government, 
had plenty of pocket-money for his 
luxuries and vices. 

“Old Dutchie ”’ was soon very popular 
with the young gentlemen who attended 
the crammer’s: his gaiety and good 
nature, his willingness to work with the 
industrious and tell amazing, thrilling 
tales of adventure to the lazy, or naughty 
stories to the young “ nuts,’”’ endeared 
him to most of them. Moreover his 
knowledge of French and German, and 
acquaintance with the classics of both 
languages—for he had always been a 
great reader with a nice taste in 
literature—made him really useful. 
Things went on smoothly till the spring 
of 1914, though at times he felt alarmed, 
for despite all his efforts to get the young 
gentlemen entangled in discreditable 
adventures with his friends in the half- 
world and the under-world, he had no 
success and he learnt no useful secrets. 

He began to be afraid the Government 
would grow tired of paying him a salary 
for nothing. But the Government of 
the Fatherland is very patient. In such 
matters it resembles that great German 
institution the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik which employs a huge body 
of slave chemists, all with university 
degrees, bound for life to work at some 
tiny little branch of the dyeing industry, 
and pays them a very modest salary 
without a murmur, even if they make 
no useful discovery for years, providing 
that they do work. 

In the spring of 1914 he became aware 
that the great European war was to 
begin in the autumn of that year. It 
is doubtful whether even he could have 
told how he became aware of this. It 
was a sort of knowledge in the air which 
never approached a document and 
always refused to be precise or to 
associate itself with the name of any 
particular individual. Yet somehow he 
knew, really knew, that August or 
September would see the bursting out 
of the huge conflagration, and therefore 
it was his duty to double his efforts. 
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Although he was also aware, in the same 
mysterious way, that England was not 
expected to take a part, the possibility 
of her so doing had to be considered. 
One day he received instructions to 
look after a young gentleman who had 
just joined the school and was named 
Montague Fletcher. 

Monty was a charming fellow, and 
unfortunately for Hugo without a grain 
of vice: he worked hard, played hard, 
and thought cleanly. His father was a 
Major General connected with the trans- 
port service, a very distinguished man 
and likely to know all about the 
arrangements for sending abroad the 
Expeditionary Army. Monty’s brother 
Harold, nearly fifteen years older, had 
a quite responsible position in the 
Woolwich Arsenal. Obviously, then, if 
_the Herr Professor could come into 


touch with either, he might learn some- 
thing, and he racked his brains trying 
to discover some method of getting 
Monty into a mess and then rendering 


him valuable service. 

Harold was very fond of Monty and 
used to pay him visits from time to 
time, and in this lay a chance for the 
German spy, since Harold had made 
rather a mess of his life. When barely 
of age he had married a pretty shopgirl 
as stupid as a rabbit, of whom he soon 
got tired, yet he treated her with’ perfect 
propriety and was a model husband. 
The Herr Professor wormed this fact 
out of Monty and proceeded to work 
upon it with the aid of his friends of the 
half-world and the under-world. So one 
evening Harold, a fellow of a rather 
romantic character, heard screams for 
help late at night when he was going 
home to Woolwich, and turning a corner 
came upon a ruffian, apparently drunk, 
who was endeavouring to kiss a pretty 
woman. A few minutes later Harold, 
after giving the brute a thrashing, was 
escorting the pretty woman, who was 
quite ladylike, to her home and listening 
to her tearful thanks and praises of his 
courage and skill with his fists. And 
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thus the German spy, with the assistance 
of the half-world and the under-world, 
got hold of poor Harold. 

Some weeks later Monty came to the 
Herr Professor almost in tears, with the 
sad story of Harold and his troubles, 
for Harold had been fascinated by the 
pretty foreigner, who was a real artist, 
and not only had forgotten that his own 
wife was pretty, but written com- 
promising letters and paid compromising 
visits, and although he protested that 
nothing really wrong had happened, a 
horrible document called a citation had 
been served upon him. He believed 
that a divorce case might land him in 
heavy damages and injure him badly 
in his profession. 

The Herr Professor listened to the 
story with a sympathetic air and looked 
very grave when Monty suggested that 
since she was a German he might be 
able to help. 

“Tt seems a difficult affair, my young 
friend, but as a friendship’s offering I 
shall be delighted to do anything in my 
power, and of course if he is a German, 
her husband, well, there’s a sort of 
gamaraderie ’’—Hugo was always a little 
“thig’’ and guddural’’ with his 
French, which otherwise was excellent— 
“between us children of the great 
Fatherland. Let your brother tell me 
all the particulars, and I will go to the 
Embassy to see whether I can find out 
anything about this fellow. I am quite 
welcome there, thanks to my brilliant 
career.” 

Concerning this episode one may be 
brief. Harold came and told his story 
very coyly and awkwardly. To his joy, 
a fortnight later his letters were handed 
back to him by the amiable Hugo, 
together with a letter signed by the 
husband stating that he was satisfied 
of his wife’s innocence. 

The German behaved very well: he 
had been tempted to make money out 
of the job, but resisted. After all, he 
felt well paid by the almost gushing 
thanks of the young man and _his 
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volunteered promise to do anything for 
him at any time. The English, thought 
the artful fellow, are droll creatures and 
he will really fulfil that promise so far 
as honour may allow. And Harold did, 
for he actually got the German an 
invitation to stay at his father’s charming 
country place, about twelve miles from 
Southampton, where Herr Hugo found 
himself in the middle of July for a rest 
cure, since he had been ordered by a 
patriotic German doctor who had enjoyed 
the honour of being knighted in this 
country, to take a fortnight’s rest, 
preferably in the South of England, on 
account of the alarming insomnia about 
which the German had talked a good 
deal. 


CHAPTER II. 


It would be agreeable to give an 
account of Herr Professor Schmidt, 
otherwise Karlsen, otherwise Neder- 
streen, otherwise etc., as guest in a 


really ‘‘ smart ’’ English country place, 


with big grounds, where they kept a 
host of servants and did themselves 
well; but the reader, if any, may very 
well guess the humours of the position. 
Certainly Hugo spread himself out and 
did himseif very well indeed ; his host 
made the remark that the man seemed 
to swell visibly. 

General Fletcher, grateful for the 
service rendered to Harold, treated his 
guest charmingly and merely smiled 
with amusement at his countless 
breaches of manners; but Jessie, the 
pretty daughter, hated “the worm” 
who ventured to make eyes at her. 

There was only one hair in Hugo’s soup: 
it was the presence in the house of a 
Mr. Edward Grabbleson, Lieutenant in 
a regiment of Territorials, by profession 
a land agent and actually attached at a 
salary of {600 a year to the English 
Foreign Intelligence Department. The 
unfortunate Edward, a poor relative of 
the family, was very much in love with 
Jessie, but expected that the General 
(an elderly widower) would never consent 
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to such a humble marriage—even if 
Jessie did. Now before the Herr 
Professor started for Cumber Farm, 
the absurdly unpretentious name of the 
house with twenty-two bedrooms, he 
had been warned by the man from whom 
he took instructions that the Lieutenant 
would be in the house and that he 
belonged to the English Intelligence 
Department. Also he had _ been 
presented with an agreeable little douceur 
as acknowledgment of his skill in getting 
invited to the house. 

According to his instructions, the 
matter had become urgent. Although 
the ultimatum to Serbia had not been 
delivered, Hugo had somehow, almost 
insensibly, become aware that the 
Serajevo assassination would be used 
as soon as the harvest was got in as 
the excuse of the great world war. 
He was informed quite clearly that 
certain experimental shipping arrange- 
ments were being made in England 
concerning the Expeditionary Army, and 
that documents of great importance 
were passing between his host, General 
Fletcher, and the War Office, of which 
he was to get copies if possible. 

Herr Hugo Schmidt felt that his task 
was easy, and the presence of the 
Lieutenant did not worry him much. 
He had the comfortable patriotic belief 
that every German is vastly superior 
to every Briton, except in childish 
matters such as sport ; and the English 
Intelligence Department—that was too 
funny! He was well aware, and so were 
half the other faithful patriots who 
served like himself, that the Department 
and its officers were exquisitely comic, 
and that it even paid, year after year, 
large sums of money to faithful children 
of the Fatherland who supplied it with 
bogus secrets and were able by means 
of their faithless service to it to send 
valuable information to the Home of 
Kultur. 

The unworthy German found his task 
a little more difficult than he expected : 
two cautious feelers showed him that it 
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would be dangerous to try to bribe the 
servants ; even the new second-footman, 
whom he sounded carefully, appeared 
to be stupidly honest. A visit to the 
local post-office, some miles off, gave him 
no room for hope. The General, he soon 
discovered, received envelopes that 
seemed official by each of the two posts. 
These were collected by the second- 
footman from the local post-office and 
brought in a locked leather wallet up 
to Cumber Farm. No _ opportunity 
presented itself for getting at this wallet 
before it was delivered to the General. 
The old boy, a merry fellow with a 
pleasant simple English face, was not 
half such a fool as he looked: he had 
an unpleasant habit of never opening 
the envelopes till he had retired to his 
study, and his answers were always 
placed by him with his own hands 
in the wallet which he locked, the 
letters of the household being collected 
and placed in the wallet before it was 
handed to the General. On this matter 
the discipline was rigid. 

It became clear to the German that 
his only chance was to examine the 
General’s papers when they were in the 
house, and therefore he must get a key 
of the study which was always locked 
at night, and also of the safe, a rather 
trumpery, commonplace affair which 
stood in a corner at the left-hand side 
of the study. 

Quite a curious accident caused 
Lieutenant Grabbleson to suspect that 
the learned Professor, whom he loathed 
because of his odious attentions to 
Jessie, was probably a spy. He picked 
up a piece of paper in the breakfast- 
room one morning and, glancing at it, 
to his great surprise discovered it to be 
a letter written in Amharic. Now the 
Lieutenant was one of the few people, 
perhaps not half-a-dozen, in England 
who could have read it. 

Amharic is the language in which are 
written the official documents of the 
Court of Abyssinia. Even in that 
remote country it is not used as a 


spoken tongue, except it may be, in one 
district. This language formed a curious 
bond between the Lieutenant and the 
German. Some years earlier—in fact, 
about the year 1900—when Hugo was 
Mr. Paul Schneider residing temporarily 
in New York, he and a friend of his 
worked an agreeable little fraud in 
connection with Abyssinia. The friend, 
who once belonged to the Court of 
the illustrious King Menelek, had 
obtained a mining concession of no 
great value, for it excluded the right 
to seek for gold, since the ‘“ King 
of the Kings of Abyssinia’ and “ Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah” had made up 
his mind to grant no mining concessions 
for the precious metal. The document, 
which was quite genuine, of course was 
written in the Amharic script. Hugo’s 
friend had little acquaintance with the 
finer arts of penmanship, and it was the 
hand of the German himself which gave 
real importance to the concession by 
enlarging its scope so as to include gold. 

The pretty pair sold the modified 
document to a promoter, an Englishman 
who was passing through New York ; 
he in his turn, when he got back to 
London, formed a promoting company 
which in due course launched an enter- 
prise called Gold Fields of 
Abyssinia,” and the British public, 
including the mother of the Lieutenant, 
subscribed quite a lot of money before 
there were nasty articles in the news- 
papers about the concession. It is 
almost needless to add that the public 
lost its money, or most of it, for there 
was a first and final dividend of 
eighteen-pence in the pound. Now 
Hugo, out of mere intellectual curiosity, 
had indulged his genius for languages 
by making his friend teach him Amharic, 
little thinking that it would ever be of 
any use, though, perhaps, at the back 
of his mind was the thought that some 
day he might visit Abyssinia, to the 
detriment of the subjects of King 
Menelek. 

One day several [years later, as 
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Lieutenant Grabbleson was walking up 
Regent Street, having had at least as 
much lunch as was good for him, at the 
expense of a friend, he saw on a brass 
door-plate the legend ‘‘ Thompson’s 
School for Languages. All tongues 
taught.”” Prompted by a pure spirit of 
sport, or mischief, he marched in and 
‘demanded Thompson, and was shown 
into the room of a very solemn looking 
old gentleman. 

“T understand,” he said, “that you 
teach all languages? ”’ 

‘“‘ That is hardly accurate,” he replied ; 
“TI do not, but my professors do.” 

‘““T want to take lessons in Amharic.” 
The young man almost choked with 
suppressed laughter as he spoke. 

“ That,”’ replied the old gentleman, 
“is a rare tongue; Semitic, I believe, 
with a syllabic script, written, I fancy, 
unlike the other Semitic tongues, from 
left to right.” 

The Lieutenant 
dashed. 


gaped, little 


“We shall have to charge you rather 
a substantial fee, because at present we 
have no Amharic class. Would a guinea 
a lesson be too much for you?” 

The young man thought that Mr. 
Thompson was bluffing, so he blandly 


replied that he 
reasonable. 

‘“T believe,” said the old gentleman, 
“ that we could arrange for you to begin 
at five o'clock this afternoon, but as 
you are a stranger to us, I should require 
a deposit.”’ 

The Lieutenant was staggered ; still 
he was an honest English sportsman, 
and he felt that he had played a game 
with Mr. Thompson and lost, although 
the old man was unaware of the contest. 
Some quaint, chivalrous, quixotic feeling 
told him that he ought to “play the 
game,’ meaning thereby that it was 
his duty to take the lessons. He did, 
and being a wise young man, determined 
to get his money’s worth. He even 
studied the manuscript vocabulary and 
grammar that were lent to him, little 


thought it quite 
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thinking that in so doing he was. pre- 
paring for a revenge upon the man who 
had indirectly robbed his mother of half 
of her small fortune. 

When the Lieutenant held the scrap 
of paper in his hand he was so much 
thrilled by the sight of the strange script 
and so curious as to how far he 
remembered the language, as to forget 
that it is generally considered indelicate 
to read other people’s letters. Before 
that thought came into his mind he had 
read enough to see that it was his duty 
to read the rest. The letter in a half- 
guarded fashion stated that a valuable 
parcel was expected to reach the castle 
that day, and it was most important 
that the “‘ Lion of the Tribe of Judah ”’ 
should know all about it at once. He 
put down the paper where he found it, 
opened the breakfast -room window, 
walked out and hid behind a tree whence 
he was able to watch the German enter 
the room rather furtively, glance at the 
letter hastily, thrust it into his pocket 
and hasten away. 

“Do you know Amharic ?”’ he asked 
the General two minutes later. 

“No, my lad. What is it, a new dance 
or a patent medicine ? ” 

The Lieutenant explained. The General 
listened, smiling. 

“Why shouldn’t he get letters in 
Amharic ? I don’t see that the message 
refers to me. You've got spies on the 
brain.”’ 

‘“T know that any German may be a 
spy, from their mountebank Kaiser 
downwards.’’ He walked across the 
room, and taking the key out of the 
door examined it carefully. He shook 
his head. 

“You haven’t lent him the key of 
the safe, General ? 

“ He’s a jolly good chap,” replied the 
General evasively, “‘and look what a mess 
he got Harold out of, and he’s a guest.” 

“T daresay he got Harold into the 
mess in order to get him out of it, and 
so get invited here. When did you lend 
him the key?” 
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“Well, I lent him my bunch, because 
he had something in a box which he 
wanted in a hurry and had lost his keys, 
and so I lent him the bunch: he said 
it was awfully important.” 

“Telling the truth for once! Let’s 
look at the bunch.” The young man 
examined the keys with a magnifying 
glass that was lying on the desk. 
“ There’s no wax on the key,” he said, 
“but look here, there’s a tiny scrap on 
this other key—it must have got there 
by accident when he was taking a 
would.”’ 

Certainly there was a minute piece of 
wax, and the General pulled a grave face. 
The keys had been lent on Wednesday 
and this was Friday. The German could 
not have got copies made in the village 
and had not been to Southampton. 
Then the General recollected that on 
Wednesday a package was put in the 
wallet for the post by the German 
containing some kind of box, probably 
cardboard. ‘“‘ And, by Jingo,” said he 
“T am expecting a most 


suddenly, 
important set of papers to-day for my 
report upon certain shipping arrange- 


ments. How on earth aid they know 
that ? Edward, my boy, you may have 
saved me from a horrible blunder, and 
I’m really in your debt.” 

‘‘ There’s one way you might get out 
of your debt, General,” said the young 
man. 

‘Well, I’m not so blind as you think, 
even if I can’t read Arabic—I mean 
Amharic. Now, look here, if we can 
catch the blighter and have him locked 
up, and if Jessie is very keen about it— 
well, we'll see.” 

It was arranged that the General 
should remove all valuable papers from 
the safe and hide them in his bedroom. 
Nothing arrived by the afternoon post 
‘either for the General or the German. 
The next morning, when the old gentle- 
man opened the wallet at breakfast 
there was a big envelope covered with 
seals and crossed with blue pencil, also 
a packet for the Herr Professor which 
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might well contain a box. Both were 
displayed rather ostentatiously by the 
host when he opened the wallet, and he 
stated with a sigh that he had a tough 
day’s work before him which he could 
not hope to finish by the afternoon post. 

Jessie received a letter from Monty 
saying that he was coming down for the 
week-end and wanted them to meet him 
with the car at Fleet, as he wished to 
meet a man and there was no good train 
connection. The German, noticing that 
Jessie looked surprised because he did 
not open his packet, remarked pleasantly 
that it contained one of those secrets of 
the toilet necessary for old gentlemen 
which beautiful young ladies do not 
need, and the girl shuddered with 
indignation at the coarse look of 
admiration in his big blue eyes. She 
shuddered a good deal more and pro- 
tested wrathfully when her father told 
her that she would have to take the 
German out for the morning and play 
golf with him on the Lyndhurst links. 
To begin with, he had only done one 
round and she was quite good at the 
game, and she had a strong instinctive 
horror of the fellow. However, she gave 
way when Edward suggested that she 
might take the pro. round at the same 
time. Hugo was much vexed by the 
presence of the pro., since he had hoped 
for a delightful déte-d-déte with the 
pretty girl. 

Edward spent a very busy day dashing 
into Southampton on his little side-car, 
then working industriously in the study 
whilst the General read his papers in his 
bedroom and compiled his report. In 
the afternoon Jessie, much to her annoy- 
ance, had to take the German in the car 
to meet his dear friend Monty; he was 
much comforted on his return to hear 
the General say that he had not been 
able to finish his report—a statement 
which could only be justified by the 
proposition upon which the Germans act 
too literally that “ All’s fair in love and 
war,” since the papers had been finished 
and sent in by the runabout car when 
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the Herr Professor was on his way back 
from Fleet. But the General kept the 
big official envelope. Hugo got no 
opportunity of putting his ugly nose 
into the study before dinner, whilst 
afterwards the whole party went into 
the billiard-room, where he kept himself 
in good humour by winning quite a lot 
of shillings by what he called “ bure 
luck.” He was a very dark horse at 
billiards in England and an absolute 
puzzle to the students at the crammer’s, 
many of whom lost little sums of money 
to him, although quite certain that they 
could play a jolly sight better than 
“old Dutchie,” and that he was merely 
a champion fluker. Of course they were 
unaware that for a year of his life he 
had been billiard - marker, when his 
luck was much out, and during that 
time with his customary industry had 
practised hard in all his spare time 
and studied closely the game of all his 
skilful patrons. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was just about midnight when the 
door of Herr Hugo Schmidt’s bedroom 


was opened very quietly and that 
unworthy man crept out with neither 
boots nor shoes. He was dressed in 
pyjamas, for he felt that if anybody 
were to meet him wandering about the 
house, his conduct could be explained 
more easily if he wore night attire than 
day clothes. There was one peculiarity 
about the pyjamas, they had a hip 
pocket, the construction of which had 
cost him half-an-hour that evening. 
When he got into the long dark corridor 
he felt rather cold; what a pity that 
he had not brought up his overcoat to 
serve as a drescing-gown! In the hip 
pocket, which really consisted of half 
his chest protector tacked on to the 
pants, was a fully-loaded revolver, 
which on more than one occasion had 
been very useful; indeed, it once had 
saved his life—at the cost of a police 
officer’s. He crept along the corridor 
noiselessly, being rather an expert in 
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moving quietly. Indeed, his friends 
pretended that during his residence in 
one of the States of America he belonged 
to a profession the members of which 
frequently found themselves in the 
houses of other people, and were so 
anxious not to cause annoyance by 
waking them up, that they practised 
assiduously the art of moving without 
making any sound. 

Down the broad stairs, counting the 
steps, and then along the passage leading 
to the General’s study. Half-way along 
he tripped over something and _ fell 
sharply ; in the act of falling he put 
out his hand to save himself, and 
unfortunately clutched a bowl full of 
roses and water which was so unamiable 
as to give him an unpleasant wetting. 
The idea did not come into his mind 
that he had tripped over a piece of 
string, carefully and unkindly put 
into position a quarter-of-an-hour before 
by Monty. 

Up he got, swearing horrible German 
oaths under his breath, and felt his way 
along until he came to the door of the 
study. Then Herr Schmidt put his hand 
into his breast pocket and took out the 
door-key which had arrived that morning 
and tried to fit it into the lock, but it 
refused to enter. This disquieted him, 
for he guessed that the true key was 
already in the door and on the other side. 

Perhaps the General was in there, for 
such criminal negligence as that of 
leaving the door unfastened was im- 
probable. The spy turned the handle 
very gently with the idea of explaining, 
if necessary, that he felt ill and had come 
down to ask for medicine. He had also 
the half-formed intention in case of need 
to stun, gag and bind his host, and so 
get the papers and then make a bolt. 
Even further back in the recesses of his 
mind lurked the thought that he might 
have to go a good deal further than 
gagging and binding. 

The room was quite dark; evidently 
no one was there. After closing the door 
he pulled out his electric torch and 
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pressed the button; no flash appeared, 
which was not surprising, seeing that 
the Lieutenant had spent several minutes 
in disarranging the apparatus. Of course 
he knew the whereabouts of the switches, 
so after feeling on the wall for half-a- 
minute he pressed one and a lamp was 
lit on the sameyside as the safe. The 
other switches failed to work. He 
walked quietly across to the safe and 
took out the second key which had 
arrived that morning. “A rotten little 
safe,’ he murmured to himself; ‘“‘ these 
English, what fools!’’ He had some 
difficulty in getting the key in, and then 
it would not turn. 

“Was that an electric bell?” he 
asked himself, for he seemed to hear 
something ringing. It was an electric 
bell, for, thanks to the Lieutenant’s 
expedition in the morning to Southamp- 
ton, and two hours’ hard work during 
the afternoon when the German was out 
in the car, it had become impossible to 
stand on the mat in front of the safe 
without ringing an electric bell in the 
bedroom of the Lieutenant, where at 
that moment he and the General and 
Monty were busily playing cut-throat 
auction at a penny a hundred and 
making no noise over their game. 

“Got the blighter!’’ whispered the 
Lieutenant, and immediately switched 
off the bell. 

““My nerves must be wrong,’’ said 
Herr Schmidt to himself. “I thought 
I heard a bell, but I don’t hear no bell.”’ 
However, he crept across the room, 
opened the door and listened. Not a 
sound. Then, closing the door, he stood 
under the lamp, examined the key 
closely, and worked at it with a little 
file which had been sent in the packet. He 
tried the lock again, the key went in 
easily and turned ; he pulled back the 
door ; it was difficult to see anything 
distinctly. Drawer after drawer proved 
to be empty, or contained documents 
obviously of no interest or importance, 
till he came to the last. 

There lay a big official-looking envelope 
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which he recognised as the one that had 
come that morning. 

The honourable German chuckled and 
grabbed it with his right hand; it was 
covered with sticky stuff and clung 
firmly to his fingers. He clutched at the 
other end with his left hand; it was 
quite as sticky. A cold sweat broke out 
on his forehead, that nasty forehead 
which reached to his hairless neck with 
rolls of flesh like sausages. Was there 
atrap? He recollected the Lieutenant’s 
stories at dinner about catching birds 
with lime, and of a recipe possessed by 
him for a stuff which he said was strong 
enough to hold an elephant—obviously an 
exaggeration. Was there some malicious 
purpose in those stories ? At any rate the 
sooner he got away the better. He pulled 
his hands apart after a big effort: the 
sticky stuff was amazingly strong, and 
as a result he tore the envelope in two. 
A number of little scraps of paper fell 
out; he stooped and picked up some 
with difficulty, for the bits of envelope 
clung to his fingers. They were blank. 
Evidently a trap! 

The trembling spy closed the door of 
the safe with some trouble on account 
of the paper clinging to his hands, to 
which the key stuck unpleasantly. Then 
he crept out of the room after switching 
off the light. 

Herr Schmidt felt a very unhappy 
man. Putting one thing and another 
together, it seemed clear that a trap had 
been laid, and it was certain that he 
had drawn a blank; but perhaps after 
all he was not suspected, for the nasty 
little hints given by him about the new 
second-footman might have caused that 
poor devil to be regarded as the culprit. 
He crept up the stairs, feeling very 
miserable, and cold, too, since although 
it was a night in July, a shift of the 
wind to the east and heavy rain during 
the evening had lowerea the temperature 
a good deal, and he was unpleasantly 
wet. He hastened along the corridor to 
his bedroom and tripped again, falling 
heavily—another of Monty’s little jokes, 
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arranged three minutes before. As the 
poor German was falling he turned half 
round and came down upon the revolver, 
which hurt his side a good deal, but 
he kept back the oath which rose to 
his lips. When he reached his room and 
turned the handle, he found to his horror 
that the door was locked. So they 
suspected him and not the footman ! 
He stood still for a while, his teeth 
chattering. 

At last came an idea. The best course 
was to hasten to the hall, put on one of 
the coats hanging there and make a bolt 
for it. Should an attempt be made to 
stop him, there was the revolver; and 
once outside the door, if he had a start 
of a couple of minutes, he could get out 
the side-car and ride swiftly to London. 
But he shivered at the thought of that 
ride in pyjamas and an overcoat. The 


first thing was to go to his bathroom 
and wash the sticky stuff off, for the 
paper was still clinging to his hands. 
Strange that nobody had appeared! 


The bathroom door was locked too. He 
stood outside, thinking for a second. 

Then he heard the sound of somebody 
breathing and tried to plunge his hand 
into the hip pocket, but the half envelope 
was in the way, the sticky stuff impeded 
him, and the chest protector stuck partly 
to the flannel. He swore out loud. 

“Hands up!” “Hands up!” ‘ Hands 
up!” shouted three voices in the 
corridor, and the electric light was 
flashed on. There stood the General and 
the Lieutenant, each covering him with 
a revolver, and Monty with a gun up to 
his shoulder was only four yards off. 

“Quick, up!” called Monty, “ or 
this scatter-gun will go off and make a 
beastly mess of you at the distance.”’ 

Up went the two hands, each decorated 
with its half envelope. 

“Why, it’s you,” said the General, 
“Herr Professor! What a pretty bird 
we've limed!”’ and all three laughed 
cruelly. ‘‘ And pray,” continued the 
General with exaggerated politeness, 
“may I enquire what were you doing 
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with my safe at this time of night ? 
Perhaps tidying it. How kind of you! 
Lieutenant, please remove the pistol 
from the pocket of this chivalrous guest— 
a worthy representative of an honourable 
race. And, Monty, don’t lower that 
gun, but don’t fire it unless I tell you. 
If I do, blow a large hole in him.” 

The Lieutenant removed the revolver 
rather roughly. “ Ripping stuff, that 
lime,” he observed with a nasty laugh. 

“T hope,” said the General, “ that 
you don’t value this weapon, for I have 
grave doubts whether you will ever 
possess it again. And, Lieutenant, 
kindly unlock the bathroom door; I 
daresay our friend would like to wash 
his hands, although his charming com- 
patriots have no mania on that subject. 
And perhaps whilst you’re washing them 
you'll have no objection to our examining 
all the documents and things in your 
bedroom.” 

Herr Hugo Schmidt swore at them in 
half-a-dozen languages, with a fluency 
and variety of expression that amazed 
them. When he paused for breath the 
General remarked, sweetly, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it would be a capital idea, Herr 
Professor, if you were to wait in the 
bathroom till the police arrive in the 
morning ? 

“ But it will be so cold in there,” said 
the German, “ and I’m shivering.” 

The Lieutenant politely remarked that 
it would be capital training for fourteen 
years’ penal servitude, since he feared 
that the prison authorities were not 
fidgety on the subject of temperature. 

A faint ray of hope came into the 
bosom of the unhappy German. The 
bathroom was on the first floor; there 
were plenty of towels, and although 
heavy iron bars close together guarded 
the window to keep out burglars, he had 
his file. Unfortunately for him, the 
flicker of a smile gleamed on his face 
and was seen by the Lieutenant. 

“Tt would be just aS well,” he 
remarked, “‘ to search our amiable friend 
thoroughly before leaving him alone.” 
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And they did ; so the file was discovered 
and taken away. 

“We leave you the electric torch,”’ 
observed the Lieutenant. ‘I hope it 
works nicely after all the trouble I took 
with it.” 

“Bring out the towels,” said the 
General; “he might hang himself and 
rob justice.” 

“ But I was going to wrap them round 
me to keep myself warm,” pleaded the 
German. 

“Oh, that’s all right ; it will be nice 
and warm in here at seven o’clock, an 
hour after they light the fire in the 
kitchen.”’ 

“ The blighter might drown himself,” 
observed Monty. 

The General beamed. 

“ Drown himself! That would involve 


getting into a bath, and he’s a German. 
However, we'll take the plug away.” 
“He might hang himself with his 
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pyjamas on the electric light bracket,” 
suggested Monty. 

“T regret,’’ said the General, “ to do 
anything that might shock that exquisite 
sense of modesty which I have no doubt 
you possess, but you must take off those 
pyjamas.” 

The man refused, so they removed 
them forcibly. The General remarked 
that they would take it in turns to watch 
outside the door in case he contrived to 
open it, and then he smashed the globe 
of the electric light and the three men 
marched out, each of them _ politely 
expressing the hope that the guest would 
sleep well and be quite comfortable. 

For the first time since boyhood Herr 
Professor Hugo Schmidt, alias Karlsen, 
alias Nederstreen, alias, etc., wept 
bitterly, for he knew that he would get 
seven years’ penal servitude, which at 
his time of life was an appalling 
prospect. 
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‘““TIDDLES’”’ DOING 10A PUNISHMENT 


“TIDDLES” 


BY PADDY ”’ 


TIDDLEs is dead! I wonder how many 
thousands in the Navy to-day will be 
sorry to hear that ? Tiddles has reigned 
supreme among cat. in H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales for over seven years. He joined 
it as a kitten; in fact, he first opened 
his eyes in the after turret in the dim, 
distant past, when we were not yet 
“a surplus ship of no military value ”’ ; 
and he was I think beloved of all, from 
Prince Louis, Admiral Jellicoe, &c., 
down to the cook’s mate of the ward- 
room galley; for Tiddles had manly 
characteristics—he was a devil in a 
scrap—but he liked scrapping. The 
present writer has only known him for 
a comparatively short period. In fact, 
I am not at all sure that Tiddles wasn’t 
senior to me. But I was very fond of 
him. I cannot tell yarns about his early 


life beyond what is on his Service 
Certificate, for of course he has a Service 
Certificate, and it shows his punishments 


as well as his promotions. His identity 
disc hung for a long time on one of the 
electric lights in the wardroom, for like 
a good many of us he didn’t seem to 
care for having a bit of “soft’’ wire 
around his neck. 

Talking about his punishments, he 
must have been a rare old offender in 
his young days. It was one of the sights 
to see him doing “10 A’’* (or “ No. 10” 
as we must call it now). You put him 
up against the looking-glass or the 
paintwork, anywhere, and said “10 A”’! 
and there he stopped till he was _per- 
mitted to go. He didn’t like it a bit. 
He used to growl, with his ears just a 
little back, and his tail lashing from side 


* 10A is a Naval punishment for minor offences. 
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to side in big swishes; and then if he 
thought you weren’t looking, he got 
down and walked grumbling away. It 
was an indignity, poor old Tiddles ! 

Of course, having been born in the 
ship, he was very observant of changes 
or anything strange, either in the ship 
or the personnel. If a new piece of 
furniture appeared in the wardroom, or 
new stores appeared on deck, Tiddles 
had to know all about it. Even in one’s 
cabin he noticed changes. I daresay it 
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remember the frightened scurry, down 
three or four ladders, of our ibex in the 
Swiftsure when the guns went off. But 
Tiddles was generally at least two decks 
down on these occasions before the 
business began. He must certainly have 
known the bugle calls ! 

Tiddles’ action station was down below 
in the after transmitting room. He 
did not always go there, and I often 
wondered when we were at_ the 
Dardanelles what would become of 


““TIDDLES”” AND ONE OF HIS FRIENDS 


was due to his powers of observation 
that he succeeded in remaining alive so 
long ‘‘ in the midst of so many and great 
dangers.”’ Tiddles is not caught napping 


when guns go off. (As a matter of fact 
he once was, and it was very funny, but 
I'll tell you afterwards.) When he saw 
the ship clearing for action, he popped 
down below, and went very far down 
indeed. It is always so very painful to 
the sensitive ears of animals when guns, 
big or little, go off unexpectedly while 
they are on the upper deck. I well 


Tiddles if anything happened to the 
ship. 

It was at the Dardanelles he was 
caught napping. He had an affable 
habit of selecting somebody’s cabin and 
spending most of his time there, if 
welcomed. These visits usually lasted 
for a few days, and then he left suddenly 
to favour someone else. In fact he did 
a round of visits. Well, I was the 
favoured host for the time being, and 
one day after we had been in action with 
some Turkish batteries, when our 12-inch 
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guns had had to fire at a rather more 
awkward angle than usual, and several 
cabins had suffered in consequence, I 
went down to mine to “ replace gear,”’ 
and on the way met a rather excited 
looking Tiddles coming from my cabin 
towards the ladder, picking his way 
most carefully among the bits of glass 
from a broken lantern, and smelling 
suspiciously at all the débris in his way. 
When I got to my cabin I found that 
the vibration of the beams had unshipped 
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‘* TIDDLES ’’ GLARING AT ‘‘ TOWSE 


one of the wooden racks overhead and 
my hockey stick, walking sticks, fishing 
rod, &c., lay in confusion on the deck. 
I did the usual grouse and put them in 
the corner. About two days afterwards 
as I sat in my cabin old Tiddles came 
in, jumped upon my bed and looked like 
settling down for a snooze, when suddenly 
he sat up and gazed fixedly at the 
“ ceiling’ very much as a cat. watches 
a bird. For five minutes he gazed like 
this and I thought he must have seen 
something. I couldn’t for the life of 
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me imagine what was the cause of this 
sudden intentness till at last it dawned 
upon me that the battens had been 
replaced, my sticks were once more in 
position, and then I realised what had 
been the cause of his hustled look a 
couple of days previously. When the 
guns went off the battens fell, and down 
came the whole collection of sticks, &c., 
clattering about Tiddles’ head. He 
couldn’t go away, as we were still in 
action, so he had to wait where he was. 


FROM THE MUZZLE OF A 12-INCH GUN 


Small wonder that he looked suspicious 
when he saw them replaced again. I 
pushed them all away from above him 
and he seemed more satisfied. 


But now he is dead! It happened 
to-day—August 3, 1915. Some butter- 
fingered, bull-at-a-gate British tar shifted 
a life-saving raft off its props and 
squashed poor Tiddles who had been 
asleep underneath. The Doc was just 
settling down for a small morning’s work 
on his journal when he was sent for in 
a hurt Poor stricken Tiddles, after 
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“ TIDDLES ” 


the manner of the beasts that perish, 
had run into a small dark corner under 
the turret. We had to train the turret 
round to get him out again. The Doc, 
who was a friend of his, took him in a 
basket to his cabin, but he wishes he 
hadn’t, for he says he could hardly bear 
to see his poor panting tongue and that 
frightened staring look in his eyes, and 
to feel so helpless. 

It was a sympathetic little crowd who 
gathered outside the Staff Surgeon’s 
cabin. There was the Chief Gunner, the 
Chief Carpenter, the Corporal of the 
Wardroom Servants who useu to share 
his hammock with Tiddles during the 
winter, one or two domestics and a dirty 
stoker from the ‘‘bag”’ flats. But, alas ! 
sympathy doesn’t cure when one’s inside 
is crushed, and it was heartrending to 
see the poor beast so restless. He found 
no place suitable, no posture comfort- 
able. He would walk three or four steps 
and then lie down, only to rise again and 
once more lie down. He would not stay 


in his basket, he would not touch a drop 


of water. He—finally died. 

And that’s the end of Tiddles. The 
men called him ‘“ Pincher.’’ One doesn’t 
live among 800}men for eight years 
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without learning to keep one’s end up, 
hence the name. 

No more will he jump down through 
the skylight on to your shoulder and 
give you the fright of your life. No 
more shall we hear him yell during 
dinner when the wardroom servants 
(who never do see) step on him. No 
more shall we hear his extraordinary 
yowls when the A.P. brushes him in the 
office. No more shall he wake us as we 
lie on deck by calling out to us at 5 a.m. 
that he is lonely. No, only one living 
being will see in Pincher’s death any 
cause for self-congratulation, and that 
is Towse, our bull pup. And I’m not 
so sure even of that, for Towse is a 
generous dog and de mortuis nil nist 
bonum. Still, he can’t help feeling glad 
that he can now enter the wardroom in 
safety. 

I have written this because, literally, 
thousands of men in the Service must 
know Tiddles or Pincher of the Prince of 
Wales, and I wanted to tell them that 
to his eternal credit, Perrott, Corporal 
of the Wardroom Servants, is going to 
try to have him stuffed. Not easy in 
war time, but he is going to try, for 
Perrott was his friend ! 
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BETTING: PAST 


BY ALFRED E. 


AT one of my clubs the other day I was 
talking to a friend, an owner of horses 
whose successes in events of the first 
importance apart from the classic races 
date back for more than half-a-century. 
He chanced to speak of a horse that had 
belonged to him in the early ’sixties, 
and taking the volume of the Racing 
Calendar down from a shelf I looked up 
the animal’s performances, being vastly 
entertained by my friend’s descriptions 
of some of the men who were racing 
against him at that period, whose horses 
he beat on occasions, with as a matter 
of course at other times opposite results. 
These were the days when there were 
such things as stable secrets, and the 
unscrupulous could keep a horse in the 
market week after week laying against 
it when opportunity offered. Except as 
regards animals trained at Newmarket, 
contemporary training reports are not 
always records of what has actually taken 
place in the matter of work: at New- 
market there are so many eyes to see 
that as a rule what has happened is duly 
set forth. But the truth cannot be 
altogether hidden in existing circum- 
stances, and the stories told of the 
manner in which facts have become 
known, facts which owners and trainers 
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imagined could by no possibility leak 
out, are amazing. It was not so formerly. 
One little anecdote my friend told me 
could not now be duplicated. A com- 
missioner of the period had instructions 
to “do the best he could” about a 
certain horse who had hopelessly broken 
down, and for weeks he devoted himself 
to the task, at least a few ill-informed 
backers coming forward at intervals to 
lose their money by backing the cripple. 
“T get a bit out of bim most mornings,” 
he smilingly observed to someone who 
was in the secret, and meeting him in 
Piccadilly on his return from Tattersall’s 
one day asked how the business was 
progressing. It is true that in recent 
years horses have occasionally appeared 
in the quotations just prior to being 
struck out, but that is not quite the 
same thing. 

I read out the name of one of my 
friend’s horses in the Calendar, noting 
that it had won a race, and asked him 
what sort of a creature it was? “ Not 
a very good horse, but quite a useful 
one,” he replied, ‘‘ and he did us a very 
good turn on that particular occasion, 
I remember. I owned him in partnership 
with Lord , and we sent our man in 
with an unlimited commission to get on 


as much as he possibly could.” “ Can 
you remember what he managed to 
do?” I enquired. “ He got us on just 
£46,000," I was told. The price I 
observed in the Calendar was returned 
at 6 to 4 against, and it may consequently 
be assumed that the money averaged at 
least over 2 to 1. This was not, it will 
be understood, a great race with pro- 
longed ante-post betting, but merely a 
handicap the entry for which had closed 
shortly before. Truly there were backers 
on the earth in those days! Men do 
not bet in that style at present. ‘‘ And 
a very good thing too!” the reader 
may possibly exclaim, nor am I going 
to contradict him. It seems to me, 
however, that the morality of betting 
depends largely upon whether a man 
risks what he can afford to lose or 
endangers money to which others have 
some more or less direct claim. Possibly 
the winners of the big bets in question 
had been taking a good deal out of the 
ring and were giving bookmakers a 
sporting chance to recover their money. 
There might be more excuse for a rich 
man who lost tens of thousands than for 
a poor man who wagered a comparatively 
few shillings. The danger of a dash, 
however, is that if it does not come off 
the backer is tempted to the fatal 
practice of ‘‘ betting to get home,’’ which 
is perhaps of all things the most 
dangerous. Often a man will not bet 
on the first race on the card because he 
fancies nothing; if he has had a bad 
day he is apt to bet recklessly on the 
last race, notwithstanding that again he 
really has no fancy. He is gambling to 
retrieve his losses on animals on whom 
he would not have risked a wager of 
any sort had he been on the right side. 

Since the war broke out Turf specu- 
lation has been comparatively mild, 
though nevertheless I have seen plenty 
of bets running into three figures. On 
the other hand, looking over the book 
of a prominent layer after a fairly 
importani race at Newmarket not long 
since, I noted that against one horse 
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who was not inconspicuous in the market 
he had laid one sovereign each way, and 
against another £17. What: betting will 
be like after the war cannot be guessed. 
For one thing it depends much upon 
how long peace is delayed and what that 
peace may be when it comes. Prior to 
the cyclone, however, there was perhaps 
on the whole more betting than is 
generally imagined, and it was a con- 
versation with a very well known 
commissioner on this subject which put 
the idea of writing the present article 
into my head; for I thought that 
enlightenment on the subject from an 
undoubted authority might be interesting. 

The genus ‘‘ commissioner ’’ came into 
being a great many years ago. Now he 
is practically indistinguishable from the 
professional backer, a more recent 
introduction into the dramatis persone 
of the Turf. It is an extremely lucrative 
business as carried on by the leading 
exponents. The late George Herring 
began in the humblest way, and left a 
huge fortune after distributing enormous 
sums for benevolent purposes; but 
though his wealth was founded on the 
backing of horses it grew by enterprise 
in other transactions. He had the wit 
to perceive what the introduction of 
electricity for lighting and other purposes 
must mean. The late George Reynolds 
and his associate the late Mr. Wingrove 
Smith, were also well known in their 
day though less so than, and not nearly 
so successful as, Herring had been. I 
am not going to mention the names of 
living commissioners nor do I propose 
to indicate the identity of the one from 
whom these pages are derived, but the 
details I acquired from him are 
instructive as showing how latter-day 
speculation is accomplished. 

I suppose the general idea is that the 
commissioner is asked by an owner to 
back a horse for a certain sum, that he 
gets on at, we will say, the rate of 100 
to 8, returns the money at 10 to 1, and 
has something on for himself—not at the 
shortest price. This is a crude con- 
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ception, and at least in many cases an 
unjust one, for there are commissioners 
who pride themselves on obtaining the 
longest prices that are to be had and 
scrupulously paying them over, being 
content themselves with what they 
consider it discreet to bet on their own 
account. There is room for the exercise 
of a great deal of discretion. As a 
general rule when an owner asks a 
commissioner to back a horse for him 
the animal is well fancied—there may 
be occasions when an owner of the baser 
sort backs an animal not intended to 
win, throwing away a certain sum with 
an eye to schemes in the future. But the 
commissioner, in spite of the horse really 
being fancied with confidence by owner 
and trainer, may not by any means share 
their faith and may decline to back it on 
his own account. He may even go so far 
in the opposite direction as to lay 
against it. He will hardly do well in 
the long run unless he is a really good 
judge. Sometimes, therefore, a com- 
missioner transforms himself into a 
bookmaker so far as the race about 
which he is occupied at the time is 
concerned. A few years ago, for example, 
an owner of a horse which was thought to 
have a great chance for one of the Spring 
handicaps went to my informant, told 
him the state of the case and asked 
what he had better do? The owner 
wanted to back the horse for £1,000, and 
the commissioner who had of course 
made a careful study of the weights and 
knew to a great extent what would be 
backed, offered 25 monkeys to 1 and 
6 monkeys for a place. If the owner 
had accepted it would have been the 
commissioner’s business, it will be under- 
stood, to back the animal in various 
quarters so that he could obtain the 
greatest possible profit on his wager. 
In this case the owner thought he ought 
to get a longer price. A visit was paid 
to Fry, who was at length persuaded to 
lay 30 monkeys with proportionate odds 
for a place, the commissioner being 
concerned in carrying out the scheme. 
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The horse won starting at 7 to 2. Soon 
after this the commissioner told me that 
he had to put a large sum on another 
horse, and backed it to win £43,000, 
leaving it at 28 to 1; and in Sunstar’s 
year, no longer since than 1911, he 
backed eleven horses to win £33,000 and 
another to win £16,500 without making 
anything like a warm favourite. 

The ordinary backer is advised by men 
of experience only to go for one horse in 
a race, and if he does not fancy anything 
sufficiently to entertain a strong belief 
in its chance, to leave that race alone. 
This is by no means the custom of the 
professional backer, whose endeavour is 
to stand to win, at any rate in an 
important ante-post betting race, on 
several horses. But the cleverest of the 
fraternity is naturally liable to make 
mistakes. When Comfrey won the 
Cambridgeshire in 1897 my informant 
had gone for five different animals, and 
stood to win on them respectively 
£24,000, £16,000, £8,000, £5,000, and 
£4,000. Three of them ran _ second, 
third, and fourth, the winner it will be 
remembered getting home by a short 
head, the same between second and 
third, and again, unless my memory is 
astray, between third and _ fourth. 
Comfrey was not one of the five. This 
was the race for which Galtee More, as 
a three-year-old carrying 9st. 61b., was 
made favourite at 9 to 2. St. Cloud II., 
ridden by Sloan, just failed to beat 
Comfrey ; Sandia, with White on his 
back, third, White having been the 
jockey who on Sailor Prince beat Archer 
on St. Mirin a head for the fateful 
Cambridgeshire of 1886. St. Cloud II. 
would have done my friend extremely 
well, and failed by a piece of sheer bad 
luck—if that be the right way to express 
it. One of the other jockeys, of course 
I must not give any indication of who 
he was, seeing how well Sloan was going, 
crossed over the course and bumped him 
severely. In the book about Sloan lately 
published the American jockey makes 
no reference to this incident, but declares 
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that he won on St. Cloud, that Sandia 
was second, and Comfrey three-parts of 
a length behind ; as to which, however, 
I think there can be little doubt that 
the judge is far more to be depended on 
than the jockev. My friend came out 
£29 to the good, having taken a casual 
1,000 to 30 about the winner and also 
reaping a little place money on the two 
runners up. 

An idea seems to exist that there is 
not at present much money in the ring. 
My friend contradicts this impression. 
There is plenty to be won if one has the 
luck to pick the right horse and to take 
the odds to a sufficient extent. On some 
races I am assured there was more 
betting during the two or three years 
prior to the war than in the previous 
five or six years. The Lincolnshire 
Handicap was one of these. For some 
unknown reason—this perhaps is a fact 
not generally known—races fluctuate in 
importance, so to speak. There is a 
brisk and extensive market for a period 
of years and then they are unaccountably 
neglected. The Lincolnshire Handicap, I 
am assured, has lately been one on which 
men could bet as muchas they liked. The 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire have 
always continued popular ; the Hunt Cup, 
though not the medium of speculation 
it used to be has unfailingly been a good 
betting race. There has been a falling 
off on the Jubilee, the City and Suburban 
market has shrunk, but not nearly to 
the extent of the Goodwood Stewards’ 
Cup, which, indeed, my friend describes 
as a ‘dead letter,’ the extraordinary 
thing being that it declined after the 
alteration and vast improvement in the 
course, the Duke of Richmond having 
spent a very large sum of money in 
levelling the ground so as to give some- 
thing like an equal chance to all the 
runners. Years ago the Stewards’ Cup 
used to be a great betting race in spite 
of the fact that so very much depended 
on the draw for places—since drawing 
was established: prior to that on the 
jockey’s early arrival at the post, so 
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that he could take up his position, 
usually settled the point. Then it 
became a question of keeping it. I have 
seen Archer, and indeed other shrewd, 
and also powerful, practitioners, arrive 
late at the start but nevertheless get the 
rails. So important was the place a 
jockey occupied in this Goodwood race 
that many men would not bet at all 
until the draw was known. I recollect 
that my friend Captain Percy Bewicke 
had not done so in 1903 when 
Dumbarton Castle, with whom he was 
connected, won the Cup, there was little 
time to make up for the delay in invest- 
ment and he had by no means the good 
race he felt that he should have had. 
It is inexplicable that, the course having 
been so greatly improved by the Duke’s 
care and expenditure, the handicap 
should not have increased in popularity. 
As remarked, however, this popularity 
fluctuates, and we can only look forward 
to Goodwoods when the market has 
revived. 

Fashions change in betting as in other 
things, and it is much more the habit to 
wait till the day, in the few races about 
which there is still any ante-post betting, 
than was formerly the case. This I take 
to be, at least to a considerable extent, 
because prices have had such a tendency 
to shorten. On a handicap like the 
Cesarewitch or Cambridgeshire a would- 
be backer in the ’eighties might have 
reckoned on getting at least 20 to 1 
against his fancy if he started soon 
enough ; even in years when it was 
generally agreed that something was 
“thrown in”? much about those odds 
were obtainable, on occasions still longer 
ones. When betting was supposed to 
have begun on the now approaching 
Cesarewitch, though there was no actual 
favourite, three or four horses were 
quoted at 100 to 8, and if inquiry had 
been made for others very little more 
would have been offered. Constantly 
men have found that they can get better 
prices on the day of the race—of course 
I mean about horses who are fit and 
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well—than they could have got a month 
or more earlier. I particularly remember 
that this was the case in Signorinetta’s 
amazing Derby. In the spring several 
colts stood at short prices, White Eagle, 
Perrier, Vamose, and a few others. I 
think I am right in saying that certainly 
the three mentioned, all fancied, had 
been backed, or at any rate quoted, at 
quite half the odds at which they started. 
The densest of backers could hardly 
help perceiving the folly of having 
committed himself, recognising the risks 
entailed in several weeks’ training. 

Of course the idea used to be that the 
odds would shorten ,and,equally,of course, 
they sometimes did so; it may be said, 
however, they were on the whole almost 
more likely to expand than to contract, 
and there was always an excellent chance 
of having dead money on one’s hands. 
There can be no possible doubt that the 
bookmakers killed the ante-post betting 
from which they had long derived such 
a huge revenue. Those of them who 
played one favourite trick, who managed 
to convey the impression that there was 
a sudden and strong demand, apparently 
an old-fashioned stable commission, for 
some animal who they had ascertained 
was about to be struck out, profited at 
the moment. They did not profit in the 
long run; it was the familiar mistake 
recorded in the legend of the goose with 
the golden eggs. What a great deal of 
money the ring would have made had 
it been inclined to lay a reasonable price 
against The Tetrarch! And many 
sound judges were convinced, moreover, 
that he would not stay. In spite of 
his sire’s ability in that direction the 
conviction may be accurate as regards 
Roi Hérode’s stock. I suppose the 
most notable of them now running is 
Bethlehem, whose distance seems to be 
six furlongs. Some months before the 
Derby in which he should have taken 
part it was reported that someone had 
succeeded in getting 600 to 400 against the 
spotted grey, and flattered himself that 
he had done a clever stroke of business. 
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It has always been a standing surprise 
to me that at one time there was a winter 
market on the Oaks. Seeing how 
frequently it is found that three-year-old 
fillies have lost their form, how often 
again the best has not been seen of some 
big growing filly who was not produced 
till late in the season, not being then 
anything like ready, this can only be 
described as rash in the extreme. If the 
practice had continued bookmakers 
would have reaped bountiful harvests 
during the last few years. Mirska, 
Cherimoya, Signorinetta, Keystone II., 
could not have come into the considera- 
tion at all, and there would hardly have 
been much, if any, demand for several 
others. 

Years ago, before my time, men used 
to visit the Bath Meeting chiefly with a 
view to the Derby betting, and a special 
attraction to Chester was that there the 
Kempton Jubilee market was accustomed 
to develop. At fixtures shortly before 
Doncaster many people attended in a 
great measure for the purpose of 
ascertaining what was being done about 
the Leger. Nowadays a great many 
future event bookmakers in a large way 
of business do not go racing, I mean good 
men whose names are practically un- 
known beyond the confines of the racing 
world, not the ‘commission agents who 
keep themselves prominently before the 
casual backer, for in the category of 
good men some of these are by no means 
to be rated. It is exceedingly unwise to 
accept the eulogies all the members of 
this fraternity are in the habit of 
bestowing on their own benevolence and 
integrity. Some of them have all sorts 
of ingenious devices for avoiding pay- 
ment to those who have won money. 

Returning to the subject of com- 
missioners—not at all the same as the 
commission agents just mentioned— 
some semi-clever racegoers of small 
experience have an idea that it is a 
good plan to take note of what the 
professional experts back. On this head 
I may quote an anecdote from the 


article on Bookmakers and Book- 
making,” in the series entitled ‘‘ The 
Racing World and Its Inhabitants,” 
which ran through this magazine a few 
years ago and was republished by Messrs. 
Macmillan in book form—the volume is 
out of print so I am not giving it an 
advertisement with a view to aiding the 
sale. The story was told me by the late 
Dick Dunn. 

“Some time since I had a fancy that 
a horse belonging to a well known 
professional backer would win a certain 
race, and observing the owner come into 
the ring I told off my runner to follow 
him and see what he was doing, that is 
to say, whether he was taking odds 
about his own animal. My man executed 
his mission—or thought he had done 
so—and presently came to me. 

He’s backed seven horses,’ he 
said. 

““What! seven besides his own?’ 
I asked, rather puzzled. 

““ He hasn’t backed that at all—not 
a shilling !’ was the information. 

““Oh!’ I thought. ‘Not to-day 
then! That's all right !’ and I launched 
out against the animal in question, which, 
however, won quite comfortably. 
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“Next day I met the owner of the 
winner and mentioned to him that his 
win had hit me rather hard. ‘I was 
told you backed seven others,’ I 
remarked. 

“*T did,’ he replied, ‘ for other people. 
I had money to put on for them and 
then I backed my own.’ 

“Naturally, too, he got a good price 
about it, having to do so much for those 
who had entrusted him with commissions. 
My man had not stuck to him long 
enough ; but I could not blame him, for 
he seemed to have found out all there 
was to know.” 

Needless to say it is most essential 
that the executor of commissions should 
keep his head in the hurry and turmoil 
of his duties, but it may pay to make 
a mistake! My friend gave me an 
instance. He was just beginning to put 
a substantial sum on a horse, and had 
taken 275 to 100 twice, when he was 
interrupted. He resumed his work, put 
on the whole amount with an addition 
for himself, and had finished in time to 
see the horse win. Adding up his book 
he found that 550 to 200 on the right 
side, the two bets he had completely 
forgotten. 
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WE had enjoyed to the full our autumn’s 
sport upon the Hungarian plains where 
partridges rise from the maize fields in 
clouds, and upon whose marsh lands 
wildfowl are as the sands of the sea for 
multitude. Now we bethought us of a 
return to our own land. 

‘ But first,” said our kind host, “ you 
must add a bear or two to your bag. 
Why not go on to one of my hunting- 
lodges in the Carpathians ? I only wish 
I could accompany you, but business— 
business, alas, that cannot be neglected 

calls me to Vienna. However, Istvan 
the Bulgarian, my headman at S., will 
do you well. He is a really good jager 
—and a cook not altogether to be 


despised. I fear you will find the living 
somewhat rough in those mountain 
solitudes, but IT know you won’t mind 
that if the sport is good.” 

We would not—and said so with 
emphasis. So, bright and early on an 
October morning we bade adieu to our 
kind entertainers and set off on the long 
drive through a_ beautifully wooded 
country of hill and dale. The golden 
autumn sunlight streamed down upon 
beech, chestnut and birch, decked out 
in all the gorgeous hues of their death- 
robes, the fresh nip of the autumn air 
sent new life through our veins. 

On, on our carriage rolled, at first 
over the excellent Government road, 
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then over a stony, rutty track which 
set us rattling about like peas in a 
drum. Towards noon we drew up at a 
little house on the edge of a great forest ; 
this was one of the keepers’ cottages 
on our host’s vast estates, and the 
keeper’s wife had prepared for us a 
sumptuous repast. Here wheeled traffic, 
such as it was, ended, and it behoved 
us to take to the saddle. So, having 
done something more than justice to 
our excellent luncheon, we mounted two 
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upward, until oak gave place to stunted 
fir, and pine-tree to gaunt, grey juniper 
bush, while the snowy peaks of the 
background drew ever nearer. 

The shades of evening were falling 
over the lonely landscape when, rounding 
a sharp corner of the mountain flank, 
we saw a wisp of blue smoke curling 
upward from a small fir coppice, backed 
by a mighty rampart of huge grey 
boulders. Our ponies quickened their 
pace ; five minutes later they halted in 
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sturdy, sure-footed ponies and climbed 
the steep track which wound among the 
boles of oak and pine. 

“Your lordships cannot mistake the 
road,” said the keeper, cheerfully, as he 
made his lowly parting salaam, “ for 
there is none other save that which leads 
to the residence of the Herr Grdf.”’ 

And there was not, for this lodge in 
the wilderness was set down amongst 
vast solitudes, “far, far from the busy 
haunts of men.” . . Upward we 
climbed through the dense forest, ever 
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front of a low wooden building with a 
long verandah, supported upon slender 
undressed tree-trunks, running along its 
entire front. A short, stout fellow came 
forward to greet us; his oval face, high 
cheek bones, thin, light hair, and long, 
narrow eyes were typical of his race. 

“JT am Istvan, at your lordships’ 
most honourable service,’ he murmured, 
as with a profound reverence he hastened 
to hold our stirrups. 

An excellent man Istvan proved—one 
of the very best jagers I have ever 
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known. His knowledge of woodcraft 
was superb; with umerring skill he 
tracked Bruin to his lair. And Bruin 
required a deal of tracking, for he was 
an expert in noiselessly and mysteriously 
vanishing into some unknown hiding- 
place. 

“In the depths of winter your 
lordships would not find him so timid,” 
said Istvan, as we were returning, one 
evening, from a lengthy chase which had 
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quit our quarters. Comfortable quarters, 
truly, they were, the thick log walls 
hung with pelts kept out all draughts ; 
after a long, healthful day’s chase in the 
forest, and an excellent dinner of bear- 
steak and bacon, it was cosy indeed 
to draw up our big chairs before the 
huge fire of blazing wood on the open 
hearth. 

With many a moving tale of adventure 
did the all-accomplished Istvan enliven 
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resulted in the death of a big black 
fellow, ‘‘ when the cold weather comes 
he is bold and savage enough.” 
Already we were finding the air 
sufficiently chill; scattered snow- 
showers began to fall, in the mornings 
frost held all the open ground in its iron 
grip. But the breath of the uplands 
was so invigorating, the forest-world 
was so beautiful, and the sport was so 
good, that day after day slipped past 
without our making up our minds to 


these evenings; tales of the savage 
ferocity to which the long, frozen winter 
drives the bear, still more ghastly tales 
of the havoc wrought in remote villages 
by the ravening wolf pack. 
‘““Sometimes, your lordships, a wolf 
goes mad and rushes through the country 
biting his fellows, who also go mad, 
biting the dogs, who bite their masters 
—all, all mad, all dying in the most 
terrible agony of convulsions.”’ Istvan 
shuddered and crossed himself devoutly. 
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Occasionally our raconteur abandoned 
the field of forest adventure for the land 
of legend, and quaint indeed were some 
of his old-world myths. One in especial 
which I recall now betrayed a shrewd 
insight into the character of various 
European peoples ; it ran somewhat as 
follows : 

When the Supreme Being’ was 
arranging the destinies of nations, and 
was giving to each its appointed place, 
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“Alas, I cannot bestow it—the Turk 
has already received that gift. But you 
shall have another great thing. I give 
you, above all nations, the capacity for 
Work.” 

Next arrived the Jews. “ Power— 
power, we beseech of thee, All- 
powerful!” But instead they were 
given the talent for business finesse. 

“Power! Power!” was also the 
prayer of the French nation. On them 
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there came before him, running at full 
speed, out-distancing all the others, the 
Turks. 

“ Give us, oh, give us of your bountiful 
omnipotence, give us Power!” they 
implored. So the Turk was given Power. 

Breathless, panting, arrived next the 
Bulgarians. “And what is your 
request ?”’ said the Supreme Ruler. 
“Omnipotent we crave, we humbly 
crave, Power!” was the reply. 


was bestowed the most marvellous gift 
for inventions. 

Last of all came the Greeks. ‘A gift 
—a gift! Oh, let it be that greatest of 
all—give us, we beseech thee, Power.” 

“Too late, far, far too late are ye, O 
Greeks. Already have I given away all. 
Why came ye so late ? For you remains 
nothing.” 

But the Greeks groaned and lamented 
and upbraided, and troubled the 
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Supreme Being exceedingly. So: “ Take 
that, then,” he said, and the Greeks 
departed with the gift for cunning and 
intrigue above all other races. 

Istvan was a perfervid Nationalist. 
How ardently he longed for the gathering 
together of all his own race in the Balkan 
lands (he, himself, belonged to the 
Bulgarian colony in Transylvania) into 
one kingdom ruled over by a man oi 
their own blood, we discovered as we 
were returning one evening through the 
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pad-mark through the forest aisles... . 
When, as frequently happened, the dogs 
were at fault, it was wonderful to see 
how swiftly and surely Istvan picked up 
the line. In the open glades the snow 
was frozen hard, but by a broken twig 
here, a stain upon the white surface 
there, Istvan unerringly followed on 
until upon some tract of powdery snow 
under a wide-spreading fir we again saw 
the imprint of the three-toed pad. « 

In a dense thicket of spruce we at 
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snowy forest after a long and exciting 
chase after the Big Bear with the Three 
Toes who had long enjoyed an evil 
notoriety as an especially bold depredator 
and for whose undoing many hunts had 
been organised, but hitherto in vain. 
On this occasion, however, he was caught 
napping. 

Lingering too long over the _half- 
devoured carcase of the stallion whom 
he had slain we were speedily on his 
track, and followed the three-toed 
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last came upon our quarry. 
eager whine the hounds plunged into 
its depths, there was a moment’s tense 
silence, then came a wild burst of snarls 
and yelps, followed by the agonised 


wail of a dog. We pushed forward 
towards the sound. In a small open 
space before a great tree, the dogs with 
hackles erect and flaming eyes were 
baying in impotent fury the big brute 
who stood with his back to the bole. 
One of them whose zeal had outrun his 
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discretion lay writhing in his death-agony 
at the bear’s feet. 

The small, bloodshot eyes shifted from 
the dogs to us, and in an instant, with 
incredible rapidity, the lumbering brute 
was upon us. I had barely time to let 
off one shot—which merely ripped his 
ear—and leap behind a tree-trunk, when 
the brute crashed forward. But as he 
passed, my friend fired—the bear stopped 
dead, stood for a moment stock-still, 
then slowly pitched forward on his head 
and rolled over. A convulsive shudder 
shook his body, then he lay motionless ; 
my friend’s bullet had passed clean 
through his heart. 

Istvan was wildly triumphant as he 
danced a war-dance round the corpse : 

“Ah-ha! Ah-ha! Three-toed One, 
never again wilt thou trouble our flocks 
and herds. Dead, dead, dead for all 
time, art thou! ”’ 

And as we wended our homeward way 
his exultation warmed his heart and 
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unsealed his lips upon a subject which 
he had never before broached : 

“To slay the destroyer of our flocks 
and herds is good—is most good,’ he 
said, with flushed cheeks and gleaming 
eyes. “ But to make an end for ever of 
the destroyer of our homes, of the 
murderer of our wives and children— 
ah, the bliss when that day dawns! 
Dawn it assuredly will, and that before 
the Danube river has poured much 
more water into the sea. Already the 
Turk—may he burn in fiercest flame for 
ever !—knows something of our teeth. 
But when we of Bulgaria are gathered 
from out the lands—the hour approaches 
fast—and have A Man of our own blood 
to lead MAN! Then shall 
our fangs be clenched in the throat of 
our foe. To the Turks, Power? Nay, 
then to Bulgaria shall be the Power— 
she shall hold the Balkans in the 
hollow of her hand, for ever and for 
ever 


Notre.—And now the Bulgarians and the Turks are allies !—Ep. 
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Tuirty acres, of two hundred and eighty, 
were given up to the cultivation of hops 


on the Ford Place farm. Hops, like 
other things, are kittle cattle. A couple 
of dozen years ago the acreage under 
hops on this farm was never fewer than 
one hundred; that, alas! was also the 
day of rather cheaper labour and higher 
market prices. 

The Filmers farmed Ford Place for 
some time before the advent of the 
second Charles of joyous memory. There 
are references to the place in the records 
of the Seventrees estate which are now 
kept in the strong-room of a bank in 
Pall Mall, but which, at one time, could 
be found in an old iron-bound wooden 
box in the library. The histories of the 
great rolling estate, and the farm which 
cut wedgelike into the park, are bound 
together pretty closely. 

The first Charles—as every schoolboy 
knows, some grown-up people as well— 
had rather peculiar views on the rights 
of sovereigns. Authentic details of the 
several little skirmishes which took place 
between King and Parliament in the 
vicinity are hard to gather. But there 
are references in manuscript to the great 
house of Seventrees, and the little farm 


of Filmer, even before the date of this 
skirmishing. There are to be found 
people, versed in such ancient lore, who 
hold that Norman William had a hand 
in the early fashioning of the place. At 
any rate, it was the allegiance of the 
Seventrees to the cause of the un- 
fortunate monarch that resulted in the 
Lord Protector himself, early on in his 
career, paying a visit to the house. He 
rode at the head of a few hundreds of 
soberly-garbed warriors of the Lord, who 
were not altogether inexperienced in the 
handling of heavy steel. The Lord 
Protector’s chief assistant rejoiced, if the 
term be permissible, in the name of 
God-be-with-us-Jenkins.”” He was not 
altogether a novice in the art of locating 
cunningly-secreted priest-holes. For a 
day or so he just nosed round, and then 
the light was vouchsafed him and he 
lifted up a loud and nasal voice in a 
doleful hymn of praise. And, proceeding 
to more practical measures, he appointed 
a guard .... and cut off supplies. 
After the third day, Sir Jasper Seven- 
trees, realising the position, straightened 
out his fine cambric cuffs, said a short 
but terribly earnest prayer, stepped down 
the narrow bricked steps, and made 
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many distressful holes in the leathern 
jerkins before going down with his back 
to the great oaken fireplace. 

My lady and young Jasper had reached 
the French court in safety some short 
time before. The exiles wandered with 
the Prince in the Low Countries and 
Cologne. When they returned Sir Jasper 
was young in actual years but old in 
experience of the world. He made a 
congenial addition to the court. 

The monarch, so it is said, was a man 
of somewhat greater promise than per- 
formance. Profiting by his experience 
of the world and his King and companion, 
young Sir Jasper was far too wise to nag 
for a return of the confiscated estates. 
Rather, he arranged a little affair of a 
hunt in the locality of his late estate and, 
having induced the King to accompany 
him thereto, threw out an all-embracing 
arm and informed His Majesty that their 
late lamented fathers had enjoyed many 
a similar day together over the same land. 
He more than hinted also that there was 
no good reason why the performance 
should not be repeated in the future. 

One gathers that Charles was a gentle- 
man with a keen sense of humour even 
were the other sense of gratitude less 
highly developed. Forthwith he returned 
the estate to his friend and suggested 
that labours of that sort were more than 
deserving of a little light refreshment. 
The house had suffered during the 
absence of its lawful owners, and the 
sportsmen adjourned to the then Ford 
Place for the meal. It would not be 
surprising if one were assured that 
Charles had noticed how the farm cut 
into the estate. To John Filmer he 
made token of our kingly gratitude” 
a present of the farm, to himself and his 
heirs in all perpetuity, in return for a 
meal provided. The payment was high, 
and the place wasn’t the King’s to give ; 
but Charles had a habit of overlooking 
these little things. It is so easy to be 
generous with other people’s money. 

It is as sure as sure can be that Charles 
hoped that the farm, cutting into the 
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fine land, would annoy the Seventrees 
of Seventrees. His hopes were justified, 
as the patient reader will observe. 

And Ford Place then was the vineyard. 

As David was to Naboth, so was the 
Sir Jasper Seventrees of 1890 to the 
John Filmer of that period. A trifle 
more so if anything. 

The baronet advanced money secretly 
when the hop crop failed for some years 
in succession, but, in his eagerness to 
secure possession, his hand was disclosed 
too soon, and John Filmer, realising the 
position very clearly, resolved to fight. 
He fought with that dour grimness that 
has been the rock on which every enemy 
of the English has, sooner or later, come 
to grief. His daughter was brought away 
from the boarding school and the pleasant 
paths of life along which his son sauntered 
suddenly became flinty. The staff was 
reduced ; the acreage under hops cut 
down. Hops want much capital for their 
successful cultivation. The securing of 
the capital to pay out the grasping 
neighbour demanded almost superhuman 
effort. Yet in some way Filmer achieved 
the seemingly impossible. The work 
shortened his life, and made his later 
years bitter. He refused a sort of friendly 
overture made to him by the baronet, 
and when that gentleman turned _ his. 
tame lawyer on to the business John 
Filmer took occasion publicly to horse- 
whip him in the market ordinary of the 
“Rose and Crown.” 

“T can overlook it this time,” said 
the solicitor, trying to explain away his 
rather timid behaviour on that exciting 
occasion, “‘ but my Sunday hat! if he 
so much as looked cross at me again,. 
I’d—damme! [’d——’” 

The lawyer complained to his employer. 

“What the devil did you expect him. 
to do?’ demanded the nobleman. 
“Put his arms round your neck and 
kiss and be friends ?” 

The curious parallel between the two 
families continued. The Sir Jasper under 
whose careful hand a new stream of gold 
had flowed into the coffers went the way 
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of all flesh. When the call came he met 
it bravely, confident that he would be 
given a seat on the board when the final 
discussion of earthly matters took place. 
He obtained a solemn promise from his 
son that the pursuit of Ford Place would 
not be abandoned nor even slackened. 
This done he lay back and slept peace- 
fully until an hour before his death 
when he was disturbed by the clinking 
of a glass by a careless nurse. 

“What the deuce are vou playing 
musical bells there for?” he asked 
querulously. “‘ Can’t you let a man die 
in peace ?”’ 

From all of which it will be gathered 
that he was an interesting old gentleman 
both in sickness and in health. In his 
great length of upstanding, healthy 
manhood the new baronet combined 
most of the virtues of his race. He 
would have shot a man quite cheerfully 
for an act of treachery, and as cheerfully 
given his coat on a snowy night to cover 
a suffering dog. 

He was by no means so anxious to 
include Ford Place in the Seventrees 
estate as his father had been. The 
promise had been made without serious 
consideration and to assuage the last 
hours of a somewhat irritable and sick 
man. At a later date he was brought 
full face to the problem. Thinking over 
the matter he decided to visit the farmer 
personally and to make an offer so 
generous that refusal could scarce enter 
into the question. The whole affair left 
him with rather a bad taste in the mouth. 

poor old perisher,’’ he said, to 
his legal man, “ has just as much right 
to his place as I have to this. If it comes 
to that, perhaps he has a better right to 
it for, after ail, they have stuck to the 
farm through thick and thin. Strangers 
have never held it, and they’ve had our 
place, curse ’em! And as for the family 
itself, why, hang it, I’m willing to give 
them best every time, for there have 
been some merry devils under this roof- 
tree at one time and another. Blood 
tells, you know, Warner. Lord, have 
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you noticed the walk Miss Filmer has 
got? Real thoroughbred it is. Clean 
action from beginning to end—you can’t 
get a walk like that out of the chorus, 
old lad—you solemn old blighter!’’ He 
punched the lawyer in the ribs. ‘“‘ You 
know a lot more about that sort of thing 
than I do, I’ll be bound! Anyhow, I 
promised the guv’nor, and I’ve got to 
go on with it, though between you and 
me I'd be glad if the old man gave us a 
real good dusting over the deal.” 

The lawyer demurred. He had very 
tender memories of the subject. 

“Oh, get out !”’ said the young man, 
and clumped off in his heavy tacketted 
shoes to the stables. For some reason 
best known to himself he hung about 
with the horses until the late afternoon, 
and then he followed the field path to 
Ford Place rather than the shorter road. 

It might have been an accident, or 
coincidence, or chance, or anything else 
at all that led Miss Betty Filmer to take 
the same path at the same time. On the 
other hand—it is as well to look these 
things squarely in the face—it may not. 

The lady, curiously enough, was icily 
cold and haughty. The man was very 
meek and humble. And they were both 
extremely nervous. 

“T was on my way to see your father— 
business, you know,” he explained, 
haltingly. 

“T am sure that he will appreciate 
the attention,’’ she replied. 

““T say, Miss Filmer,” he stammered, 
his face crimson with a healthy flush, 
“won't you let me explain? ’Pon my 
soul, I don’t think that, er. a 

“T am sure that you will take cold 
without a hat,’ she retorted. And then, 
taking pity on his confusion, “‘ Well?” 

The explanation was evidently both 
lengthy and involved, if one is to judge 
by the time it took them to walk the 
half-mile to the farm. 

“A promise of that nature,” she said, 
“is better broken than 
fulfilled.” 

“T have given my word,” said he.’ 
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“It would have been more honourable 
to have refused it. In any case we shall 
never sell the place. Ford Place has 
always been the home of the Filmers.” 

He winced at the thrust. ‘ I thought 
of seeing your father in the hope that 
we could come to some sort of a friendly 
arrangement.” 

“T believe Warner was thrashed for 
suggesting something of the kind.” 

“T shall see him all the same.” 

“ Possibly your valour is greater than 
your—judgment.” 

He looked her straight in the eyes. 
“T think you are unjust to blame me 
so. All that apart, -however, is there 
any good reason why this stupid feud 
of old men should affect our personal 
friendship ? ” 

“There is,” she said. ‘“‘ An excellent 
one. You are working to render me 
homeless ? ” 

“T should certainly like to 
you change your home,” 
audaciously. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ But friendly enemies ? ” 

“Well, perhaps,” she conceded, and 
her eyes dropped under his gaze. 

“That is something to begin with! 
Now I can see your father with a free 
mind.” 

“He is ill.” 

“Tam sorry. Some other time would 
do equally well. I have just thought of a 
fine scheme which would bring Ford Place 
into my family without its leaving yours. 
Perhaps your father would agree to it.” 

She fell into the trap. “ If that could 
be done I am sure we would all do our 
best to bring it about. Some legal 
arrangement, I suppose you mean ?”’ 

His meaning suddenly became clear to 
her. ‘Could my father make such 
an arrangement by himself?’ she 
threatened. 

“He could, perhaps, help. It is, of 
course, obviously impossible to worry 
him when he is unwell. You will let me 
know how he progresses ? ” 

“‘T will send one of the men.” 


see 
he replied, 
““ Then we are enemies ? ” 
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“T shall be out when the message 
arrives. Every afternoon, at this time, 
I shall, in future, be found in this lane 
hoping that 

“T will send the maid to give you 
news.” 

But she didn’t; and the world-old 
story of a man and a maid entered on a 
new edition. 

The daily bulletins grew ominous, and 
the night came when John Filmer, 
honest, fighting old John, the ninth of 
his line, gave up the battle, and passed 
on the leadership to his son. 

Sir Standish Seventrees waited, and 
on a rainy, dull November afternoon 
soon after, a sad-faced Betty came along 
the lane to give him the news. 

“Don’t,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t cry, it 
kills me. Betty, darling!” 


Somehow, she found herself in his 
arms, and, more wonderful still, rather 
She pushed him 


liking the experience. 
away at length. 

“You've no right 

“ But you care?” 

“T do care, dear,” she said, honestly. 
“T care more than I ever thought it 
possible to care for anyone. But you 
know how impossible it all is. Now let 
me go.” 

“Bless you, sweetheart! What else 
matters? We'll find a way out of 
everything now.” 

And what they said afterwards does 
not concern us here a little bit. 

The funeral was over before they could 
meet again. 

“What are we to do?” she asked. 

“IT suppose the place has gone to your 
brother ? ” 

“ With instructions that it is never to 
be sold to Sir Standish Seventrees— 
that’s you,” she told him. 

“T’ll come up and see him. The 
younger generation is more tolerant. 
Perhaps we can make some arrangement. 
If he would sell to me, I would include 
the place in your settlement, and it 
would still be in the family. That’s the 
scheme I had in mind at first.” 
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remember it,’ she told him 
laughingly. 

But the idea of telling her brother of 
the engagement so soon after the 
bereavement was opposed by her. 

“Why can’t you give up the thing 
altogether ? ” 

** Sweetheart mine, I would if I could. 
I gave my word.” 

“Can’t you break it for me?” 

He held her more tightly. ‘‘ Would 
you have me do so?” 

“T don’t think I would,” she said, 
and sighed. 

“Personally Tom doesn’t mind any 
more than you do. He always wanted 
to be in the Army, but dad kept him on 
the farm, and he has the same strict 
ideas of honour and word-keeping that 
you have. How obstinate you men are ! 
You have as much real common sense 
as—as 

She paused for a word. 

“The whole wide world holds no more 
sensible man than I,” he told her. 

“And why, may I ask, Sir Most- 
Highly-Conceited ? ” 

“ Because I fell in love with you,” he 
said. 

They were walking along the old lane. 
A hare got up from ahead and loped 
across the road. The winter sun shone 
clearly, sparkling on the water in the 
pond as they passed, and intensifying 
the blue in the eyes of the girl. On the 
hill the light glinted from the windows 
of the big white house of the Seventrees. 
Very far away a locomotive whistled and 
the sound reached them, mellowed by 
distance. 

A neat maid set the table in the long, 
low, heavily-beamed room. The flames 
from the log fire picked out the fine old 
furniture in dancing light and shadow. 
A very demure young lady adjusted the 
spirit lamp and poured the boiling water 
into the teapot as her brother entered. 
The men shook hands for the first time. 
They had met, and passed, and given a 
curt greeting for years. Both were fine 
specimens of clean, vigorous manhood. 
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“ You are very welcome, Sir Standish,” 
said Tom. Humour twinkled in his eye. 
“As a guest,” he added. 

“T was almost afraid you would set 
the dogs on me,” answered the visitor. 
“Miss Filmer was so kind as to afford 
me protection, or I am sure something 
very disastrous would have happened. 
I take it that we meet as enemies ? ” 

“Of the deepest dye,” said the host. 
“As we are more civilised than our 
respected progenitors, I shall neither set 
the dogs on you nor will my sister poison 
your tea.” 

The lady at the table had the grace to 
blush. 

“ Heigh ho!” resumed the farmer. 
“The land’s a weary job at best !”’ 

He stretched out his great length, and 
sat down by the fire. 

“Then why not give it up and we'll 
all be satisfied ? 

“ Ah, why not ? I don’t know! The 
old place has housed us for hundreds of 
years. We've never been rich, and I 
should fancy it’s a nearer thing now than 
it ever has been. You know that, of 
course? If the thing paid you would 
never have a dog’s chance of getting us 
out. Why do you want it?” 

“T don’t want it. My father did. I 
think living so much abroad warped his 
views a little. I made a promise not to 
neglect any opportunity of adding Ford 
Place to the estate. By fair means or 
foul it was to come in. My father was 
a headstrong man, unaccustomed to 
being thwarted.” 

“ Possibly,” said the farmer. And 
yet we have lived side by side with the 
Seventrees for several hundred years. 
There have been men in your family— 
big men—doing so much big work for 
the country that they had little time to 
develop petty weaknesses, and they 
never worried unduly about our daring 
to live on the same planet You 
are determined to keep your promise ? ”’ 

“JT think so—eliminating the foul 
means part of the contract,’’ answered 
the baronet. 
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“Then I shall keep to mine. I’m not 
going to be frozen out.” 

‘““ What would be a fair selling price ?” 

“The place is not for sale under any 
consideration.” 

“You could name your own figure. 
I’d double it.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but I can’t 
accept the offer. Shall we leave it at 
that and talk of other things ? ” 

Seventrees sighed. “‘ As you please,” 
he said. ‘‘ What shall it be—shooting 
prospects 

“Tf you like.” 

And on this subject they talked at 
length as became good sportsmen. 

“ By the way,” said Filmer, “I wish 
you'd see to it that your men close the 
gates after them. I’ve had a couple of 
sheep in the pond this last week.”’ 

“ Right! Any idea which one it is ? 
I’d sack him.” 

“T haven’t. If I catch him at it I'll 
save you the trouble, and sling him into 
the pond myself. You wouldn’t mind ?” 

“T’d like it so long as I saw the 
performance. How are the hops showing 
up?” 

“ Nothing to shout about. They're a 
big gamble, and you want a_ heavy 
balance.” 

The big farmer sighed heavily. He 
was a man who kept fit always for the 
sheer joy of living, and felt himself 
wasted on the farm. 

After a while the guest rose. The two 
men walked down the lane together. 

“It’s a pity we’re enemies,”’ said Tom. 

“A thousand pities,” agreed the 
baronet. “I don’t mind telling you 
that, if you saw your way to let the 
place go, I’d ask you to be overseer of 
the whole concern. There’d be no 
reason why you should leave the house.”’ 

“Thanks,” said the farmer shortly. 
“It’s good of you, and, really, if I were 
a business man, I ought to take the offer. 
I’m just as pig-headed as you are, and 
we'll have a fight for it.” 

“ Quite. There will be more trouble 
than our little affair can produce before 
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long though. The situation looks very 
ominous to me.” 

Tom filled a heavy briar pipe before 
answering. “Yes,” he said, through 
smoke clouds, “ I don’t like the look of 
things myself by a long chalk. The 
Kaiser seems to be asking for it with 
a vengeance. It may blow over. 
Threatened men and countries live a 
long time.” 

“And houses,”’ laughed the baronet. 

“And houses also,” agreed the farmer. 
“ Well, so long! Look in—as a guest— 
any time you happen to be passing.”’ 

The full gravity of the situation took 
some time to dawn on the country. 
Politicians murmured soothingly or 
bragged ignorantly according to their 
respective temperaments. The Army 
knew, and the Navy. But the censor 
was appointed early. Educated people, 
in the habit of thinking for themselves, 
were the first to grasp the true awfulness 
of the war. 

In September Sir Standish Seventrees 
did two things of supreme importance. 
He donned the khaki of a second- 
lieutenant for the first time, and the 
sight of him, and the feminine fear for 
him, so affected Miss Betty Filmer that 
all her objections to a hasty marriage 
were taken in the first charge. 

The two of them, eyes shining, went 
quietly up to London in the big, purring, 
silver-grey Rolls-Royce one fine morning, 
and at lunch they dined together as 
Sir Standish and Lady Seventrees. 

“There is some little business to be 
completed before we go back, sweet- 
heart,” he said. 

Business ? ”’ she queried. 
wedding day?” 

“Only a matter of signatures, little 
one. I couldn’t make a certain person 
benefit if he—or she, as the case may 
be—had no actual legal existence, 
could I?” 

Her eyes were wide open and startled. 
She attempted feminine wiles to hide 
the sudden pang at the heart. For the 
first time it came to her that her husband 


“On our 


hadj undertaken a game where death 
gives very short odds. 


“Yes,” she said. And then: “ You 
were very sure that I was to be 
persuaded.” 

“Of course I was!” he triumphed. 


“Who could I be sure of if not you ?”’ 

She had no heart to argue further. 
They drove up to the solicitors, and there 
the documents were signed that made 
the girl richer by something like a million 
pounds in case. 

Tom Filmer joined the same regiment 
as a private a week later. Before the 
men disembarked on Continental soil 
at six months afterwards he had 
a sergeant’s stripes on his sleeve. The 
stars on the officer’s coat had also 
increased in number. 

Where they fought, and what they did 
during the following months are not, so 
far as this present chronicle is concerned, 
of supreme interest. The great God of 
Battles took them under his wing, and 
they gave him no cause for shame. As 
to the particular incident that gained 
the sergeant commissioned rank the 

- newspapers left little detail unreported. 

He dashed home on short leave to buy 
uniform and to see his sister. She met 
him at the station in the dog-cart. The 
villagers turned out in full muster. 
Unconsciously he poured balm on his 
sister’s heart. She wanted to ask news 
of her husband and dare not. 

“Sir Standish Seventrees,”’ he said, 
“was fine and fit this morning when I 
left, and he feels well enough to go on 
killing the Germans for years if need be. 
During the war, he sends word, there 
will be no rents collected from tenants. 
He has advised his solicitors and agents 
to this effect.” 

‘“God bless him,” shouted a woman. 
“And you, too, Tom Filmer. It’s the 
likes of the two of you that’s keeping 
us safe here.”’ 

At last the brother and sister were left 
alone for a few minutes. “ Still keeping 
the flag flying, old girl?’ She smiled 
bravely, and crushed back the tears. 
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When she saw him off at Victoria her 
eyes were still dry until the train had 
left the platform. 

The story of the English women who 
stay behind has yet to be written. It 
is doubtful if the man or woman lives 
capable of doing bare justice to this 
affair of quiet bravery and_ breaking 
hearts. 

Tom rejoined his regiment in due 
course. It was only a matter of a 
seven-hour journey from London. 

“Done all your business?” asked 
the captain. 

“Thanks,” said Tom. “All O.K. 
By the way, Betty has sent a letter for 
you. I really believe that since her 
brother was made an officer she has 
made up her mind to set her cap in a 
certain quarter. You can smile away 
as much as vou like, but don’t say I 
haven’t warned you.” 

The captain held out hand. 
“Hand it over,” said he, “‘ and don’t 
talk so much. Don’t want me to have 
ito shove you in irons, do you ?”’ 

Sir Standish Seventrees held the 
precious envelope very tightly, and 
endeavoured to preserve an impassive 
countenance. The effort was like to 
prove a failure, and he retired hastily 
to his dug-out where he came suspiciously 
near to crying as he read his wife’s letter. 
He overcame the weakness by going out 
and cursing the men vigorously. 

The great forward move was very near. 
Behind the lines enormous quantities ot 
heavy ammunition were stored. Fresh 
regiments had been moved up in secret. 
A curtain of heavy fire checked the 
observations of the enemy, and the 
‘planes, circling overhead, engaged the 
aircraft of the Germans and drove them 
off. The first reserves were well up to 
the first line of trenches. Organisation 
at home was beginning to tell, and men 
greeted each other with ‘‘ When’s the 
buzz?” and got the answer “ Soon.” 

The newspapers of the period have 
given a very fair idea of the actual 
operations on a big scale. Thousands 
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of small incidents, somewhat naturally, 
escaped detailed attention. The slag- 
heap of a coalpit does not appear, in 
the ordinary course of events, a very 
desirable possession. But circumstances, 
we were taught at school, alter cases, and 
the particular slag-heap in question was 
accounted of supreme local importance 
by the British commander. 

The colonel put the matter very 
bluntly before going down with a 
splinter of shrapnel in his left lung. 
“That’s the little heap we’ve got to 
take,” he said. ‘‘ And getting it will 
be just hell! Holding on to it will be 


a damned sight worse! The will 
take it. Five minutes to go... . one 
minute . go—o—o!” 


The range of the British artillery was 
lengthened. The men clambered from 
the trenches. Machine-guns cut death- 
lanes through the charging men. They 
had two hundred yards to cover and the 
effectives had been reduced by nearly 
fifty per cent. before they were amongst 
the enemy with the bayonet. 

Were you fortunate enough to speak 
with a survivor of this little affair you 
would find considerable difficulty in 
getting him to speak of the few minutes 
that followed the advent of the British 
in the German trenches. 

The two officers with whom we are 
particularly concerned found themselves 
alive and in charge of the slag-heap some 
short time later. Men who have looked 
death squarely in the face are sometimes 
queer conversationalists for some period 
afterwards. They shook hands. 

“Through asked the captain. 

“Mostly,” replied Tom. “ And you?” 

“I believe that nearly all of me is here 
somewhere. I’ve hardly had time to 
investigate yet.” He felt himself over 
with the greatest care. “ Yes, I’m all 
here, I think. And we've got the old 
heap.” 

“ Well, of course,” said the lieutenant. 
“T thought the old man had selected 
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you especially for this job, you being a 
bit of a specialist in land-grabbing, so 
to speak.”’ 

“Don’t be a silly ass! Lord! wasn’t 
it a beanfeast ? 

“Was it not! There’s a bit of a 
trench about twelve feet deep just 
along there. There was a big German 
shoving cartridges into his magazine just 
as I arrived. I took a flying leap and 
let on him amidships . . . and his day’s 
work was done. Thank the Lord we're 
through, anyhow! I was quite sure I’d 
get through even when I was home, but 
you never know. I took the precaution 
of putting my affairs in order, although 
it’s the Army for me in future. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if I don’t finish 
up as a general.” 

“T hope so. What do you mean by 
putting your affairs in order? Mean 
you've made your will, and so on? You 
ought to have done it before.” 

“That wasn’t much use. You see, 
I hadn’t much to leave. I’ve done 
you a bit of a dirty trick, old man, 
to tell you the truth. You can make 
up your mind that Ford Place will 
never make part of the Seventrees’ 
estate now.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I’ve given it to Betty as a 
deed of gift. You can’t chivvy a woman, 
you know. What are you laughing at ? ”’ 

“You, you silly old jackass! Bettv 
and I were married before I came out,” 
said the captain. 

They both laughed. “ You sly devil ! 
Betty, too! I'll clip her ear for her 
when I get back! Touch wood!” He 
laid his hand on the wooden bulkhead 
supporting the sides of the trench. Then 
he sat down and lighted a pipe. “ Well, 
well,” he resumed. “I might have 
known you’d get the damned place 
somehow ! Trust the real old aristocracy 
to get their fingers on a bit of land. 
Duck, brother-in-law, duck! MHere’s a 
Jack Johnson.” 
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~PHEASANT AND GENERAL COVERT-SHOOTING 


BY OWEN JONES 


To the guns and others who are not 
behind the scenes the management of 
covert-shooting may appear extremely 
simple. The woods available seem to 
consist of precisely the right number of 
beats for the time before lunch and also 
for the afternoon campaign ; and the finish 
comes with the going of the light, just 
as the last beat of the last covert is over. 
Everything seems to fit in with ideal 
convenience. No abnormally early start; 
no long walk or retracing of steps to 
_ lunch, or afterwards, to grumble at. No 
“nothing more to do” when there is 
still half-an-hour to dusk—not even a 
little savoury drive of partridges, or raid 
on the pigeons in the trees of a park, or 
the chance of a brisk volley at duck. 
There is no slightest sense of the day’s 


incompleteness, and everyone is con- 
tentedly ready for home, feeling that 
the best has been made of everything. 
Yet the affairs of covert-shooting are in 
fact far from being as automatic as they 


look. The automatic appearance is 
proportionate to the skill with which 
all the plans are made and carried out. 

November is the conventional month 
for covert-shooting. Pheasants by then 
are warrantably fit in flesh, plumage, 
and strength of wing. The leaf is off 
the undergrowth, sufficiently at least for 
the beaters to make fair progress through 
it ; this applies to woods and copses in 
which there is underwood of the ordinary 
deciduous mixture. There are, of course, 
many small spinney-like coverts, besides 
others of considerable size, which are 
shootable some weeks earlier, and are 
customarily dealt with from the middle 
to the end of October. These coverts 
very likely consist of fir trees with no 
undergrowth to speak of, or entirely of 
ash-poles, or of one or two-year-old 
hazel shoots; in none of which would 
pheasants be safely inclined to stay after 


the first experience of draughty cold. 
So it is necessary to shoot very early to 
get what birds there are, unless you 
have cosier quarters into which they can 
be relied upon to retire. It is desirable 
that coverts for early shooting should 
be small enough to be taken in one beat 
to guns stationed outside. But this 
oftentimes is easier said than done, 
owing to thick underwood, through which 
it is impossible for birds to rise; the 
result is that they peep out, see that 
their further retreat is cut off, and 
continually cause disappointment by 
threading their way back through even 
the best of beaters, or by declining to 
budge till all danger is past. In such 
circumstances it will by no means 
improve matters to attempt placing the 
guns inside. Many a snug little copse, 
in which birds would otherwise be quite 
content to stay till its leafy blindness is 
gone, is fruitlessly disturbed by launching 
the attack weeks too soon. 

Everyone knows the readiness and 
speedy power of pheasants to run, at 
the slightest provocation, late in the 
season, especially after several onslaughts 
have been made on their favourite 
haunts. In spite of this common know- 
ledge, there is a tendency to ignore, or 
at any rate not to make full use of, the 
natural preference of pheasants for 
running so soon as they hear hostile 
sounds for the very first time in their 
lives. You can rely on their running. 
The difficulty is to tell when and where 
they will stop. It is certain they will 
run much farther than is convenient 
before they stop of their own accord ; 
if you trust to their stopping thus you 
will not, unless by mere luck, see much of 
them. As this dependable habit of running 
facilitates their escape, so it lends itself 
most usefully to the bringing about of 
their undoing. The good organiser of a 
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covert-shoot, whether on a small or Jarge 
scale, always betimes appreciates the 
faith of pheasants in discreet running 
being safer than valorous postponements 
of flight by wing. 

By making judicious use of the birds’ 
prompt willingness to run they can be 
induced to go to a place to which it 
would be simply courting failure to 
attempt to drive them on the wing. 
They will break back, or away all over 
the place on the flanks when they have 
taken wing, before they have advanced 
half the distance they would have 
traversed, without the slightest sign of 
rebellion, on their legs. Therefore the 
great art in running them to where you 
would have them is to be amply cautious 
not to provoke them to take wing ; for 
if a few start flying the rest are almost 
sure to follow their example. And when 
pheasants do get on their wings, if not 
brought down by shooting, it is for 
them alone to say when and where they 
will light. All the stops in the world 
will not stay the progress of flying 
pheasants sooner than the birds are 
minded to pitch; in fact, the sight of 
stops, particularly in conjunction with 
their most frantic gesticulations and 
shouting, is worse than useless, and only 
scatters them the more and makes them 
fly still farther. 

It is, moreover, not possible to 
accomplish much in the way of guiding 
the direction of flying pheasants by 
stops unless the birds are flying rather 
low in the open (or where the surrcund- 
ings allow them a clear view of the stops 
at a distance), and there is plenty of 
recom, so that birds swerving away from 
one line of stops are not turned into 
headlong flight over the opposite line, 
but have full scope to swerve again before 
they reach it, and thus take the right 
course. Pheasants subtly vary the pace 
at which they run. They as a rule move 
fastest towards a place they themselves 
would choose to go to, if the course 
is free from ground-level obstructions; 
they progress at their tardiest rate when 
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going against their inclination, and they 
have to thread a passage through thick 
bottom-covert. To avoid their untimely 
taking wing you should avoid forcing their 
pace; they will not stand being hard- 
pressed. This is an important question 
for the judgment of the person in charge 
of the beaters. 

There is no definite rule as to the 
speed or slowness with which the beaters 
should move, though I should say the 
average rate for covert-shooting is about 
two miles an hour. The commander of 
the troop should be continually on the 
watch for signs which will be a helpful 
guide to his regulation of the beating 
line’s progress. If the beaters see next 
to no pheasants in front of them, that 
is a sign the main body of the birds has 
run on, and the advance may be 
quickened. But if tight-squatting birds 
are frequently encountered, or several 
are viewed that do not exhibit much 
desire to run forward, then the beaters 
should be at once ordered to slacken 
speed, keep an extra good line, entirely 
free from salients, and make no noise 
except a continuous, subdued, and 
persuasive tapping with their sticks. 

Ordinary beaters are not to be expected 
of their own initiative to tap all together 
or with anything approaching an even 
degree of intensity. One man_ will 
belabour a tree trunk as if his life 
depended on the violence and noise of 
each blow, while another will either 
remain utterly inactive or imitate the 
gentlest form of massage on a twig. It 
is much the same with beaters when 
they uplift their voices; one man will 
speak like a bellow from all the bulls 
of Basan; another, if you tell him to 
shout, will whisper and expect you to 
hear. A little instructive lecture before- 
hand to the beaters from a qualified 
leader will generally prove an indirect 
help towards coaxing rather unwilling 
pheasants to run on ahead, so long as 
there is sufficient cover to hide them, 
and you do not try to push them too far. 
The beating line’s rate of progress should 
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be controlled so as to prevent sheer waste 
of time in creeping through under- 
wood in which daylight can be seen 
almost from one end to the other, and 
there is palpably little game. The time 
thus saved will be a gain when thick 
beats, well packed with skulking birds, 
are being taken. The yield of many a 
fat beat of goodly covert is lessened 
because the beaters have to hurry 
through it against time. 

Covert -shooting this season will, 
generally speaking, be early where 
pheasants are concerned. Their food- 
bill in normal times is always a rather 
heavy item, except in so far as a 
prolonged outlay may enhance the 
prospect of superior sport. But with 
corn at its present price it would be 
culpable waste to feed pheasants at all 
lavishly for a longer period than is 
actually necessary; even people who 
could individually afford the expense 
regard it as unjustified. It is never 
economical to feed pheasants longer than 
necessary if they are merely to be eaten. 
They fall off in condition, if not 
abundantly hand-fed, directly their other 
food becomes scarce, and that is so soon 
as the stubbles are ploughed up and 
insects have gone into impregnable 
quarters for the winter. 

Whether or not because of economic 
reasons, it is always a great mistake to 
shoot coverts too early. Some, as I have 
said before, may be suitable for shooting 
almost as soon as pheasants come into 
season. But coverts of the average kind 
and size are seldom fit much before about 
the middle of November. The leaf 
question depends not only on when the 
leaves are ready to fall but on weather 
that is boisterous enough to fetch them 
down wholesale. One wet windy night 
will wonderfully alter the shootable state 
of a covert by the next morning. My 
advice is, don’t trust to luck if you can 
possibly help it, but fix a date by which, 
in view of the average time in other years, 
the leaf will assuredly be off sufficiently. 
Oak underwood is weeks later in shedding 
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its leaf than hazel. Again, if oak trees 
are thick in a covert in which it is 
expedient mostly to post the guns inside 
along the rides, it should be remembered 
that till weeks after hazel underwood is 
amply bare the leaves on the oaks will 
be practically as thick as ever, only 
brown instead of green. 

To shoot a covert that is still not so 
bare as it ought to be requires an extra 
number of beaters, and, as_ beaters 
will be anything but plentiful, this is 
another argument against avoidably 
early shooting. However, supposing an 
unfavourably early date must be fixed 
upon or none at all, the best must be 
made of it. Perhaps there will be some 
substantial hedgerows adjacent to a 
hopelessly blind wood ; or there may be 
a root-field or two within fortunate 
distance, with fences leading temptingly 
thereto. Such conveniences may by 
skilful woodcraft be used to great effect. 
By refraining from opposing the frontal 
passage of the pheasants inside the wood, 


.while adequately guarding one or both 


flanks of each beat and so encouraging 
the birds to keep on running ahead, you 
may ultimately corner them so that the 
guns have a proper chance. Only a few 
stops will be needed for the far-ends of 
root-fields or hedgerows. The birds will 
be no trouble to beat back towards their 
wood. To facilitate the withdrawal of 
pheasants to external flushing-places it 
is a good plan to make these the 
chief feeding-places for a week or two 
previously. 

Seeing that well-nigh everywhere there 
is bound to be an abnormal dearth of 
guns, beaters, and stops, the puzzle will 
be how to obtain the fattest results from 
such contingents as may be procurable. 
No doubt it will be suggested that small 
beats should easily solve that question. 
But just fancy the increase rather than 
curtailment of time that small beats 
would involve. Think of the almost 
continual dreariness of the proceedings. 
Precious little game, pheasants in 
particular, would be so accommodating 
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as to wait patiently in a day-long series 
of miniature beats, unless each beat were 
thoroughly stopped to start with, which 
would be utterly impossible. Of course 
it is obvious that the width of each beat 
must be reduced in reasonable proportion 
to the fewness of the beaters, but it 
would be futile to go to extremes. In 
beats in which it is anticipated there 
should be a numerous gathering of game, 
a few beaters can be made the most of 
by each man working laterally to and fro 
as he goes forward. The first and last 
beats of a wood of medium size are 
commonly the most fruitful. 

In the usual way of taking big coverts 
it is customary to beat them piece-meal 
all over. The idea of making good every 
part is all very well, but it consumes a 
lot of time, which often means a scramble 
at the finish, or perhaps the last and 
most promising beat of the day has to 
be left undone, owing to darkness. 
There is seldom any material quantity 
of game in the middle beats of a large 
wood compared to what there is in the 
others. It is a good plan to leave out 
entirely a few of those dull central 
beats; this will be more than ever a 
gain during the present season. The 
outside beats are the ones where there 
will be by far the most shooting. If by 
this method of skeleton beating you find 
you have finished a wood considerably 
before time, then try again a selection 
of those outside beats which are most 
distant and opposite to each other. In 
any case it is preferable to have finished 
rather early than too late, or maybe not 
to finish at all. 

It is annoyingly unfortunate, when 
there is a big concentration of pheasants 
in a final outside beat towards the 
expectant guns in the open, if practically 
every bird breaks back. Should you 
want to make sure of getting your birds, 
it is wisest not to risk beating the last 
section of a covert to the open, especially 
at the close of a day. There is always 
plenty of uncertainty about birds coming 
to guns posted outside, but there are 
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various influences, besides the birds’ 
humour at the time, which affect the 
likelihood of their coming out or turning 
back. The birds that are most to be 
relied on to face outside guns are those 
which do not properly belong to the 
covert, but have sought temporary 
refuge in it from elsewhere ; the farther 
they have come from their home, the: 
more recklessly they will do their best 
to return. Unless there is some sort of 
distinct inducement, you should not 
expect pheasants to rocket forth over 
the open, even if there were no guns in 
waiting for them. More than ever, if 
it is just before the time when they 
would be thinking of going up to roost, 
would an attempt to send them away 
from their home-covert be asking for a 
stubborn refusal to go forward. At all 
times it is a sound maxim not to try 
to drive pheasants into the open unless 
within reasonable distance there is some 
familiar harbour for them to go to. 

To provide high-flying birds is easy 
enough from a series of coverts on hills 
with valleys between. When your coverts 
are all situated on more or less flat 
ground, to produce a flush of fairly high 
birds calls for super-skill in planning the 
method of beating. A thick row of trees 
will assist. Should it be necessary for 
the guns to be placed with the trees 
between them and the beat from which 
the pheasants will be driven, it does not 
follow that the birds will come over the 
trees, but more likely through them. 
To guard against their not coming over 
the trees, netting should be run along 
the front of the beat some sixty or 
seventy yards back on the beat’s side 
of the trees, so that the birds are forced 
to rise where they will see the easiness 
of a gradual ascent. Trees behind the 
guns, but preferably not so close as to 
interfere with clear shooting, admirably 
assist the high-flying purpose; directly 
the birds are in the air they see the trees 
they will have to surmount, and forth- 
with soar upwards. Pheasants generally 
go finely over intervening buildings. To 
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this end, a cottage may be cleverly 
utilised. So much the better if its 
garden is bedecked with fluttering white 
from the wash. Should it not be the 
keeper’s cottage, an intimation as to the 
harmless nature of the coming bombard- 
ment should be conveyed to the occupier, 
with a couple of rabbits. 

The direction and successive order of 
the beats should be arranged so that each 
may feed another, and also that the 
minor beats collectively shall tend to 
improve, by the game that escapes from 
them, the promise of the special bag- 
making beats. The advantage of beating 
a covert in accordance with a cumulative 
scheme is plain, if you would gather the 
utmost bag. It may be that a rise of 
tall birds includes the price of seeing no 
more of the survivors for the day. You 
must consider the pros and cons of 
taking a beat this way or that, and 
decide which it is to be and stick to it. 
It is a foolish mistake to be constantly 
altering the arrangements of the beats 
after shooting has begun, because the 
stopping should also be altered, and to 
be effective that ought to have been 
seen to previously. 

When there is a shortage of beaters 
the method of taking each beat to the 
guns should be made as simple and 
direct as the conformation of the ground 
and best positions for the guns will 
permit ; if possible, perfectly straight- 
ahead. For if the beaters are too few 
they will have to be correspondingly far 
between, and unless each man is within 
certain touch of his neighbours, 
manceuvres in the least intricate, or 
involving timely and accurate wheeling, 
will be successful only by chance. Every 
opportunity of a cross-ride running 
through a beat should be taken to 
straighten a disordered beating line. At 
each end and in the centre of the beaters 
there should be a man of experience, 
or at any rate to be depended on to 
carry out his special orders and to 
help generally in keeping emergency 
individuals up to the mark. Beaters as 


a class are not fond of assuming the 
slightest responsibility without definite 
instructions from their manager. 

Dogs cannot on the whole be said to be 
a satisfactory substitute for human 
beaters. A well-trained team of dogs 
used regularly for work together answers 
all right where there is only a scarce 
sprinkling of game. Otherwise they 
miss parts of the ground, and in rushing 
to a find are apt to overrun game and 
so leave it behind. There is always a 
liability of dogs breaking away into 
fresh beats and disastrously disturbing 
them, especially when the rides are 
narrow. At best you never can tell 
which way dogs will drive the game they 
find, as likely as not it will be away 
from the guns instead of to them; 
it depends from what direction the 
dogs happen to be coming. However, 
one or two steady dogs that recognise 
the wisdom of working for the gun and. 
not solely for their own irresponsible 
amusement are very useful for supple- 
menting a thin line of beaters, and for 
working out dense places. 

It will be quite as difficult to procure. 
stops as beaters. Provided you can get 
stops, it does not matter if most of them 
are feeble walkers, for only a small 
proportion of the stops for a day’s 
covert-shooting are required to move 
more than a few yards to and fro from 
time to time, and for this a crawl will 
suffice. Many of them are wanted to 
stay all day at one place, tapping a. 
couple of sticks to warn pheasants by 
sound of their presence. Old men and. 
women serve capitally, and if too weak 
on their legs to betake themselves to. 
their fixed positions can be carted there 
and back in some sort of conveyance. 
Though it seems not to be fashionable 
nowadays for the females of the country- 
side to go out to work in the fields, there 
are plenty of leisurely women and girls 
who could manage to put in a day or 
two now and then as stops. Ten years. 
ago, in a village of barely three hundred 
population, I could count on a dozen 
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experienced women for stopping all 
through the covert-shooting season. 
To-day there is only one who sticks 
to it. 

The way to make the best of a few 
stops is to use them for the most 
important positions only, and to place 
them with judgment. The effectiveness 
of a stop largely depends on his or her 
being at the most influential distance 
from the part to be guarded. For 
instance, a stop should not be actually 
at a corner which is to be a flushing- 
place, or the birds may resent it and run 
back or fly out. About thirty yards 
from a corner is far better, in conjunction 
with a slight continual noise of stick- 
tapping. Nor should stops along a 
covert’s sides and at the end be too close 
to the stuff; one stop patrolling in the 
open about a long gun-shot from the 
covert will be superior to several close 
together right against the covert-side. 
Flags and paper and sewin should be 
freely used to supplement the human 
stops. Yapping dogs can be securely 
chained in positions where their noisiness 
will be temporarily of welcome service. 
So much for outside stopping. 

Sheets of paper hitched on the stuff, 
about a yard from the ground, at 
intervals of twenty or so paces along 
the rides, will be amply effective for 
interior stopping, so long as the game 
is not too closely pressed. Newspaper 
can be put up and taken down as you 
walk along. Both string and wire-netting 
serve finely as stopping for all kinds of 
rides. A point in favour of wire netting 
is that it can be set up long beforehand 
without fear of rotting; it should be 
left hooked up, and then dropped to the 
ground shortly before the shooting 
begins. Wire-netting besides is a handy 
means of persuading pheasants to rise in 
driblets throughout a beat instead of in 
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a vast cloud at the end. You erect the 
netting in a series of parallel fences, 
with irregular gaps, across the beat. 
Birds that fail to find the gaps in time 
have to get up as the beaters approach 
the successive barriers. 

If the main object is to secure as many 
pheasants as you can the first time 
through, ground game should be dis- 
regarded in making’ your plans. 
Pheasants, being this year mostly wild- 
bred, will take some getting after the 
first time of shooting. Hares, and still 
more so rabbits, can be attacked seriously 
later on, and with probably better results, 
when such undergrowth as_ bracken, 
brambles, and grass has thoroughly 
withered and died down. When ground 
game is the special quarry it is well 
worth while to beat with the wind, and 
uphill rather than down. If there are 
places where the stuff is extra thick, let 
the beaters start there and give the guns 
the benefit of being posted where it is 
Three guns will 


comparatively thin. 
cover a front of thin stuff better than 
six would the same distance if they could 
see for only a few feet owing to thickness. 
To make a scarcity both of guns and 


beaters go as far as they will, the 
advantages of beating towards the apex 
of a long isosceles triangle should not be 
overlooked 

I expect there will be somewhat of a 
reversion to the old-fashioned system of 
beating and placing the guns. After all, 
if the object is just to kill pheasants and 
not to show them at the highest sporting 
altitude, the surest way to attain that 
object is to put your guns in covert and 
beat steadily all day from ride to ride. 
There are many keen shooters whose 
skill is limited to cutting down pheasants 
as they bustle up from the stuff. Some 
of us would not grumble at simplified 
shooting. 
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FISHING 


IN 


MARMORA 


AmonGst Bic AND BREAM 


BY EDWIN L. 


THE English are still on the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and, Allah knows ! 
it may be some time yet before they 
become complete masters of the tideways 


leading up to Constantinople. But 
sooner or later they will be there, and in 
view of such an event, the anglers 
amongst them, not to mention others 
less directly concerned, may be interested 
in a few notes on the fishes of the 
Dardanelles by one who has sailed the 
midland sea from end to end, and caught 
most things it contains from big tunnies 
in the shadow of Gibraltar to nameless, 
rainbowed wrasse within scent of Smyrna 
orange gardens. The eastern end of the 
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Sea of Marmora and the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople is particularly attractive 
to the sea fisherman since, being so 
completely landlocked, it is generally 
calm, while the narrowness of the waters 
brings all kinds of sport within reach. 
Most of the fishing is done at night, 
for the historic channel between Europe 
and Asia is too clear by day for certain 
work. This has its advantages, and 
anyone with romance in his composition 
or an appreciation of the teeming human 
interests associated with the straits will 
not easily forget the evenings he may 
spend afloat in search of giant bass or 
silvery bream. I must not dwell on the 
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charm of these evenings here, but suffice 
it to say that in the wonder of the 
Eastern starlight, on a tideless, un- 
troubled sea, with the faint tracery of 
mosque and minaret, palm and temple 
outlined against the mysterious distance, 
the very spirit of magic and the romance 
of history is re-born. Floating in one’s 
caique over these haunted waters the 
lovely extravagances of “‘ The Arabian 
Nights ’’ come to mind, and all the ebb 
and flow of that more real but scarcely less 
dramatic story of hopes and fears which 
centres in the City of the Caliphs is born 
again. And then the dawns that follow 
after a long night’s fishing ; the infinitely 
tender harmonies of gold and _ rose 
heralding the coming of the sun; the 
lap of waters dimpling round the 
scarcely moving boat in lavender and 
red ; the quaint, undecipherable aromas 
of an Eastern land awakening ; the goat- 
bells on the hills, and the creak of 
cordage as the sails of the great oil 
feluccas fill with the soft morning 
wind—who can forget these things ! 
Amongst the most sporting of fish is 
a variety of our old friend the bass, 
known in the Bosphorus as the levrak. 
But while sea anglers at home are 
content with specimens of 3 1b. or 4 Ib., 
the Turk, or rather the Greek boatman, 
for most of the hand-lining is done by 
men of the latter nation, do not think 
much of a catch which does not weigh 
at least 8lb. Better fish, and they may 
be constantly looked for, run up to 25 Ib. 
or more. The bait most commonly used 
is live shrimp, several being put on a 
hook having a lump of lead about as 
big as a nut melted to the shank. No 
other is used in such a currentless sea, 
but the trace carrying the hooks should 
be long by reason of the clear water 
just mentioned. Bass fishing is generally 
done from a drifting boat, with forty 
vards of line out, the bait being kept 
lively by a constant movement of the 
line, and all likely spots, from the very 
edge of the water to four or five fathoms, 
tried in turn. If the shrimps fail to 
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prove attractive a small fish may be 
used as an alternative, one called the 
hamsi being especially liked. But doubt- 
less others would serve the purpose, and 
though local fishermen, being very 
conservative, will not look at spoon or 
artificial bait of any kind this is no 
reason why the bass should not do so. 
Possibilities in this direction our angling 
soldiers will have an opportunity of 
putting to the test for themselves, let us 
hope, ere long. Before turning to the 
next fish, it may be noted incidentally 
that the levrak, contrary to the views 
held in this country, is much esteemed 
for eating in Constantinople, and can be 
readily sold at a shilling a pound. 

After the bass of the Dardanelles 
comes the big kingbream, or merjan. 
The bass is a fish of the day which you 
may catch anywhere ; the merjan loves 
moonlight, and its haunts have to be 
known. Indeed, Turks say big specimens 
are only to be found over one rock, about 
three miles off Pendik, the exact where- 
abouts of which is the cherished secret 
of a few fishermen. But this is obviously 
nonsense. Equally extravagant and in 
keeping with the mystic traditionalism 
of the East is the way in which these 
fishermen propitiate coral fish.” 
The period of preparation, according to 
them, begins with the last moon in June. 
Every evening for fully a month from 
that time a slip-net containing a mass 
of pounded green crabs is let down on 
the rock and left to the appetite of the 
great bream. When this lengthy trial 
of patience is over the native fisherman 
takes his way one moonlight night to the 
spot, and while a companion paddles 
gently to maintain the position of the 
boat, lets down his line and awaits 
results. At the end of the line are 
ten feet of gut and a large, shank- 
weighted hook, called zokka, baited with 
three or four crabs deprived of their 
claws. The best hour, according to these 
charming old-world formalists, is the 
second after midnight, and a bright moon 
is essential. 
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What other details are necessary to 
make up the romantic picture! The 
outline of the distant shore stands out 
in black against the purple of the warm 
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against the caique’s sides in ripples of 
phosphorescent fire. Every now and 
then a great brown owl—or is it a djin 
or demon survivor from the pages of 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IN THE DISTANCE CAN BE SEEN THE SEA OF MARMORA 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, London 


The waters of the 


southern night. 
straits, which have carried the galleys 
of every nation in the world’s history 
on infinitely diverse errands, lap softly 


good Haroun Al Raschid—wings its way 
slowly from the Asiatic shore to ravage 
European meadows, and down below, 
wrapped in glowing mantles of that 
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same phosphorescence, strange forms 
come and go in the depth. As you 
dream, with the line over your finger, 
of Roman galleys and adventurous 
Norsemen, of Byzantine pirates and 
Phoenician merchants, of fair European 
girls who wept to see bend after bend 
shut between them and freedom as they 
passed to the slave markets of the City 
of a Hundred Sultans; as you dream 
of a thousand princes and ten thousand 
kinds of deep-sea ruffians who once used 
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A much bigger fish than either of the 
two already mentioned is the tunny. It 
passes through the Dardanelles twice in 
the year, and can, of course, only be 
fished for at those seasons. These tunny 
undoubtedly represent one of the 
indifferently utilised sources of wealth 
of the Ottoman Empire. In_ the 
Mediterranean they are a chief harvest 
of the sea to the countries near whose 
coasts they pass. They come in from the 
Atlantic in vast multitudes, journeying 


PROTI, PRINCES ISLANDS, SEA OF MARMORA 
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this famous waterway you almost forget 
the business which brings you there. 
But presently there comes a fierce tug 
at the line, and you forget no longer ! 
You come back to affairs of the moment 


with a start. When it is remembered 
that these bream run up to 30 1b, while 
101b. and 151b. are quite common 
weights, and fight with more than the 
ferocity of a salmon, it will be under- 
stood that they are tough customers to 
deal with. 


by way of Sicily to the Black Sea. 
After leaving that land-locked ocean they 
swim back again, with unvarying 
regularity, along the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
An average length for these fish is three 
feet, but even on the English coast 
specimens have been taken as much as 
eight feet in length and weighing some- 
thing like 500lb. It is said in the 
Constantinople clubs that an amateur, 
fishing ‘off the Golden Horn, once hooked 
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a tunny of that latter size on a clothes When the tunnies are coming through 
line and shark hook, but was so alarmed these narrow waters an_ enterprising 
at the dimensions and frantic struggles sea-fisherman might have very good 
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of his prize that he cut the line short off sport amongst them with the strongest 


at the boat end, and considered himself possible tackle, and baiting with the 
lucky to be rid of the catch so easily. palamid mackerel on which they prey, 
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or with any other small article of the 
kind, for the tunny is always hungry 
and always in a hurry. My own 
acquaintance with it as a sporting fish 
has been chiefly on either side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but it might give 
equal amusement in the Dardanelles 
while the runs are on. 


The tunny preys chiefly upon the 
palamid already mentioned which comes 
out of the Black Sea during the latter 
months of the year in countless shoals. 
As in the case of mackerel on the English 
coasts, when abundant, the water 
“boils” above their armies, they being 
taken at this time in great numbers by 
Greeks and Turks with coral or seine 
nets. The amateur angler, to whom 
quantity is more attractive than quality, 
will find the palamid alluring, and will 
be able to haul them on board until his 
arms ache if he uses any ordinary 
mackere] tackle and baits. 


Another good local fish is the lufer, 


a horse mackerel, best caught at night 
or, at all events, in the dusk, with fine 
tackle, and using slices of fresh fish as 
bait. The karageoz is another bream, 
but smaller than the merjan ; the khani, 
a rock perch, and the eurdek, a sea tench, 
none of these being particularly good 
eating. Indeed, the angler should be 
most cautious in cooking strange things 
he may chance to haul out of Eastern 
seas. I remember when I was fishing 
some time ago in the Corsican Gulf of 
Ajaccio my fisherman put back into the 
water with looks of disgust quite half 
of the finny creatures that came up on 
my hook. The great point in fishing in 
the Eastern Mediterranean is to use 
baits which generations of experience 
has shown the local fishermen to be the 
best. Tine tackle is also necessary in 
land-locked, tideless waters which are 
generally clear as glass ; but given these 
two essentials, capital sport may be had 
amongst surroundings of wonderful 
charm and novelty. 
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No. I.—AN AcT oF PIRACY 


BY J. VICTOR 


Jim CARTER, the young officer who was 
acting captain of the British steamer 
Arethusa, was in the chartroom calcula- 
ting the distance to run before altering 


the course, when the chief officer looked 
in quickly. 

“Submarine chasing us, 
announced. 

“ All right, Mr. Brown, don’t stop! 
I'll be there right away,” Captain Carter 
replied, and took another glance at the 
chart. 

A minute later he joined the other on 
the bridge and scrutinised the pursuing 
craft through his binoculars. She was 
coming through the choppy Channel seas 
at a good rate, her low body awash 
and, at times, only the periscope was 
discernable. 

““ Looks like a German,” he remarked. 

I saw the letter on her 
plainly, just now.’ 

“Well, we'll keep on our course for 
a bit; she hasn’t challenged us yet, and 
it’ll take her another fifteen minutes to 
get our range, anyhow.” 

Jim Carter ran down to the chartroom 
and hastily made some entries in the 
official log. Afterwards he examined his 
revolver, put it in the pocket of his 
reefer jacket, and returned to the bridge. 


sir!” he 


The submarine was still coming along 
behind, and he could see she had gained 
during his short absence. He paced the 
bridge, a splendid specimen of England’s 
manhood; but his keen, clean-shaven 
face was full of perplexity. 

The Avethusa was a big cargo boat 
with a valuable freight of frozen meat 
and provisions from the Colonies. In 
Wellington, her commander, Captain 
Jordan, had died suddenly and the 
owners cabled out instructions that 
Carter, who was chief officer of another 
of the company’s ships in the same port, 
was to bring the vessel home. Carter 
knew the command was only a temporary 
one, but he hoped it might lead to a 
permanency, and he was anxious for the 
voyage to end satisfactorily. He knew 
the value of the ship, that her cargo ran 
into over £300,000, and he knew, too, 
that the foodstuffs which filled the holds 
would be eagerly awaited on the London 
markets. 

In the Canary Islands, where the 
Arethusa called for coals, they heard 
that the enemy was blockading England 
with a big fleet of submarines and 
he cabled home for _ instructions. 
“Continue voyage. Use every care 
and device,’ was the reply, and, acting 
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on the order, he had the name and 
port painted on the hull altered to a 
foreign one. He brought the ship up 
across the Bay and round Ushant with 
doubled Jookouts and lights dimmed at 
night. London was barely thirty hours’ 
journey distant, success seemed certain 
to crown his first voyage in command, 
and then, up came that pestilential 
submarine ! 

He glanced astern apprehensively. 
The afternoon was well advanced, but 
it wanted an hour to sunset and there 
was no doubt that the thing was over- 
hauling them. The thought of the 
absolute defencelessness of his ship and 
the probability of capture without being 
able to strike one blow was galling. If 
the boat had only appeared ahead 
instead of astern he might have rammed 
it. Now he was helpless. Again he 
looked aft, and smiled grimly as he saw 
the figure of a man on the submarine 
looking at them through a pair of 
glasses. ‘‘ Oscar II., Gothenburg,” was 
the name and port on the Arethusa’s 
stern. 

“ One thing, they can’t sink us without 
coming aboard first,” he said to the chief 
officer. 

“No, sir; but when they examine 
our papers and find out we’ve deceived 
them they'll probably sink us out of 
hand,” answered Brown. 

A puff of smoke came from the sub- 
marine. The sound of a dull report 
echoed over the green, restless seas, and 
the men off duty tumbled out of the 
fo’c’stle to see what was wrong. 

suppose we'll have to surrender ! ”’ 
said Brown, looking at his superior. 

“We'll surrender when I say so and 
not before!” snapped Carter, “‘ and 
bear in mind that if I want your 
assistance you've got to give it. I’m 
not going to let the Avethusa and her 
freight go to the bottom if ! can 
help it.” 

“If I can do anything to euchre those 
sausage-eating dogs astern I’m with you 
all the way, sir,’”’ replied Brown warmly. 
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“Good! Send a man aft to run up 
the Swedish ensign before they fire 
again.” 

Even as the bunting blew out in the 
breeze another shot was fired, and a 
small shell struck the water near them. 
Carter grasped the engine-room telegraph 
and rang down “ Stop.”’ 

“Come into the chartroom, quick !”’ 
he said, suddenly, as an idea struck him, 
and Brown followed him in. 

“We're about the same build,’’ Carter 
said, slipping off his coat, “ let’s change 
uniforms.” 

Brown obeyed, wonderingly, and the 
other briefly explained. 

“You're skipper now, and you take 
charge for the time being. You'd better 
go out on the bridge and let them see 
you; expect they'll ask your cargo, 
number of crew, etc.” 

“Aye, aye, sir! Let’s see, what is 
the number of crew? I forget for the 
moment.”’ 

“ Thirty - six. 
Swedish lingo ? ”’ 
“Not much—just a few sentences.” 

Carter laughed. ‘I don’t expect they 
do either, so you'd better start off 
protesting in broken English—they all 
know that.” 

“ Right O! But suppose they want 
to come aboard ? ” 

“That’s more than likely! You'll 
have to let them come, and if they 
tell you to clear out, you'll have to 
clear.” 

“What, and leave you Bis 

“You'll spoil the whole thing if you 
argue like that,’’ interrupted Carter. 
“Now get up on to the bridge, and talk 
like a Turkish diplomat.” 

The chief officer departed and Carter 
pressed an electric bell which com- 
municated with the pantry. A steward 
appeared and thought to anticipate the 
wants of the captain. 

“Shall I start to pack your gear, 

“When I tell you and not before! 
Tell the second officer, chief engineer, 


Do you know the 
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and Marconi operator to come here at 
once.”’ 

se.” 

The three officers answered the order 
with alacrity, and Carter addressed them 
at once. 

“Tt’s about that German submarine,”’ 
he began. “ The advantage of flying a 
neutral flag is that they must come 
aboard and investigate, but when they 
find out we’re a hated Britisher they’ll 
probably give us short shift. Apart 
from the value we set on our own lives 
there’s our duty to the owners, and 
above that our duty to the country. 
Our cargo is needed in England, and 
Berlin will go mad with joy if we're 
sunk, so I want your help to prevent 
it.’’. He paused, and the chief engineer, 
who was the oldest man present, spoke. 

“Weel, sir, ve can count on me. I 
suppose none of us have what ye'd call 
an overpowering affection for yon devils 
when we remember what they did in 
Belgium,” he said, in his Aberdeen 
accent, and his two companions ex- 
pressed their views in very similar words. 

“Spoken like true Britons!’ Carter 
said. ‘ All I want you to do is to get 
your revolvers, keep out of sight, but 
be handy. Meanwhile Mr. Brown is on 
the bridge to interview the gentlemen. 
Now just be prepared for emergencies.” 

They went off and Carter opened a 
porthole to see what was taking place 
outside. 

The submarine had come up and 
stopped about a ship’s length distant 
on the starboard beam. From the 
bridge of the Avethusa Carter could hear 
Brown protesting in broken English that 
his ship was a neutral one, and that he 
demanded an uninterrupted passage to 
his destination. A reply, in excellent 
English came from the officer on the 
submarine. 

‘“What is your destination ? ”’ 

Gothenburg.”’ 

“What is your cargo? ” 

“ General.” 

“How many crew ? 
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“Mine crew. Dirty-six !”’ 

“ What an accomplished liar ! Brown’s 
wasting his time at sea,’ muttered 
Carter with a chuckle. 

The German officer argued for a few 
minutes with another man beside him, 
and then shouted back, “ I’m afraid we 
must sink you. You can have fifteen 
minutes to leave the ship.”’ 

“T vill not leaf the sheep! I prodest ! 
I am Svensk. I am nod Englesh!”’ 
bellowed Brown, but the other only 
made a gesture of unconcern. 

“T am sorry, but you are in English 
waters and we proclaimed them in a 
state of blockade long ago,’’ came the 
answer. 

“T cannot help dat! How vas I get 
to Gothenburg widout coming dis vay ? 
Hey ?” 

“You could have gone round the 
North of Scotland.” 

“How vos I to know dat ? 

Again the German made a gesture. 
“You waste time—you’ve only ten 
minutes now! I’m sorry, but war is 
war.” 

“T prodest! I vill complain to mine 
Government! [——’’ 

“Nine minutes !”’ was the inexorable 
reply, and Carter blew up the speaking 
tube to the bridge. 

“Don’t argue any more! Give the 
order to lower away!” he said, and 
Brown obeyed but with reluctance. 

One of the Avethusa’s lifeboats was 
swung out and the men commenced to 
get in. 

“Steady on there! One at a time! 
I want to count you,”’ came the order 
from the submarine. “ That’s better— 
thirty-five, now then Captain. Thirty- 
six, all told! Now pull away, because 
we're going to put a bomb on board.”’ 

The Arvethusa’s boat pulled away and 
simultaneously one put off from the 
German. It contained one officer and 
two men and they soon dropped under 
the davit falls which had lately held the 
other boat. One man was left in the 
boat and the others went up the falls 
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with true nautical agility. They lowered 
a rope and two bombs were hauled up 
from the boat. Evidently they meant 
to make sure of the destruction of the 
Arethusa. 

The officer turned to walk towards the 
chartroom when he stopped short and 
stared at a lifebuoy made fast to the 
rail. He drew his man’s attention to 
the name painted thereon and then 
continued on his way, his brow knit 
thoughtfully. He swung into the chart- 
room and brought up, all standing, in 
amazement. 

“Don’t move! I’ve got you covered!” 
said Carter quietly who was sitting in an 
armchair, smoking. 

“What—what—the devil does this 
mean ?”’ spluttered the German. 

“Simply means I’ve got you covered, 
savvy?” 

“But, er, I don’t understand! I 
counted all your crew as they left the 
ship,” said the German argumentatively, 
thinking to gain time. 


“All except four!” Carter retorted, 
chuckling. 
“ Thirty-six, your Captain reported.” 


“Brown! He tells awful lies when he 
likes. And by the way he’s chief officer. 
I’m the Captain, and you're my 
prisoner.” 

The German gave a short, unpleasant 
laugh. 

“You forget, Mr. Britisher, that I’ve 
but to shout and my craft will torpedo 
you in a few seconds.” 

“And you forget, Mr. Kaiser, that in 
less than half that time, you’d be a 
corpse ; my finger is itching to pull the 
trigger even at this moment. Shout if 
you like, but say good-bye first to your 
happy Fatherland.” 

Carter spoke quietly enough. There 
was even a note of jocularity in his tone, 
but there was no mistaking the set of 
his jaw, and the cold hard look in his 
blue-grey eyes. 

The German made a shrug of in- 
difference and then let his arms drop 
listlessly. 
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“Men have been known to die for 
their Fatherland,” he said. 

“Yes, and you'll add to the number 
if you don’t keep your hands away from 
your pockets,”’ the Englishman retorted. 

A shadow darkened the doorway, and 
a pair of strong arms embraced the alien 
with a bear-like hug. He tried to turn 
and face his attacker, but the hold was 
too firm and he began to kick backwards 
in blind, unreasoning fury. Carter came 
to the assistance of his second officer, 
and between them they overpowered 
and disarmed the other. 

“What about the other chap ? ”’ asked 
Carter. 

“McKenzie and the operator have 
fixed him, sir,’’ answered the second. 

“Any more ? ” 

“One man left in the boat, sir.” 

“Um! We'll have to get him aboard, 
somehow,” the skipper muttered, turning 
to the German. ‘‘ Look here! Things 
are against you, and if you take my tip 
you'll make the best of a bad job. 
You're captured fairly and squarely, and 
it’s no use trying to thwart us, so you 
may as well 

“T refuse to do anything!” the 
prisoner interrupted sharply. 

Carter argued and threatened, but the 
German was immovable. 

‘All right, you square-headed son of 
a sausage eater! Your man will soon 
be coming aboard of his own free will 
to see how much longer you're going to 
be,’’ Carter said, and then addressed the 
second mate. “‘ You go and watch for 
him, Mr. Barton, but don’t let ’em see 
you from the submarine, mind!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Jim Carter slowly filled a pipe, sat in 
his chair and watched the handcuffed 
German reflectively. He had intended 
to dictate his terms to the prisoner and 
to enforce them at the point of the 
revolver. He was going to make the 
other order the submarine to steam 
away out of range, recall his own crew, 
and set the German prisoners adrift. 
While the submarine was picking them 


up, the Avethusa would have ample time 
to escape. Carter wondered if the 
scheme would work. Somehow or other 
he thought the captured officer would 
refuse to give the order, even though 
threatened with death, and the enemy 
would assuredly sink the ship if harm 
befell him. To get the Avethusa safely 
into port in spite of all was Carter’s one 
aim, and the situation bristled with many 
difficulties. 

Suddenly his seaman’s wit suggested 
a way out, and he smiled at its very 
simplicity. The plan required coolness, 
daring, and courage; but he only 
thought of the triumph which would 
come with its successful execution, and 
it did not take him many minutes to 
make up his mind. 

Barton and McKenzie came in and 
reported that the man left in the boat had 
come on board and been throttled into 
complete unconsciousness immediately 
he rounded the corner of the deck- 
house. 

“Good! Where’s Saunders ? 

“In the operating-room, listening for 
any message which may be in the air, 
sir,’ answered Barton. 

“ Right! Now help me take this 
mongrel’s uniform off! I reckon it'll 
just fit me,” said Carter, and they 
divested the prisoner of his coat and cap. 
“What have the other two chaps got 
on?” 

“ Sailors’ caps and oilskins.” 

“Well, I’ve got a plan whereby we 
can defeat the enemy, save the ship, 
and make our names at the same time. 
There’s a little risk to run, but we must 
chance that if we want to do a bit for 
Old England. Are you game?” 

“Every time, sir!” 

“ Weel, I guess Scotland’s included in 
Old England this time, Captain Carter.”’ 

For answer, Carter gripped each in 
turn by the hand, and in a few words 
outlined his scheme. His two listeners 
expressed approval. 

“So far, so good,” he continued. 
“Now you both go and get on the caps 
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and coats of those two chaps and tell 
Saunders to come along. Mind and keep 
this side of the deck-house. We must 
hurry up or the submarine may come 
alongside to see what’s keeping the boat 
so long.” 

Saunders came and received orders to 
remain on board, guard the prisoners, 
and to send Morse messages, immediately 
it was dark enough, for the Avethusa’s 
boat to return. 

Gradually night began to settle down 
over the desolate sea, and just as the 
officer left on the submarine was 
manceuvring to get alongside and in- 
vestigate, he saw three forms climb over 
the rail of the merchant ship and slide 
down the falls into the boat. 

“T reckon her crew will be about a 
dozen all told; that means nine left— 
three apiece,’’ Carter muttered, as he 
shoved the rocking boat away from the 
Arethusa’s iron plates. 

With long steady strokes McKenzie 
and Barton pulled the boat towards the 
low-lying, evil-looking craft, and a voice 
from her conning tower shouted im- 
patiently, in German, presumably telling 
them to hurry. 

Carter made out a group of men 
through the gloom, apparently waiting to 
hoist the boat aboard, and he steered her 
into position with admirable precision. 

“Now!” he shouted, and_ three 
revolvers spat forth death simultaneously. 
“Come on!” he yelled, and sprang on 
board. 

The sight of falling men, the cries of 
pain and surprise, and the intoxication 
of fighting and beating a superior force, 
filled him with a strength and ferocity 
which swept all before them. His second 
shot killed the officer on the little conning 
tower just as that individual raised his 
revolver to fire, and then the Germans 
were without a leader. 

While it lasted the fight was fierce, 
but the Englishmen soon established 
themselves in complete command. Of 
the ten men who had been on the 
submarine three were killed outright, 
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two jumped overboard and were drowned, 
three were badly wounded, and two made 
prisoners. 

“ Phew ! 
Barton. 
Anyone hurt?” asked Carter. 

“ Weel, sir, several of the enemy seem 
a bit bruised like,” the engineer said, 
drily, and they all laughed. 

“Now you get down inside, Mac, and 
you, too, Barton, and see what you can 
make of the box of tricks below. Make 
the two prisoners lend a_ hand, if 
necessary, and I'll get up on _ that 
perch that’s meant for a bridge,’’ Carter 
said. 

He climbed up to the conning tower 
and swept the darkness with a pair of 
night glasses. Away to starboard he 


Hot work that!” panted 


thought he could detect a black shape, 
blacker than the surrounding night, and 
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imagined it must be the Avethusa. He 
took an electric torch from his pocket 
and sent a series of quick flashes which 
were soon answered and his surmise 
proved to be correct. 

Carter had never been on a submarine 
before, and his position was rendered 
more difficult when McKenzie announced 
that he could not get the propelling 
machinery to work. The sailor was 
baffled, but his resource soon suggested 
a way out. He Morsed some orders to 
the Arethusa which Brown quickly put 
into operation. 

So it happened that, as the cold grey 
dawn came in the eastern sky, the naval 
authorities at Portland were amazed to 
see a big, rust-streaked steamer standing 
in from the open sea, towing a submarine 
which flew the British red ensign over 
the German naval flag. 
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INSTEAD of grumbling and quibbling as 
to why our dramatists are not turning 
out dramatic masterpieces every day, it 
seems to me that we playgoers who are 
left should be rather moved to “ great 
wonder and admiration” that the 
theatre is keeping alive at all. With 
streets plunged in a darkness through 
which dim playgoing ghosts seem to 
grope their way like forlorn spirits in 
a Doré illustration to Dante; with 
no young men save “unfits”’ and 
“slackers ; with everybody’s thoughts 
turned elsewhere; with every purse- 
string tightened, and every halfpenny 
counted; with the knowledge at the 
back of it all that, by a curious war-time 
paradox the theatre is necessary just 
because it does not matter—how on 
earth can a playwright be expected to 
concentrate every nerve and thought 
upon some petty intrigue of the figments 
of his fancy! And this has to be done, 
in war-time as ever, by anyone who 
would write a play fit for a critical taste 
pampered by years of the supposedly 
best possible. Still less, one would 
think, could managers be expected to 
risk fortunes upon the turn of a feather 
in that great gamble by which the 
theatre must live, even in the midst of 
peace and prosperity. Yet still it moves! 
Still new plays, new. productions, new 
arrivals ! 

It may be set down as a curiously 
significant fact of theatrical history 
that all through the war there has 
not been a single week without a 
new production of some kind or other 
in the West End. I myself have had 
reason enough to know this, for, like 
other critics, I have been waiting for 
the respite in vain, and now the last 
chance is long gone by. To my mind 
all this shows a spirit wholly courageous 
and to be commended. So long as no 
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work is put into the theatre that could 
with advantage be transmuted into 
fighting force it seems to me all of a 
piece with the stubborn optimism of our 
English character. It is the national 
instinct to “carry on’—to keep up 
whatever is, for any reason, worth doing 
until the moment when the word comes 
that it has ceased to be so. And if our 
home-grown plays are not just at present 
everything that they might be, I have 
a suspicion, after all, that old Sir Francis 
Drake did not get too near the jack 
when he “ delivered the wood” on a 
certain famous occasion. Probably he, 
like our playwrights—amongst whom the 
youthful element (Mr. Maugham and 
Mr. Davies, for example) is and has been 
doing its full bit at the front—was just 
a little preoccupied! Still, he “ carried 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE. 


Meanwhile nothing better could well 
be happening than the so-called American 
invasion, “crook’’-plays and all. As 
the Germans know well enough—have 
they not sent Reinhardt to Sweden, and 
been rumoured to have offered to give 
a general in exchange for an actor ?— 
there are few lay ambassadors of the 
people more effective than “ His 
Majesty’s Servants,” the players. A 
little while ago our friend and guest, 
Mr. Augustus Yorke of “ Potash and 
Perlmutter,” was telling us that to his 
own knowledge the influence of Sir Henry 
Irving in America, both as an actor and 
as a man, was incalculable in breaking 
down all sorts of prejudices. The more 
and better actors we can send to America 
and the more and better welcome we 
can give to American companies over 
here, the more love and knowledge must 
inevitably exist between us. We enrich 
each other—in language and ideas as 
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well as war-loans and munition orders. 
We have no reason just now to be 
ashamed of our theatrical envoys across 
the Atlantic. Sir Johnstone Forbes- 
Robertson and Mr. Cyril Maude have 
already been winning golden opinions 
wherever they have gone. They have 
been winning them not only for their 
art, but for their personalities, and 
(one gathers) particularly for those 
characteristics which essentially 
British. Mr. Cyril Maude’s never-failing 
social ‘‘ tone,” breathing Charterhouse ; 
the old-fashioned grace of which Sir 
Johnstone Forbes-Robertson has won 
the secret—especially in these last few 
years—have done probably far more 
good in an unofficial way than we realise. 
There are others, too, even if Mr. 
Granville Barker’s eccentricities of 
Shakespearean production have been 
criticised no less candidly over there 
than they have here. We have been 
exchanging playwrights also. Mr. H. A. 
Jones has a sort of other self, who seems 
to be as much at home in America as 
the original Mr. Jones is here. Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton, with his charming 
American wife, has always a very especial 
welcome waiting for him across the 
Atlantic. It is pleasant at least to know 
that though we have lost Mr. Charles 
Frohman, the Duke of York’s Theatre— 
thanks to Miss Doris Keane’s arrival in 
Romance’”’—is a good deal more 
American now than it was wont usually 
to be during his memorable régime. 
Even business-managers, by the way, 
have every reason to be proud of their 
latest gift to America in Mr. James 
Matthews, whose place is now so ably 
taken by my friend Mr. Herbert Chenery. 

As for our influx of American plays, 
some of them have seemed to us, perhaps, 
curiously shallow and lacking in idealism 
and imagination. But there has been a 
competence and an efficiency about them 
in their own way from which it has been 
well worth our while to take a lesson. 
That racy fresh-minted speech of 
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theirs, with its metaphors straight from 


the street and office and card-table ; 
that simple directness of domestic senti- 
ment; that faculty of keeping a sense 
of humour in the midst of pathos and 
flashing out little poignancies of pathos 
in the midst of humour—it is all very 
refreshing from not a few points of view 
after some of our English plays, which 
had tended to become very flabby in 
their off-moments. With all their faults 
and falsities and artificial plots, even 
the American “ crook ’’-plays are nearer 
the business-life of the average citizen— 
at any rate on the surface of them—than 
the apple-blossom comedies and heavily 
temperamental problem-plays that had 
become our staple English product. 
Take away the actual robbery or murder, 
as the case may be—which is a mere 
conventional dramatic necessity—and 
we really do see more of New York in 
New York plays than we do of London 
in London ones. 


LONDON—BEFORE AND AFTER. 


I am not sure that in the London- 
before-the-war—a London that never 
will exist again—we had not got 
beyond ourselves in dramatic matters. 
Everything was so much over-capitalised, 
and we took the theatre with such 
consumed seriousness !_ We expected too 
much and, as often happens under 
such circumstances, put up with some 
very poor compromises. We had reached 
almost an impasse, after the Ibsen vogue 
had demanded that truth to life should 
be carried to the point of inherited 
qualities revealed through two or three 
generations of ancestry, and there were 
to be no soliloquies and no coincidences. 
The ideal play could hardly be humanly 
written. For it had at the same time to 
be sensational for publicity’s sake, 


luxurious for the producer’s sake, and 
brilliantly original for the critic’s sake. 
The poor playwright’s chance of doing 
anything for the mere playgoer’s sake 
had become so small that it was hardly 
worth being a playwright unless you 
So 


happened to be one already! 
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accidental people and moneyed amateurs, state of things in the ‘nineties and the 
and plodding hangers-on and managers’ ‘hundreds—the “high-brows” with 
handy-men stepped in all too often their “cults” and cants on the one 


MISS LAURA COWIE, SIR JOHNSTONE FORBES-ROBERTSON’S LEADING LADY ON HIS FINAL AMERICAN TOUR 
Photograph by Bassano 
where potential genius feared to tread. hand, the flood of over-decorated 


What will the London-after-the-war commonplace and varnished mediocrity 
be like? Shall we go back to the old on the other? Shall we go back to 
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just into a vast and wild orgy of 
cosmopolitan gaiety ? 

Personally I cannot help hoping 
that neither of these things will 
happen. I cannot help hoping 
that we shall emerge a good deal 
saner, aS we are certain to emerge 
a good deal poorer, than we were 
before. I should not be so very 
much surprised if some of the old 
super-theatrical fads transferred 
themselves elsewhere. Already 
there are signs of impressionable 
New York itself being, as they say 
over there, “tickled to death” 
with a few of them. The first 
thing, I fancy, that we shall have 
will be an entirely new crop of 
war-dramatists, fresh from the 
fighting-line. Who knows but they 
will give us plays imbued with a 
national spirit that will help us to 
begin again that “‘ national drama”’ 
of which—so the sterner propa- 
gandists tell us—we have lost the 
thread for some three hundred 
years. But how far ahead it all 
seems! And how far away in the 
past seems the old over-gilded, 
over-weighted London theatre of 
a couple of years ago, with its 
attempts at imitating Berlin and 
Vienna, Paris, Petrograd, and New 
York all at once and altogether ! 
We shall be looking back on it all 
soon as a sort of hectic dream that 
we can thank heaven is over and 
done with—like the Paris of the 
Empire. 


SPORTSMEN DRAMATISTS. 


My references last month to 

Shakespeare as a sportsman have 

stirred one of my correspondents 

. ae to suggest that it was not only a 
MISS STELLA MERVYN CAMPBELL IN ‘‘ THE WARE CASE” case of Shakespeare alone, but 
AT WYNDHAM'’S that all the Elizabethan dramatists 

Siiieidtiadaeaial were a far more sporting lot 

decadent ‘“‘ problem” and despairing than those of to-day or yesterday. 
triviality ? Or will London burst out The hunting, hawking, and coursing 
—in the only thinkable event of victory— metaphors that lent vigour even to 
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their most serious verse have, 
he adds, no worthy counterpart in 
the bookish allusions of our modern 
plays, both serious and otherwise. 
Frankly, although this may be 
true to a certain extent, I do not 
think it would be fair to say that 
we are all exotics nowadays. As 
a matter of fact it is quite remark- 
able how many of our modern 
dramatists have been, or are, 
sportsmen as well. 

From this point of view I should 
imagine Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
would find himeelf pretty easily 
at the head of the list—an all- 
round sportsman, if ever there was 
one! Then there was the late 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh who, if he never 
actually rode a winner, was brought 
up to the life at a racing-stable 
from his earliest years, a fact that 
did much to enrich Drury Lane 
with that wonderful cluster of 
sporting melodramas, which is not 
likely to be rivalled yet awhile. 
As it happened Mr. Cecil Raleigh 
used always to feign a_ personal 
distaste for everything connected 
with horses. ‘ The horse,” he 
once said to me, “is the stupidest 
of animals. If there is a hole 
he'll put his foot in it.”* Then 
there is Mr. H. A. Jones, who, as 
a Buckinghamshire farmer’s son, 
was bred to a country life—very 
much the same kind of country 
life, he himself has confessed, as 
Shakespeare knew. the 
author of “ Dandy Dick” can 
hardly be said to be out of 
sympathy with sport. But for 
the real sportsman-dramatist—not 
forgetting Dion Boucicault—there 
is no one to beat old Holcroft of 
“The Road to Ruin ’’—cobbler, 
jockey, actor, playwright, and 
revolutionary. I doubt if there 
has ever been a “sport” in any 
play to touch his Goldfinch, with 
that inexhaustible flow of the 
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MISS ISOBEL ELSOM, WHO IS APPEARING AS MOLLY PRESTON 
IN THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME ”’ AT THE ROYALTY 


Photograph by Foulsham & Banfield 


*NOTE.—We do not know whether Mr. Cecil Raleigh ever rode a winner, but he certainly rode in 
the trials at Epsom.—Ep., 
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raciest talk ever written. Goldfinch’s THE LATE GEORGE EDWARDES. 
mind, one may recall, so ran upon “ good Though the musical comedy that he 
cattle” that he referred even to his lady invented and ruled for so long as sole 


MISS DOROTHY WARD, APPEARING IN MR. ROBERT COURTNEIDGE’S PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ THE LIGHT BLUES’ 


Photograph by Foulsham & Banfield 


love, the sister of the Irish giant, as sovereign has had many adventures in 
“ Six-foot in her stockings and all bone! other hands of late, it will be difficult to 


That’s your sort!” think of our London stage without the 
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personality of George Edwardes. Thebig, good humour behind which was one of 
burly figure ; the remarkably handsome, the most alert minds that have ever had 


MISS EVELYN HOPE, WHO APPEARED IN ‘‘ HINDLE WAKES ”’ AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
Photograph by Bassano 


typically Irish face; the ‘reassuring to do with the business of the theatre— 
air of the bluff sea-captain; the lazy one can hardly believe even now that we 
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shall never see “ the Guv’nor”’ again facing 
a riotous gallery with imperturbable 
friendly defiance. | Doubtless George 
Edwardes’ musical comedy has had its 
faults. It has, in particular, never 
seemed as witty as it might have been. 
But alike in taste and splendour of 
production and in the army of dis- 
tinguished talent that he managed to 
keep under firm but stimulating control, 
George Edwardes earned the genuine 
gratitude of playgoers from the artistic 
point of view as well as the merely 
popular one. 

If there is a thing that we are being 
perpetually taught on our lyrical stage 
it is the value of a strong personality—to 
keep high-salaried stars and lyrists and 
authors and composers in their places, 
and bring to the public something that 
has at least a certain grace of proportion. 
One nearly always noticed that when 
popular favourites who had won fame 
and fortune under George Edwardes— 
having jumped, perhaps, from £4 a week 
to £100—left his companies for supposed 
greater opportunities elsewhere, they 
began to overreach themselves, and in 
some cases failed dismally. George 
Edwardes knew exactly what they could 
do, and gave them their setting; and 
when they began to rely solely on their 
own supposed genius they soon began 
to find out how much this meant. 

Quite apart from his strength of 
character and his mastery of his own 
world, there was a romance about both 
George Edwardes’ career and personality 
that was curiously fascinating in itself. 
When he started his racing-stable all 
sorts of careful folk prophesied ruin. 
He made fortunes and lost them and won 
them again with the same light-hearted 
grumble. He was an Irishman and a 
sportsman always, and he never quite 
forgot the Dublin days. After all, there 
is something that Ireland and old 
Michael Gunn had no need to be ashamed 
of in having sent over two young friends, 
like D’Oyley Carte (who would have 
no need now to disguise the Doyle 
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McCarthy) and George Edwardes, to 
beat the cleverest men of all nations at 
one of the most difficult and precarious. 
games that there are to be played ! 


““THE ONLY GIRL ’’—AND OTHERS. 


As it happens, musical-comedy has 
been during the past few weeks showing 
itself by no means dead. In point of 
fact it looks very like beginning over 
again, for “The Only Girl” at the 
Apollo is musical-comedy in its simplest 
form—an actual comedy with some songs 
dropped in. None the less it is showing 
itself an entirely bright success, thanks 
chiefly to the charm of Miss Fay 
Compton, as “ The Only Girl” herself, 
and to the unflagging humour of Miss 
Mabel Russell as the soubrette, and of 
Miss Ethel Baird—a new and brilliant 
arrival—as the young Scotch wife, who 
manages a blend of gawkiness and grace 
that is at once purely original and 
perfectly delightful. At the same time 


it is worth noticing that revue is (on 
one side, at any rate) getting nearer 
and nearer to the old musical-comedy 


formula. From some points of view, 
for instance, there is very little at all 
to distinguish “ Bric-a-Brac” at the 
Palace from the regulation musical- 
comedy. Same sort of scenes, same sort 
of songs, same sort of people. There are 
even vestiges of a plot. The one thing 
in which it really differs is the mechanical 
transformation-scene at the end of the 
first act, turning Brighton beach into a 
rose garden—and that, of course, is just 
a little bit of Drury Lane. To my mind 
the best thing in “ Bric-a-Brac” by a 
long way is the typical Optimist-and- 
Pessimist sentries’-duet for Mr. Nelson 
Keys and Mr. Playfair. If only it could 
be worked up there is no reason why it 
should not rival the old gendarmes’ duet 
in ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant.” But it is 
a noticeable thing in our revues that 
songs are not worked up to anything 
like the possible extent. The musical- 
comedy flavour is, by the way, recalled 
not only by the presence of Miss Gertie 
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Millar but by Mr. Lionel Monckton’s “THe ART OF BALLET.” 
music, with those tripping rag-time-less A delightful book, which no one 
rhythms of songs and dances that make who pretends to cultivate a theatrical 


MISS FAY COMPTON, IN ‘‘ THE ONLY GIRL’”’ AT THE APOLLO 
Photograph by Bassano 
one think for all the world that one is book-shelf at all can afford to neglect, 


sitting in the Gaiety just a year or two has just been published by Secker. It is 
back. “The Art of Ballet’”’ by Mr. Mark 


ed 
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Perugini, the well-known and accom- 
plished editor of the Lady’s Pictorial. 
It is a book that has the merit of being 
at once erudite and chatty, historical 
and personal. Mr. Perugini traces the 
history of ballet back to ancient Egypt, 
recognising that it must have existed 
long before then. Indeed it was probably 
among the earliest primzeval celebrations 
of the tribal spirit. The suggestion has 
been made that its movements were 
originally supposed to represent those of 
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beautifully - produced and well-chosen 
illustrations in Mr. Perugini’s book. 

Mr. Perugini takes us through the 
history of ballet, always by the 
pleasantest possible route, digressing 
now and then to matters that have a 
special interest or charm of their own, 
quite apart from ballet itself. Thus, 
there is a very intriguing chapter on 
Watteau, and the influence upon his art 
of the operas and ballets that were so 
bright a feature of the court of Le Roi 


ARIS be VILLIERS 


MISS IRIS DE VILLIERS, A CLEVER YOUNG ENGLISH DANCER WHO HAS LATELY APPEARED AT A 
NUMBER OF PRIVATE ENTERTAINMENTS IN AID OF WAR CHARITIES, AND WAS WITH MDLLE. LYDIA 
KYASHT AT THE COLISEUM ” 


Photograph by Hana 


the planets round the sun. An origin, 
however, which would depend upon the 
discoveries of Copernicus is obviously 
and quite needlessly recent! Anyhow, 
a gentleman engaged in an entre-chat— 
or twiddling of feet while in the air, a 
lady who might quite conceivably be 
preparing for a _ pirouette, and a 
funeral dance with something very 
like a corps de ballet, are to be found 
among the earliest Egyptian mural 
paintings. This will be seen from one 
of the first of the many pages of 


Soleil. How intimate Watteau was with 
the stage and all its works we know from 
his constant introduction of the figures 
from the Commedia Dell’ Arte. Mr. 
Perugini, however, would go so far as 
to contend that the actual backgrounds— 
though painted, in the case of rural’ 
scenes, with a knowledge and love of 
nature and of sunlight that was 
peculiarly Watteau’s own—were indebted 
in their arrangement to actual stage- 
scenes. I gather that Mr. Perugini only 
means that the stage-scenes may have 
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suggested a framework of design, and 
have helped perhaps to excuse the 
Watteau convention of blending perfect 
elegance of dress and manners with rural 
landscape. Even in the Louis XIV. 
period one may doubt if the Court went 
for picnics in their finest in-door dresses 
anywhere else but on the stage! But it 
was the Watteau genius that inspired 
such framework with its own colour and 
fancy and with grace and sympathy 
and remembered truth. Certainly it is 
most interesting to notice, under Mr. 
Perugini’s guidance, how the stage and 
the Court and the country-side all helped 
to inform Watteau’s imagination. But I 
am quite sure Mr. Perugini does not wish 
todepreciate Watteau in favour of a scenic 
décor which was probably far cruder than 
Watteau himself makes it in _ his 
paintings. 

Another particularly charming chapter 
is that which deals with the great ballet- 
vogue in England in the forties, and the 
ever-famous Pas de Quatre, when those 
Taglioni, Grisi, 


four supreme ballerinas 
Grahn, and Cerito—danced together on 


the same stage. It is a memory one 
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would give very much even to be able to 
recall from a previous life, as it were. 
One would have to be a nonagenarian 
now to speak of it from personal know- 
ledge. Present-day management seems 
too economical (or perhaps salaries are 
too high) for anything corresponding to 
it. Imagine Pavlova, Genée, Kyasht 
and Karsavina all dancing together! 
One must, it is to be feared, just suppose ! 
Mr. Perugini goes on to trace the recovery 
of ballet, after an era of neglect, in its 
two homes at the Alhambra and the 
Empire. He touches upon the barefoot 
and so-called ‘“ classic’”’ craze, with its 
genuine but rather overdone separate 
importance, and the really wonderful art 
of the Russians. One is glad to know, 
too, that he looks forward after the war 
to a time when ballet shall be duly 
organised and studied as a complete 
and essential art on its own account in 
England with a properly endowed school 
and all appurtenances, instead of arriving 
just on tolerance, generally from abroad, 
and dependent upon public whim. 
Altogether a book well worth writing— 
and well worth reading ! 
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TINKER’S TRIUMPH 


BY M. 


WHEN Captain Winton-Darrac of the 

Cavalry asked for twelve hours’ 
leave, it was granted. The men were 
vaguely aware they were under orders 
for the front, from a curt “ Make the 
best of the town baths; you won't get 
another for months.”” They were certain 


of it when the Captain rode his black 


charger out of the barracks yard that 
morning, while the hum and hurry of the 
war they seldom spoke of filled the air. 
Captain Darrac seemed oddly anxious 
to waste no undue time on the road, and 
as ne urged Dark Magic forward he 
patted the shining neck: “It’s home, 
o!d man, so you mustn’t mind.” And 
indeed the horse was well-nigh as eager 
as the man to cover the miles—which 
he well knew were fifteen good. It might 
have seemed strange to an onlooker— 
had there been one—to note the solitary 
homecoming to the great empty house 
which since the outbreak of war had 
been left solely to servants. But the 
tall man in khaki found it in no way 
strange ; he never remembered it other- 
wise; all that he wanted was to be 
there by the wide-open window that 
looked out to the near woods and the 
far-distant hills; that—with his arm 
round Tinker Bell’s rough white little 
body while her black-splashed head 
snuggled against him in an ecstasy of 
wordless joy—was home to him. 


I. HOPE 


““ Good to have me back, is it, Tinker ? 
Well, it’s good to see you, old lady ; but 
this is good-bye, you know!” 

The terrier wriggled from under his 
arm, and standing two of the straightest 
forelegs in the county on the Captain’s 
broad chest, gazed down at him with 
understanding brown eyes. “It’s good- 
bye, Tinker,”’ the man repeated, and 
then lay still while his face was covered 
with the softest of dog kisses. His look 
changed suddenly as he sat up and 
caught the little dog close. ‘No, 
Tinker! It’s no use, you can’t go with 
me. It’s the woman’s part to stay, you 
know ; the hardest part, too, I expect !” 

Tinker Bell licked his face several 
times with renewed eagerness in the 
silence that followed. Whether it was 
due to this or the melancholy look in 
the little dog’s eyes the Captain did not 
know, but without doubt he had an 
inspiration at that moment. “ Ass that 
Iam! Why didn’t I think of it before ? 
Come on, Tinker, there’s time still if we 
look alive!” 

A couple of minutes saw them outside 
and on a short cut through the woods 
well known to both. Tinker was greatly 
excited; they had not gone that way 
since this miserable war began. The 
terrier was too concerned with the 
present to remember that neither had 
they seen the Girl—another privileged 


frequenter of this path—during all that 
dark time ; but the Captain was recalling 
the fact, as was only natural, seeing she 
was closely connected with his inspiration. 

“T say, Tinker, suppose she isn’t at 
home ?”’ The terrier whined and wagged 
her short tail; she was ignoring com- 
pletely the audacious rabbits which 
usually claimed so much of her attention 
on this particular walk. They went in 
silence again till the Captain bent down : 
“Find her for me, Tinker ; we need her, 
you know.”’ And Tinker Bell, with ears 
cocked and nose to the ground, dis- 
appeared round the bend in a white flash. 
The man wondered a little that she did 
not return, and when he reached a 
clearing in the wood he was perhaps 
more surprised than he had ever been 
in his straightforward life before ; there 
kneeling among the red beech leaves 
was the Girl with her arms round the 
little white terrier. The man was quite 
close before she raised startled eyes, and 
there was a- strange unrecorded space 
of time while they gazed at each other. 
“T came to find you—to ask if you’d 
look after Tinker—till I get back ‘ 
the man stumbled out at last. 

“Of course, poor Tinker!” said the 
Girl. 

“T wouldn’t bother you, but I hate 
to leave her alone. Of course, if I don’t 
come back: 

“You will come back! you must!” 
he was interrupted with low intensity. 

There was another strange pause, and 
then glancing at his watch the Captain 
said, abruptly, “I must go; we sail 
to-morrow. Good-bye—Tinker.” He 
went several paces, but a desperate wail 
from the terrier brought him back. 
“T say, can you manage? Don’t let 
her follow me—don’t think I could bear 
that!”? The last words were only 
muttered into Tinker’s black ear-patch, 
but the Girl was so near that she heard 
them. An hour later Dark Magic was 
pawing the gravel expectantly, then at 
the moment his master appeared on the 
steps a white streak came racing up the 
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drive and with short joyous barks threw 
itself headlong upon the Captain. “Oh, 
damn!” But Tinker did not heed the 
unusual greeting, as she sprang madly 
round him till he gave the desired caress. 
Twice the groom made a _ cautious 
suggestion as to removing the little 
dog, but got no answer. Then another 
flying figure appeared in the drive, and 
the Captain—who seemed as though 
expecting this—went forward to meet 
the Girl. 

“Oh, can you ever forgive me? ” she 


cried, breathlessly. “I don’t know 
how ” there were tears dangerously 


near the distressed eyes. Without a 
word he placed the protesting Tinker in 
her arms, it was a new and grateful thing 
to find she understood how he felt. 

“We shall hear—sometimes? You 
will write ? ’’ ventured the Girl. 

“No, I have no one who cares enough 
for that.” 

Tinker Bell whined, the man’s hand 
caressed her ears. ‘‘ Had you not best 
go now ?”’ he broke the silence at last. 

“Let us watch you ride away on Dark 
Magic.” 

He left her still holding the dog, and 
presently came again on the beautiful 
black charger. 

“You ride away to do brave things, 
while Tinker and I—we can do nothing 
but wait !”’ she laughed up at him—at 
least she meant it for a laugh, though it 
was but a poor little attempt. 

“Yes, I told Tinker the woman’s part 
was hard.” 

“Hard? It is crwel sometimes !”’ 

And so he rode away with a sudden 
unaccountable strain in his throat, not 
knowing if it came from leaving Tinker 
or the strange intensity of the Girl’s 
words. 

During many strenuous weeks in 
northern France and southern Belgium 
the Captain carried that picture with 
him, the picture of a Girl with a small 
white terrier in her arms and a sudden 
mist clouding her eyes. At home life 
went on, outwardly the same, and yet 
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heavy with an ever-present dread. The 
Captain did not write, and the papers 
gave no news beyond an occasional 
passing mention of his regiment in one 
or other of the many plucky acts of the 
war. Tinker accepted her new home, 
but did not fail to show that she 
considered it only temporary. With 
unfailing regularity she would disappear 
most days, and from the first the Girl 
knew where to find her. And so it came 
about that these two spent much of their 
time in a great empty house, and because 
war times are not as other times, they 
came and went unquestioned by either 
the Girl’s father or the Captain’s house- 
keeper. 

And then one day came a short but 
glowing account, under that magic word 
“ Official,” of a daring attempt by the 
regiment to get through the German 
lines in the dark. An attempt which 
had been brilliantly successful and had 
resulted in the blowing up of a railway 
station by which the enemy set great 
store. The losses—continued the state- 
ment in the usual impersonal way— 
though considerable, were small in 
comparison with the value of the work 
accomplished. The Girl turned to the 
dreaded casualty lists—down, down, 
down, how long they were, even more 
terribly so than usual it seemed—then 
at the very end came the name Captain 
J. R. Winton-Darrac—missing. 

Dark days dragged themselves wearily 
through after that; even Tinker felt 
it and seemed to know; she never 
left the Girl’s side during those three 
forlorn days. On the fourth the printed 
lines blurred hopelessly before one more 
desperate reader’s eyes, the name 
appeared again in the correction list : 
“Captain J. R. Winton-Darrac, 
Wounded and Missing.” 

A week passed and there was nothing 
further. And then late one afternoon 
Tinker disappeared. The Girl looked 
and called in the park and through the 
woods ; they had neither of them gone 
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near the great empty house since that 
coming of bad news. Surely Tinker 
could not be there? No, her dog’s 
heart understood too weil the hopeless- 
ness of it. 

But all other search was fruitless, and 
at last the Girl went. 

“Yes, Miss, and lying on the Captain’s 
own chair she is, and won’t move neither, 
though I wanted to send one of the men 
back with her, thinking as how you 
would be anxious, Miss.” 

Thanking the old woman, the Girl 
went in alone; Tinker greeted her from 
the chair, which she seemed to be 
guarding, with short excited whining. 

“ Tinker, darling, it is no use pretend- 
ing any more! He won’t come, he is 
lost and—wounded! Oh, Tinker, isn’t 
it cruel sometimes to be only a woman ! ”’ 
It was the first time she had given way, 
but though the little dog licked her face 
and hands persistently she would not be 
comforted. It seemed long they lay 
there together in the great chair by the 
window. Then Tinker made a spring 
which only failed because she was held 
so closely, the Girl opened startled eyes, 
and there—as once before in the wood— 
was the Captain looking down at them. 
And it was no dream, because the khaki 
sleeve was in a sling. 

Tinker was nearly frantic, but 
strangely enough, while he caressed her, 
his eyes—and as it was plain to see all 
his thoughts—were for the Girl. When 
she stood up in swift bewilderment he 
spoke: ‘“ This war has brought about 
many strange things. It has even opened 
the eyes of a fool!’’ And then lest 
she might run away—which she looked 
very ready to do—or fail to see the 
point of this odd speech, he proved to 
her the unquestionable power of one arm 
while explaining, amid several other 
things, how he had temporarily lost that 
of the other. _ 

And all the time Tinker, the one really 
responsible for this new state of matters, 
sat unheeded at their feet. 


CovERT shooting is almost the sole 
survival of the old - fashioned manner 
of sport, and even covert shooting, 
especially in the Southlands, has been 
inevitably degenerating into the battue. 
We use the word “ degenerating ”’ 
advisedly, because although the battue 
is absurdly abused by those who know 
nothing about it, and though it tests 
the skill of the marksman like grouse 
driving or pigeon shooting, yet it cannot 
compare for the exhilaration of excite- 
ment with wilder and more irregular 
work. For the partridges, even in 
September, unfortunately, no man can 
go out nowadays with the well-broken 
couple of pointers and the drilled 
retriever at heel. In place of wading 
up to the ankle in hand-shorn stubbles, 
the fields have been swept clean as a 
tennis-lawn, and the straggling roots in 
the broad drills offer no satisfactory 
shelter. The birds are up and away 
before the dogs would be within drawing 
distance. Even with the muirfowl, in 
Yorkshire and on many of the best of 
the Scotch moors, driving has become the 
fashion, and with good reason. If birds 
will pack before the season has well 
begun, they must take the consequences. 
Moreover, driving incalculably increases 
the head of game. The old cocks who 
used to escape scot-free, leaving poults 
and cheepers to be butchered, head the 
flights as was always their custom, and 
are shot down in place of saving them- 
selves to spoil the next breeding season. 
No doubt the trimming of the rambling 
hedgerows and the grubbing of copses 
and spinneys in agricultural districts 
where the soil is valuable tend to make 
the battue a matter of necessity, if a 
gentleman means to offer fair sport to 
his friends. But even in these districts, 
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and far more elsewhere, the coverts are 
the glory and beauty of the British Isles. 
We have no desire to make invidious 
comparisons, but on the Continent you 
have the forest rather than the covert. 
In our idea nothing can possibly be more 
gloomy than the endless stretches of 
dark pine in Scandinavia, whether they 
offer protection from the blazing summer 
sun or are snow-laden in the winter time 
and spangled with icicles. As for the 
French forests, where there are swamps 
and impenetrable thickets, they are so 
vast, and the dwarfed timber is so 
overcrowded, that herds of wolves breed 
securely in their recesses, and even 
experienced rangers lose their bearings 
in the mist or the dusk. 

In the British Isles, on the other hand, 
all is lifelike and homelike, for everything 
sylvan is on a more moderate scale. 
Above all, the kindly damp of the 
climate makes the vegetation of the 
undergrowth flourish in rare luxuriance. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Scott, and 
scores of other poets have sung the rich 
picturesqueness of the bosky bourns, 
with their tangled wealth of natural 
shrubbery. Except among the firs, it 
is seldom indeed that you get an open 
view ahead and beneath in the British 
woods. Nor do we know in which of 
the three kingdoms the woodland scenes 
are most enchanting. Look around from 
any eminence in England, even in the 
level midlands or the hunting shires. 
There was a time when the country from 
the Cheviots to the Channel, from 
Bamborough Castle to Michael’s Mount, 
was almost unbroken woodland with 
occasional clearings round town or 
hamlet. Everywhere the sylvan shreds 
and patches of that prehistoric period 
have, latterly at least, been jealously 
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guarded. And now, in this utilitarian 
age, the “‘ amenities ”’ of romantic wood- 
land are recognised as having a market 
value, which is the surest guarantee for 
their preservation. Looking out over 
the landscapes, you see the gabled roof 
of the ancient hall, sheltering in the foliage 
of ancestral woods; the towers and 
spires of the village churches, surrounded 
by tall groups of trees and rising above 
the venerable yews in the churchyards ; 
the chimneys of the farmhouses em- 
bosomed like the hall; and the mill 
lying low in the vale among the beds of 
willow and alder. Even in the copses 
of the grassy shires and of the Home 
Counties you may wander away into a 
world of romance. We know nothing 
wilder on the Scotch border or in the 
Yorkshire dales than some of the valleys 
in West Kent, although it is true they 
are on a smaller scale, and the grandeur 
is Lilliputian. But there are dells with 
as steep a dip as the Derncleugh of 
“Guy Mannering,”’ with the brook 


brawling unseen under matted foliage 
in the bottom, and but scanty room for 
a gun on either side; while the man in 
the middle, as he threads his devious 
way, can seldom bring the gun swiftly 


to his shoulder. But elsewhere and 
anywhere there may be idyllic surprises 
in store for you. You come on the 
meandering streamlet that has hollowed 
out its banks, under dense canopies of 
the bramble and wild rose intertwined 
with the clematis and clinging honey- 
suckle, where in a gloom that may be 
said to be visible at noonday you may hear 
the sullen plunge of the otter, or listen 
to the frequent plashing of the water- 
voles as they dive at the vibration of the 
foot-tread. Or after warning from the 
faint earth-smell floating in the air, you 
come out upon the swampy precincts of 
the sedgy pool, where the water-hens 
have their favourite nesting-places in 
the reeds and the pike are said to grow 
to portentous dimensions. In the New 
Forest, though horribly spoiled by 
prosaic plantation, you have still the 
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old forest scenery on a noble scale. 
There are farmhouses almost as solitary, 
though far more beautiful, than anything 
among the charred stumps and snake- 
fences of a Canadian settlement, where 
the belled cattle will go astray in the 
fenceless wilds, and where a wandering 
herd of shaggy ponies may make 
irruptions into the old-fashioned flower 
garden. There are glades where the 
gipsies and caravan vagabonds have 
their immemorial camping-places, and 
hamlets with their bulging roofs of 
ragged thatch, peopled by charcoal- 
burning aborigines, whose ancestors have 
cursed the devastations of the Conqueror, 
or rejoiced over the corpse of the ruthless 
Red King. 

If we change the scene to the North, 
the beauties only change their character. 
In Northumberland, where the woods 
take naturally to the waters and the 
sheltered valleys, you have the planta- 
tions skirted by the beds of gorse, 
redolent of perfume in early summer, 
where the small birds make their nests 
in safety by thousands, and the foxes 
have their earths in the thick of the 
rabbit warrens. Or go to the Scotch 
Highlands, where the birches feathering 
down to its brink are mirrored in the 
shallows of the sleeping loch, and the 
gleaming white stems rise out of thickets 
of bracken, bramble, and bilberry, of 
holly, honeysuckle, and wild rose. Or 
to the genial shores of West Ireland, 
warmed by the Gulf Stream, where the 
myrtles through the mildness of the 
winter are uninjured, and the arbutus 
flourishes as in Southern Italy, laden 
with the luscious red berries that tempt 
the pheasants. And all these coverts 
are swarming with animal life, for they 
are as inviting to migrants and birds of 
passage as they are safe refuges for the 
natives. Of course the game must 
reckon with the exigencies of the shooting 
season, but that is in conformity with 
the inexorable laws of nature. And 
game preserving presses hard on the 
beasts of prey, and on some others that 
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are unfairly ciassed as vermin. But 
that only makes the covert a sanctuary 
for almost everything harmless and 
ornamental. The copses are melodious 
with joyous song in the spring, and as 
full of animation in the more silent 
autumn. We pity the man who cannot 
pass the time agreeably, while kicking 
his heels at the cold corner of a lingering 
beat, as the harbingers of the first hares 
and pheasants pass in review before 
him, from the chattering jays and 
clamorous jackdaws down to the scream- 
ing blackbird and twittering willow-wren. 

It must be admitted that our British 
coverts hold nothing more formidable 
than the fox, or possibly a badger: for 
the wild cat and marten cat are well- 
nigh extinct even in the most remote 
districts of the Highlands. You have 


not the excitement of a wounded lynx 
dropping on your shoulders from the 
pine boughs, of being hugged by the 
unfriendly bear you have cornered, or 


of startling a sounder of wild pig from 
their siesta with the chance of being 
charged and ripped by the old tusker. 
Nor do we know that that is greatly to 
be regretted, as it would assuredly upset 
the admirable arrangements of the battue. 
Acclimatation of ferocities has been tried 
and has failed. Gilbert White tells us in 
one of his letters that General Howe, 
who was the Crown grantee of Alice Holt 
Forest, turned out some wild boars and 
a few buffalo to boot, when the country- 
folk rose upon them and destroyed them. 
The Chillingham wild cattle © still 
perpetuate the fierce breed of ancient 
Caledonia, so dramatically commemora- 
ted in the “ Bride of Lammermoor ” 
and the ballad of “‘ Cadyow Castle.” 
They are ugly customers at the best, 
and not to be lightly approached, of 
which we once had personal experience 
when stalking them from motives of 
curlosity. But there seems to be no 
reason why covert-shooting should not 
be varied by turning out some of the 
sporting birds we have only half 
domesticated. The turkey and the 
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guinea-fowl retain so much of their wild 
nature, that they will always for choice 
stray far from the farm-steading to 
make their nests in the roots of a hedge 
or in some impenetrable patch of 
bramble. The hens are reported missing, 
and the disappearance is credited to the 
foxes, till they turn up again some fine 
morning with the chicks trooping at 
their heels. His Majesty George II. was 
as partial to turkey shooting as any 
West American pot-hunter. In his time 
there were flocks of turkeys in Richmond 
Park, which are said seldom to have 
numbered fewer than two thousand. 
They fattened on the acorns and beech- 
mast ; they were fed besides from stacks 
of barley, and the cocks often grew to 
thirty pounds weight. There were wild 
turkeys in Wynnstay Park, we believe, 
a little more than a century ago, 
and likewise at Lord Ducie’s seat in 
Gloucestershire. At the same time peafowl 
and guinea-fowl had been breeding and 
multiplying at Aston Hall and in others 
of the Warwickshire woods. 

But, after all, in our wilder covert- 
shooting—say, on the shores of Loch 
Fyne or the innumerable sea-arms in 
Western Scotland—no one need complain 
of lack of variety. The keeper sends 
word by swift-footed gillie to the nearest 
telegraph office that a flight of woodcock 
has come in with the November frosts. 
Responding promptly to the despatch, 
the guns drive to the ground through all 
the autumn beauties of a Scotch Riviera, 
along a winding road now commanding 
broad views of the ocean sounds and 
archipelagoes, and now dipping into the 
depths of the gorge or ravine where the 
dimness is fitfully illuminated by stray 
shafts of the flickering sunshine. The 
difficulty in these back - of - the - world 
shootings is in recruiting a sufficiency of 
beaters ; for men or even boys—in these 
high education days—are as hard to 
come by as for the chamois drives in the 
highlands of Tyrol and the Salzkam- 
mergut. But the numerical inefficiency 
of the force only increases the excitement, 
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for as the guns are going forward in line 
with the natives, they do a good deal of 
the seeking and finding for themselves. 
The great thing is to take it leisurely 
and do nothing in a hurry. Indeed, not 
unfrequently you come on a place where 
anything but the slowest progress is 
impossible, and as you force your way 
through the thicket or make the détour 
to get over the burn, friends and 
attendants are constrained to wait for 
you. The walking may be toilsome, but 
it is singularly picturesque. The rills 
come meandering down from the moors 
above, in a succession of deep rifts and 
broken clefts. In the rains they are 
rushing streams; now they are fast 
frost-bound, except here and _ there, 
where the flow is too swift. The hollies 
fretted over with the flying snow-showers 
form so many sheltered bowers to tempt 
the snipe and the woodcock. 
intervening slopes, clothed with the 
heather and withered bracken, are 


studded with clumps of holly, fir, and 
dwarf oak, with a sprinkling of hanging 


birches and rowan trees, bearing their 
ruddy fruit. The lower boughs of the 
spruces are weighed down with the snow 
and so many natural blankets or 
tentes-abris, to make the roe comfortable 
in their resting places. For there the 
roes in the wintry cold appear to lose 
much of their natural timidity, or rather 
it takes another form. In place of 
stealing away ahead at the first sound of 
the sticks, they crouch in their forms 
like hares, in the hope that the enemy 
will pass them. And on these shootings 
they are almost as numerous as the hares. 
So you must load with moderate-sized 
shot and take your chance, for you never 
know what may get up. You are fording 
a burn gingerly in fear of a slip, when a 
woodcock is flushed from beneath one 
of the hollies. You tread on the trailing 
bough of a spruce, and up springs a roe 
from under your boots. ‘fhe guns close in 
roundsomelikely-looking scrub of oak and 
mountain ash, while keepers 2nd beaters 
struggle in to thresh it out A rabbit or two 
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come out as you expected, and then, 
when it seems that all is over, there is 
the rush of a rocketing cock-pheasant, 
or perhaps a hen: Lord or lady, it makes 
little difference: in those solitudes you 
are not over-particular as to sex. 
Climbing one of the watercourses to the 
broad belt of skirting upper plantation, 
the guns are disposed in it and above it, 
to do their best. Were you to attempt 
to walk the lower side systematically, 
you would topple over into the abyss. 
That wood is a famous haunt of the 
black game. As the cock skims the tops 
of the fir trees in his powerful flight, it 
is into that abyss he goes crashing when 
stopped by the charge. For somehow 
the black game always appeared to head 
to the seaward, and hard work it often 
was to retrieve them in the labyrinth of 
brushwood. On the upper side were the 
heather hills and the open moors, and 
more than once the beating has roused 
outlying red-deer from their lairs. The 
close of the day’s proceedings was almost 
invariably satisfactory, nor need it be 
said that the mixed bag made a trophy 
that would have gladdened the soul of a 
Weenix. 

Talking of woodcock, it is somewhat 
surprising that killing a cock should 
still be considered a triumph. No doubt 
it is partly because woodcock are really 
wild game—birds of passage, here to-day, 
and fled to-morrow. Consequently there 
is a certain romance about bagging them. 
But it comes chiefly, we believe, from a 
surviving tradition of the primzval days 
when the sportsman made awkward play 
with his single-barrelled flint gun. It 
was no joke bringing that unwieldy 
weapon to the present, and the flint 
ignited the powder so leisurely that sea- 
fowl had time to dive to the flash. The 
mystery was as to how the cocks were 
ever dropped, and we fancy that when 
they did come down, luck had a good 
deal to do with it. Let a woodcock get 
well away, and he will go winding and 
twisting through the tree-tops like the 
capercailzie, for both birds are well 
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served by their instinct, and can take 
uncommonly good care of themselves. 
You must take a cock when you can, as 
you snap at a rabbit, and if you shoot 
quick, as he generally rises in a glade or 
an opening, the shot should be easy 
enough, though the charge goes rather 
ball-like. With their congener the snipe, 
by the way, it is different. He gets up 
in the open, and if you coolly wait, after 
the preliminary jerkings to right and left, 
which are the eccentric prologue to a 
steadier performance, he usually shoots 
out straight before beginning to soar. 
It is seldom one finds such roe shooting 
as in the circumstances we have sketched, 
but the roe is always a great addition 
to the battue in the North. A chartered 
denizen of the wastes and woods, he 
seeks the deepest solitudes of extensive 
plantations. Hence he is scarcely the 


ornament of the landscape he ought to 
be, for he rarely shows. Strolling quietly 
about with the gun in the woodland 
glades, you may occasionally catch the 
gleam of a white stern vanishing behind 


a tree trunk. Few creatures are more 
graceful, and very few more destructive. 
The roe steals out to feed at night or in 
the early morning, and there is no 
prettier sight, except to the unfortunate 
farmer, than a family party in the high 
green corn, delicately nibbling the tender 
blades. Somehow they are less shy on the 
Continent, where you may see them any 
day of an afternoon grazing with the 
cattle in the sequestered valleys sur- 
rounded by woods. With us, when they 
keep themselves to themselves in their 
sylvan retreats, they make frightful 
havoc of the young saplings. That is 
the best antidote to sentimentalism with 
the tender-hearted shooter who is greatly 
inclined to spare them for their beauty, 
and feels remorseful when he plunges 
the hunting-knife in the quivering chest. 
Nothing keeps one up to the mark at a 
Scottish battue like the expectation of 
roe. Instinctive timidity has bred 
intense suspicion. The sight is as keen 
as the sense of smell. The crackle of a 
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twig, the striking of a match, or the 
faint whiff of a cigarette will give timely 
warning, and like all deer they will 
rather charge the line of the beaters 
than face an unknown danger in front. 
The gun standing motionless at his post 
has no notice of their approach. The 
roe moves as if shod in velvet, as indeed 
he is: silent as the shadow he throws 
forward in the sunshine, he emerges 
phantom-like from the screen of twigs, 
which has never rustled at his passage. 
The quick eye in its circular glance 
embraces everything: he has a glimpse 
of the sportsman, who may be looking 
the other way, and with one bound into 
the air, like the South African springbok, 
he clears the ride and vanishes as he 
appeared. The roe is on no friendly 
terms with the fox, who freely takes toll 
of the young fawns when he finds them, 
and the fox is another contributor to the 
excitement of a Scottish  field-day. 
Though there may be no hounds within 
a couple of counties, at first it goes 
against the grain of the Southron to 
shoot him ; but as he does more mischief 
in the preserves than in the poultry 
yards, he soon comes to be proscribed 
and outlawed as the marauder he is. 
If the roe is the incarnation of shrinking 
timidity, the Scotch fox is the embodi- 
ment of audacious impudence. Being 
never hunted by the hounds he grows 
pursy and lazy in the Lowlands, but his 
wiles set the keepers and their traps at 
defiance. He attains to enormous size 
and is always in sleek condition. Like 
Major Dugald Dalgetty, he never misses 
an opportunity of laying in the provant 
or replenishing the larder. One instance 
of his coolness in difficulties we remember. 
It was a party where the beaters mustered 
strong, and having lunched freely, in 
defiance of rule, were making a most 
unholy noise. There was a cry of 
“Cock!” and a shot, a second cry of 
“Down !”’ and a pause, while unsuccess- 
ful search was made for the bird. We 
were ancocking the gun preparatory to 
leaving our tation, when an old fox 
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emerged from the midst of the hullabaloo, 
with the missing woodcock in his mouth 
—for he had quietly retrieved it. 

It is a sharp descent from the roe to 
the rabbit, but the rabbit is in every 
respect a most estimable animal when 
his ravages are kept within due bounds. 
He is unwisely neglected by fashionable 
cooks, for he is excellent when coming 
from the kitchen in any shape from the 
mulligatawny soup to the smothering in 
onions, with a sauce a la Soubise. No 
animal affords finer shooting practice— 
the only drawback for novices is that he 
gets them into the habit of snap-shooting 
and he is at his best and brightest among 
the sandhills rolling down to the beach— 
with these scattered patches of the 
prickly gorse the rabbits have been 
cropping into fantastic forms. The dazed 
rabbits emerging at the end of a driven 
covert are mobbed and shot down like 
sheep. The rabbits bolting across a 
narrow ride demand as swift calculation 
of the chances as if you were firing at a 


streak of lightning. Let skilful shots say 
what they will, there must still be a large 


element of luck there. But in the sand- 
hills with their hollows and the clumps 
of whin, with the rank bent grass in 
which the colonists bask through the day, 
and which sometimes is thick enough to 
cover the scuttle to the burrow, both the 
gun and the quarry have tolerably fair 
play, though doubtless an expert would 
lay odds on his shooting. Then there is 
the exhilaration of the exercise, with its 
strain on the back sinews: the innocent 
intoxication of the brine-laden breezes, 
the wide views out to seaward, with the 
sails and the trails of steamer smoke, 
the merry clamour of the seagulls 
swooping overhead, the gabbling and 
calling of the waders that are foraging 
below high-water mark, and on the 
other side the complaining alarm notes 
of the lapwings, who though they have 
got rid of their cherished nurslings 
months before, are nevertheless as fussy 
as ever. 

We have left the grand battue to the 
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last, because it would tax the ingenuity 
of a sporting Macaulay to say anything 
fresh about it. Yet we may cast a 
passing glance at its picturesque and 
humorous aspects. There is no more 
genuinely English sight than the cheery 
muster before the doors of some great 
mansion on a day that is expected to 
make a record bag. There is the host, 
who, if he understands his duties, is the 
strategical organiser of it all, and he 
should be set upon making things 
pleasant for his guests, and seeing that 
each man has his fair share of the 
shooting. He ought to keep the whip 
hand of the important head - keeper, 
whose looks are anxiously watched by 
his obsequious satellites in velveteen. 
Then there is the array of long-gaitered 
beaters in fustian—an irregular levy, 
who have been eagerly expecting the 
great outing in the woods. On the whole 
they are a well-fed and rosy-faced lot, 
with sturdy calves and athletic forms. 
Some of the elders may have warnings 
of rheumatism in the near distance, and 
tramp about with a perceptible string- 
halt; but they compare favourably 
with the pallid artisans of the towns, 
and you can see that their lines have 
fallen in Sanitary places. There are the 
guns with their carriers and loaders, for 
the most part as fine specimens of 
manhood as England can boast, and 
with eyesight as sharp as their nerves 
are steady. For at the biggest shoots 
they are generally picked men, who will 
make death as pleasant as is possible 
under any circumstances. Sentimental 
humanitarians mourn over the butchery 
of hand-fed pheasants. Why, the hand- 
fed pheasant is one of the luckiest of 
living creatures. He is reared from the 
shell in the lap of luxury, and supplied 
with all the delicacies of the season, till 
he chooses to vary his diet by strolling 
abroad. His retreats are kept un- 
disturbed, and his privacy is never 
intruded upon, save by the raiding 
poacher, who must make the venture 
at his peril. The pheasant must die at 
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last, like all of us, but even at the 
methodical] battue he has a fair chance. 
And when he falls to the crack shot, it 
is a case of instantaneous collapse, and 
he is dead before he rebounds from the 
grass. Then, if he were grateful for all 
the care bestowed upon him, he should 
rejoice to know that he may sell for a 
mere trifle in warm weather, and furnish 
the cheapest of dainties for the modest 
dinner party, as the rabbit is the luxury 
of artisans in the manufacturing districts. 
So the pheasant preserver who has reared 
his birds regardless of expense is a 
benefactor to his species when he sends 
them to market. 

But to return from the finish to the 
start. There is the exhilarating walk 
from the house to the home coverts, 
through sights that have inspired 
immortal painters. The skeleton boughs 
of the lofty trees of the rookery, with 
the rustle of their few and faded leaves, 
standing out Corot-like against the sky 
in the greyness of vanishing mists ; the 
group of gazing cattle standing fetlock- 
deep in the withered bracken, suggestive 
of Cooper or Rosa Bonheur ; the sheep 
that have huddled together at the noise 
of the men and the yelping of the 
retrievers, with the gleam on the fleecy 
backs that Millet has so often given us ; 
or perhaps the herds of half-scared but 
still trustful fallow-deer reminding us of 
many a scene by Landseer. The interest 
changes when the covert is disturbed 
by beaters, who should make play with 
their sticks, and be chary of using their 
voices. We can conceive the consterna- 
tion in the sanctuary caused by the 
unwonted inroad. The small birds 
gathering for their migration are the 
first to go; there are the indignant 
protests of jays and magpies; the 
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pigeons take burried flight for the open ; 
the squirrels scrambling up the trunks, 
with frequent pauses, finally take refuge 
in the tallest trees, whence they peer 
down at the proceedings. As the line 
advances, the rabbits and hares hustling 
together rise in startled motion like so 
many mites in a mouldy cheese; and 
the pheasants are running purposelessly 
to and fro, until one more hysterical 
than the rest gives the signal for a 
simultaneous scattering. Then comes 
the ceaseless crack of the breech-loaders, 
while breeches are getting warm though 
the guns are being changed. It is to be 
hoped that all is going smoothly and 
pleasantly, but there is always the 
off-chance of two disagreeables which the 
most considerate host cannot altogether 
control. There is the dangerous shot, 
and there is the jealous shot. The 
danger comes in chiefly when an excitable 
man is unfortunately told off to walk 
with the beaters. In these circumstances 
he should shoot at nothing except ground 
game or sky-scrapers, but he is apt to 
blaze at the birds flying forward breast 
high, when he may blind a companion 
or bag a stop. More common still is the 
jealous shot, who is a detestable nuisance. 
By snatching at other men’s game, and 
claiming promiscuously what never 
belonged to him, he is likely enough to 
put the coolest of his neighbours off 
their shooting, and in any case he is 
pretty sure to ruffle their tempers. 
Besides, it may be almost taken for 
granted that he is something of a tailor, 
and mangles even more birds than he 
misses. And nothing is more painful to 
the genuine sportsman than to know 
that crippled victims are dropping around 
him beyond sight and search, to suffer 
and die in lingering torments. 
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“PILGRIM,” BY “WESTMINSTER” (IMPORTED) 


BY C. W. NEVILLE-ROLFE 


PILGRIM was missing. It never occurred 
to anyone that it was more than a 
temporary absence — one that a few 
hours’ search would put right. Never- 
theless, “‘the station’’ was greatly 
moved ; no one more than old MacIntyre 
himself. He caught a horse, and went 
out into the big paddock, to run him in. 

Night fell, however, without any sign 
of his whereabouts being discovered, and 
old MacIntyre returned very much upset. 
So upset, in fact, that he forthwith helped 
himself to two stiff whiskies in succession, 
and being tired with his search and his un- 
usual exertions on horseback, he went very 
grumpily to bed, after two or three more 
whiskies to cheer his depressed spirits. 

Of course, everyone knows that Pilgrim 
was by Westminster (imported), and had 
been picked up by MacIntyre, a dead 
gift for 500 guineas. No one bred better 
horses than old MacIntyre, and he never 
owned a better horse than Pilgrim, who 
had been allowed for once out into the 
big paddock with the thirty odd mares 
that composed his harem. 

There were the mares all right, but 
where was the horse ? and Echo, in the 
shape of the stockman who had spent the 
day in looking for him, answered ‘ Where ?’ 

A good stiff eye-opener on the following 
morning put the Boss in a good humour 
to raise trouble. The morning star was 
still high up in the heavens, when, as a 
giant refreshed with whisky, the old man 
came round and had everybody out of bed. 

“Tom, get round, and look carefully 
in the bed of the creek and in the hollow 
of every gully.” 

“ Dick, search every patch of scrub.” 

“Harry, away with you round the 
fence again, and see if any wire is broken, 
through which he may have gone.”’ 

But when his emissaries came in, one 
by one, with blank faces and driving no 
Pilgrim before them; when, I say, at 
what would ordinarily be a decent man’s 


breakfast hour the messengers returned 
empty-handed, old MacIntyre took an- 
other wet and vowed the horse was gone. 

First, he cursed Tom, as an ass, for 
not finding the horse. The sort of fellow 
who rode about with his eyes shut, and 
would pass fifty horses. When Tom said 
he would go and look again, he cursed 
him for a fool, to want to go wasting his 
time, and bade him take a fresh horse, 
go down to White Valley (the neighbour- 
ing station), tell Mr. Williams of the loss, 
and ask him to keep a look-out. 

Dick next encountered the storm. He 
(MacIntyre) could swear he hadn’t half 
looked through the scrub. What about 
the “dead finish’? ? How could he 
swear the horse was not in that? There 
was cover enough for fifty horses, and 
if there were fifty horses in it, he would 
guarantee that a fool like Dick wouldn’t 
find one. No! no! what was the good 
of fooling about in the scrub any more ? 
Let him go down to the township, and 
be back sharp, too (the Boss’s mind took 
in the possibilities of delay that a visit 
there might entail on the thirsty Dick), 
and tell the police that the horse had 
been stolen, so that they might look out 
for him and the thief. 

As for Harry: for the thermometer 
of his wrath was rising: well, frankly, 
damn Harry for a lazy, useless chap that 
wasn’t worth his salt. A fellow who 
couldn’t keep a few miles of wire fencing 
in order. Of course the horse had got 
out, and all through his carelessness in 
that respect. Harry retired muttering 
that, if he didn’t suit, he (MacIntyre) had 
better get another man to take his place. 

But it was said more pro forma than 
seriously. The Boss was a privileged 
person, and never so much so as when 
his employés were aware that he had 
been consulting the glass; then a little 
“fellow feeling made them wondrous 
kind,” and though they would swear to 
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one another that they wouldn’t put up 
witb his d——d nonsense, they did all 
the same, because in spite of his “ flares 
up” they liked him. 

He was “straight,” and there was 
“nothing mean about him,” and that 
appeals to the bushman, and entitles the 
man with a character for those qualities 
to take liberties which they would not 
brook from another. 

Having thus relieved his feelings, the 
old man proceeded to anathematise other 
parties who might be concerned in the 
disappearance of his favourite. 

It is a little unfortunate that for the 
sake of conventionality the spsissima 
verba must be repressed. 

He now felt sure it was those swindling 
scoundrels, the Murphys, who had done 
this thing. Far away in the ranges, up 
some quiet gully, they had “ planted ” 
his sacred Pilgrim, who was doubtless 
engaged in founding, for their profit, a 
mountain-bred family. 

Then it was those cursed “ forties ””— 
the racing men who had been passing 
by lately: they had taken him away, 
to some spot where they would alter his 
appearance and enter him as the “ dark 
horse ’’ in their nefarious calling. Racing 
him! Pilgrim! the son of Westminster ! 
in company that was not fit to comb the 
grass seeds out of his tail. 

And then finally—and the occasional 
presence of his wife and daughters, as 
they came and went, engaged on their 
household duties, put no restraint on his 
language—some blankety blank blank 
snake had bitten his favourite, and good- 
bye to 500 guineas and the grandest horse 
in the whole country-side ! 

Well, it was all in a lifetime. 
just have another drop of whisky. 

Any further study of the old man, after 
this, would be interesting from one point 
of view only. He was evidently going ‘‘to 
go on the spree.”” This was as much a 
recognised arrangement as for another 
man and his friends to be aware that he 
had a “‘touch of gout’”’ coming on, and all 
preparations were made for the process. 
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First, Mrs. MacIntyre, good soul, who 
no more thought of opposing him then 
than she did at any other time, did what 
she could, by diluting the whisky, and 
after that, feeling there was nothing 
more that she could do (for to hide the 
bottle would have been attended with 
such consequences as she dared not 
contemplate), she would come in to have 
an occasional look at him, much in the 
same spirit as she opened the oven door to 
see how a special cake might be baking. 

There were two other inmates of the 
house, who also were, metaphorically, 
putting on their waterproofs in view of 
the coming storm, and making all secure 
by a judicious course of retirement. 

Maggie and Jeanie MacIntyre were the 
girls of the whole country-side. Bred 
and born in the bush, they had all the 
independence ot thought and movement 
which an utter absence of artificiality 
begets. They were not fine-weather 
ladies, nor, indeed, in one sense very 
refined or very well educated, but in 
their whole composition there was not 
one shred either of vulgarity or coarse- 
ness. What was true of one was true 
of both, for they were replicas of one 
another, whether in body or mind, and 
in either phase almost indistinguishable. 
They were twins, and a prettier pair of 
girls you might in vain seek to find. 
Tall, without being too tall, healthy, 
vigorous, and, needless to say, active 
and industrious, Nature seemed distinctly 
to have fashioned them to be the mothers 
of a race of athletes. 

Of course, they were at their best on 
horseback. There they appeared in two 
distinct characters. The first, and -the 
only one in which mankind ever saw 
them, was in their riding-habits, which, 
in spite of bush “cut,” became them 
admirably, for nothing, indeed, could 
make them look otherwise than well on 
horseback. On such occasions, with a 
smart side-saddle and a _ well-groomed 
horse (I don’t say they didn’t groom it 
themselves), a double-reined bridle, with 
its shining curb-chain, they would not 
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have looked out of place in an English 
hunting-field. 

Then there was a second outfit, which 
only the initiated ever even knew of, 
still less saw, more shame to the ridiculous 
conventionality against which even the 
bush is not proof. They had a couple of 
plain snaffle bridles, with rusty bits, and 
two serviceable men’s saddles that had 
seen better days. Part of this “ turn- 
out’ were two pair of well-cut riding 
breeches, with leathern leggings to match, 
over which would be drawn, when they 
left the station, a light-brown holland 
skirt. The leg of each fair rider was 
thrown over the knee-pad of the saddle, 
and when once clear of prying eyes, the 
skirt was taken off, rolled and strapped 
on in front, and the girls revelled in the 
freedom of a “ rational costume.” Such, 
then, in a few words, was the character, 
appearance, and get-up of the twins. 

Their tastes were what you would 
expect, and their gifts peculiar. To ride 
in the bush, and to ride alone for the 
reasons given, was their highest joy. 
They were just as good stockriders as 
any boy of their age, which was eighteen, 
and they had all the self-reliance, and, 
as happens in semi-tropical countries, all 
the development of twenty-two. 

There was no one on the station more 
concerned at Pilgrim’s loss than they 
were. They loved him for himself, and 
they almost wept at thinking it possible 
that his noble form would no longer 
delight them, nor his sweet nose nibble 
the sugar from their outstretched hands. 

When, therefore, their revered father 
had settled himself down to his spree— 
a performance that did not shock them 
in the same way as it might have done 
if they had been less used to it—the two 
girls got discussing what really had 
happened to “dear Pilgrim.” 

Presently Maggie said, leaping to posi- 
tive conclusions as only a woman does : 

“Don’t tell me he’s stolen. I know 
he’s with the ‘ brumbies.’ There were 
tracks right down to the fence last week, 
and though Harry says they were quiet 
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horses, J don’t think so. They were that 
lot out of which Jim has shot the entires, 
and Pilgrim has gone away with them 
as sure as sure.” 

“Perhaps you're right, Maggie,” 
repiied Jeanie, for she very seldom 
differed with her sister. “It would be 
a good joke if we went out and found 
him. What a sell for all the men!” 

“Well, let us,’ eagerly assented 
Maggie. “I'll go and get the horses ; 
and while I am away you write a line 
to mother, which we will send her in case 
we are not back to-night. We will take 
the little black boy, Tommy, with us.”’ 

The matter was very quickly settled, 
and the following note was prepared after 
much consideration, and was handed 
to one of the “gins”’ to be given to 


Mrs. MacIntyre about sundown :— 
“DEAR MOTHER, 
“Don’t be anctious about Maggie 
and me we have gone to look for 
Pilgrim and praps wont be back till 


to-morrow. 

JEANIE.” 

Preparations were soon made. The 
girls started mounted on presents from 
their father, who took care to see that 
his daughters should be provided with 
the very best horses that he could breed, 
and no one could breed better. 

Little Tommy followed behind, having 
in front of him a valise containing a 
supper and breakfast for himself and the 
truants. 

They had never done anything like 
this before. To go off with only the 
escort of a black boy, and with the 
avowed intention of camping out for the 
night, and, on the top of it all, to run 
wild horses, was even to their eyes an 
adventure of the very first magnitude. 
They probably would not have attempted 
it had they not known that their father 
would soon be in blissful ignorance of all 
sublunary matters, while they always 
regarded their mother as a quantite 
negligeable whenever her views might 
clash with their plans. 

Not that they were otherwise than 
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good, obedient girls, but the mother 
having no will of her own, they therefore 
had none to bow to. 

In the last paddock they passed 
through before emerging into the un- 
fenced bush, they picked up three old 
mares with their foals, quiet, sleepy old 
things, though with lots of latent mettle 
in them. These they quietly drove in 
front of them. 

Being now clear of all roads, and the 
probability of meeting human beings, 
the skirts before spoken of were taken off 
and rolled up, the leg was swung grace- 
fully over the saddle, and what might 
have easily been mistaken at a distance 
for two white boys and a black one went 
off in the direction of Wild Horse Creek, 
towards the now westering sun. 

For twenty miles their way lay through 
forest, scrub, and range. Maggie took 
the lead, and the other two drove in her 
wake the old mares and foals, who 
were most disinclined to enter on the 
expedition. The journey, like many 
another in the bush, was uneventful 
and uninteresting. Now and again, 
little lots of cattle they met would sniff 
the air, and after watching them for a 
while would leisurely trot off, ignored 
by the horsewomen, who were after more 
important quarry. Then they would 
encounter the vacant stare of a group 
of small-minded kangaroo, who, with a 
look that seemed suddenly to say, “‘ This 
is getting serious,” would turn on their 
heels, if heels they have, and bolt for 
some unknown haven. 

At times, Maggie changing places with 
Tommy, the sisters would thus ride 
together, and form their plans for the 
morrow’s hoped-for chase. In the dis- 
cussion of these, repeated reference was 
made to “ Mr. Williams,” that neighbour 
to whom a messenger had been 
despatched by their father to announce 
Pilgrim’s loss, and whose station lay 
just beyond Wild Horse Creek, some of 
his ‘‘ country,’”’ indeed, extending on to 
its water-shed. 

“T don’t know,” said Maggie, as they 
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finished, for at least the third time, a 
eulogy on George Williams’s horseman- 
ship, “that it would not have been as 
well to have invited him to help us.” 

“We could not have done that,” 
replied her sister; ‘it would have 
looked so bad.” 

“T am sure if he guessed you were 
going to be on Wild Horse Creek he 
would want no invitation.” 

“That remark applies just as much to 
you as it does to me,’’ was the immediate 
and good-natured rejoinder. And they 
both blushed furiously, even through 
their healthy, tanned complexions. 

Towards evening, as they drew near 
Wild Horse Creek, flocks of cockatoo 
came flying over their heads, the now 
setting sun reddening their snow-white 
plumage. And now they had nearly 
reached their destination, for the open 
flats of Wild Horse Creek appeared before 
them. It was necessary to look out for 
a camp which should not be too near the 
run of the wild horses. Having found a 
spot where the grass was good, and the 
firewood and water abundant, they made 
preparations for their evening meal. 

While the quarts were boiling the two 
girls sallied forth to inspect the ground, 
and after riding a couple of miles they 
came on some fresh tracks of horses, which 
represented the lot among which they 
hoped to find the object of their search. 

Fearing to disturb them they returned 
to their camp, and before lying down to 
sleep on the grass that little Tommy had 
been made to cut, they took the mares 
they had driven over with them to an 
old yard, where they shut them in for 
the night, lest, becoming homesick, they 
should make tracks for the station. Their 
own horses were short-hobbled, and 
remained close to the camp. 

Their object in the morning would be 
to get round beyond and above the wild 
horses, and then, coming down on them, 
run them in the direction of their camp, 
where the old mares would form a 
rallying-point — “‘coaches”’ they are 
called in bush parlance—for the wild 
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ones to run into. If the worst came to 
the worst, and the old wild mares 
declined to stop in the “ coaches,” 
perhaps it might be possible to “cut 
off”’ and arrest the object of their search. 

Breakfast was disposed of long before 
daylight. Horses were saddled, and 
hearts were beating high, for all felt that 
the morning’s work would be. stiff. 
Silently the trio in Indian file moved off 
the flat into the adjoining scrub, begin- 
ning their long detour. The old mares, 
hungry from their night in the yard, on 
being let out, fed voraciously; as 
pledges for their non-departure home- 
wards, their foals were still kept shut up. 

Day began to break, and birds to 
awaken; the sun arose, and the cool 


morning air disappeared before his slant- 
ing rays, which, striking obliquely, burn 
even more than when they fall from 
overhead. They rode thus for nearly 
two hours, when, calculating that they 
were well above the highest flat on which 
the horses were likely to be, they inclined 


to the left, and soon came out on the 
main creek, which up there was small 
and narrow, being edged either by narrow 
flats or having the everlasting brigalow 
scrub right down to its banks. 

Now, turning in the direction of the 
camp again, they soon struck the fresh 
tracks of horses. Cautiously they moved 
down the creek, crossing occasionally the 
deep gutters of its winding channel, when 
in the distance a glimpse of the swishing 
tails of horses standing beneath a shady 
tree arrested their progress. 

Instantly there was a halt, and all 
dismounted. Creeping up a little nearer, 
with a favouring breeze blowing towards 
them, they gained a point where, looking 
through from behind a patch of scrub, 
they could see the horses not two 
hundred yards off. A suppressed whisper 
of excitement went round, as at the first 
glance the sleeping form of the truant 
Pilgrim stood confessed. He looked as 
though he had done nothing else all his 
life but inhabit Wild Horse Creek, and 
consort with those wild mares. And, as 
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if surfeited with so much liberty and 
pleasure, he slept on, mechanically 
brushing with his tail the flies from his 
mistress’s eyes, while she performed the 
same kind and necessary office for him. 
His best friends would scarcely have 
recognised in the limp and dozy-looking 
old stager the former favourite for the 
Melbourne Cup. 

The riders looked to their girths, and 
took up their stirrups, while a few 
final whispered consultations took place. 
Their thoroughbred horses knew that 
the chase was near, and with pricked 
ears and thumping hearts gave to the 
tightening girth. 

What they hoped was this. To run 
the horses before them straight down 
the flat, turning them on any attempt 
they might make to leave it, Maggie 
taking the left wing, Jeanie the right, 
while the black boy kept in the middle ; 
thus, if they could keep them straight for 
the eight miles intervening between where 
they now stood and the coaches, they 
might run the whole lot in. Such of 
the mares as determinedly broke away, 
they would let go. 

With these preliminaries arranged, 
they again mounted, and, still in single 
file, went at a walk towards the un- 
suspecting horses. 

What is it she hears ?>—that big mare 
with the yearling filly. Something ; for 
see the anxious look! and how rapidly 
it communicates itself to the other seven 
head with her; the nostrils are dilated 
to test the gentle breeze, but the danger 
lies not to windward. Motionless she 
stands, the whole attitude as if in 
thought, every nerve devoted to hearing. 
She has not long to wait. 

It was only a question of seconds now, 
and, dismissing further concealment for 
a good start, the signal is given, and 
in a moment the hoof-strokes of the 
pursuers leave no doubt of the immediate 
and pressing danger. With one glance, 
the old mare takes in the situation ; 
with a leap, she hurls herself in a frenzy 
down the Creek, followed at top speed 
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by her companions, the rear brought up 
by the old stallion. Not intending to do 
more than to hold their present positions, 
the pursuers take up their posts in the 
rear of the wings of the flying horse, and 
thus, at top speed, the first mile is covered. 

At this point the pace eases off a little, 
only to be shortly after increased again, 
as the leader turns to the left, and, 
leaving six clear lengths between herself 
and the next mare, makes a dash for 
the point of scrub and ridge which comes 
down on to the flat a little in front of 
them. The counter-move to this is that 
Maggie, pushing her horse to the fastest, 
draws up on the left flank. Then the 
leading mare, turning, determinedly 
increases her lead, till dashing into the 
point of scrub, barely a length in front of 
her pursuer, she crashes into the thickest 
of it and disappears in a cloud of dust. 

“A precious good riddance,” thought 
the girl ; for she could somewhat slacken 
her pace, as she was actually ahead of 
the mare now leading, who, baulked of 
following her leader, turned somewhat 
abruptly to the right and made for the 
opposite side of the creek. How they 
all crashed into the channel bed! Five 
hundred guineas stumbled in, rolled on 
his back, got up like a cat, and was with 
his companions in a moment. One old 
sinner, a mare who had led many a wild 
dance, uttered a plaintive whinny as she 
found herself unable to move with her 
stifle out. 

Jeanie’s turn now. Her “ wheel,” 
neatly and judiciously made, straightens 
up things; and once more down the 
flat in the right direction thunders the 
chase; three miles are done, and the 
pace slackens somewhat. The “ wheels ”’ 
which from time to time have been taken 
have rather exhausted the pursued than 
the pursuers, for a short period of 
comparative rest falls to the lot of each 
horsewoman while the other is turning 
the “mob.” But it is felt that the 
fugitives are nursing themselves for a 
fresh effort, and this is soon proved to 
be the case. 
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A well-known “ beat” leading up to 
a “gap” in the distant range becomes 
the object point of the leader ; to secure 
this she increases the pace, and at another 
narrow point, where the ridges come in 
on the flat, doggedly they enter the 
brigalow scrub. A momentary advantage 
of “ thick stuff ’’ puts Maggie, on whose 
side the attempt is being made, in the 
rear, and the horses now head from 
north (which was their right direction) 
to west. The situation is serious, but 
the rider has a good ally. The scrub 
crashes behind her, and she looks round 
to see her sister at her heels, while, 
farther back, the little black boy, 
desirous of immortality, is pounding 
away in his endeavour to keep up. 

No one who has not ridden through 
scrub after a 500-guinea prize can tell 
the excitement. Who recks of scratches 
or blows ? Who cares for risk of death ? 
For the risk of death, if your head were 
even cast iron, and your limbs of steel, 
is present when you drive a thorough- 
bred horse at full speed through the 
tangled scrub. 

Each girl’s hat is packed away some- 
where, and their hair has come down, 
threatening to convert them into 
“Absoloms.”” One has lost a legging, 
and the other shows a white shoulder 
through the torn bodice of her dress. 

And thus the struggle for victory goes 
on; now one party and now another 
gets the advantage, as the scrub favours 
the one or the other. Finally, the 
determination of the riders, and the 
courage they inspire into their mounts, 
begin to tell. Riding behind one another, 
they have opposed a successful barrier 
to the movement westwards, and the 
course is altered to south-east; soon, 
crashing down a stony ridge as though 
the stones were feathers, they breathe 
again as they emerge once more on the 
flat, and at once resume their old 
positions and course. 

Thus they had covered six miles. Two 
more yet remained. Signs were not 
wanting that all concerned had had 
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enough of it. Hengist and Horsa, own 
brothers, by Harold (imported), on 
which the twins were mounted, showed 
by their heavy breathing that the pace 
had been terrific, even under the light 
weights which they carried. The wild 
horses went sullenly along. Old Pilgrim, 
to whom years of luxury had added a 
corporation and a figure not made for 
racing, had had enough of it, but felt, 
as a thoroughbred feels, that he must 
die rather than give up. 

But the pursued were only biding their 
time, and nursing themselves for the final 
effort. They felt, when a mile or so from 
the yard, that it was “ now or never,” 
and straightway, as if new life were 
implanted in them, they tore on in a 
final dash for liberty. Hengist answered 
to his mistress’s call, and neck and neck 
again the chase, at what was, however 
reduced, their top speed, rushed down the 
flat, the pursued boring over once more to 
the left, as they covered the heavy ground. 

Alas! when victory seemed so near ! 


No gain can the noble Hengist make on 


the flying squadron. 
brother, whose rider sees his plight, 
afford ; no, the gain is the other way, 
for the wild horses are increasing their 
lead. Deep mortification settles in the 
hearts of the girls. Despair! To be 
beaten thus on the post! And such a 
prize ! 

But, hark! a sound behind. That of 
a horse galloping strong. A cheer—a 
hearty voice, “ All right, ladies, leave 
him to me!” and past them, as an 
express passes a dog-cart when the roads 
are parallel, shot a horseman. He was 
superbly mounted, as George Williams 
always was, for both the girls recognised 
him at once. With what joy did they 
see him, with plenty in hand, gallop up 
to the leader and turn her and her 
following down towards the coaches, 
which were now in sight! then, when 
she made a spurt in the other direction, 
up be went on the other wing and 
straightened the course again. With 
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what delight did they examine the catch 
five minutes after, safely imprisoned in 
the yard! And what mutual explana- 
tions followed! How, when George 
heard of their loss at White Valley, he 
had thought of the “ Brumbies,” and 
determined to go over and see if Pilgrim 
was not there. And then followed blushes 
and excuses when they remembered their 
costumes ; but George was sworn to 
secrecy, and the holland skirt making its 
appearance, they returned in triumph 
to the station, leading Pilgrim between 
them for the last mile, for George 
would not touch him when they got 
near home. 

And old MacIntyre came out on the 
verandah when he saw them, and 
positively wept, though his tears were 
the tears of whisky. But he wept none 


‘the less, and boasted about the horse, 


and boasted about the girls, and said 
they were worth all the, so-called, men 
he had got on the place: which, of 
course, was very unfair, and he wouldn’t 
have said it if he had not been in the 
condition he was. 

Nor would he have said, what of 
course was in shocking bad taste (as 
George had never even alluded to it), 
that George might have his blessing and 
either of the girls; that he had always 
liked him, and had in fact loved him, 
and they could have old Pilgrim as his 
wedding present (and I don’t know how 
much more he would have added, though, 
from what I know of him, he would soon 
have been alluding to the christening), 
but having got as far as this point, he 
found he was addressing the lounge 
chairs, the water bag, and the parrot on 
the verandah; he therefore finished his 
speech by comments on the ingratitude 
of daughters, drawing lurid comparisons 
between himself and King Lear. 

And which sister did George marry ? 
You shall hear. If he had felt as I did, 
he would not have married either; for 
I never could make up my mind which 
I loved the best. 


ALNWICK CASTLE 


From an old print 
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There is plenty of golf in all parts of 
Northumberland, the visitor having the 
choice of no fewer than ten really 
first-rate coast and about sixteen inland 
courses. The first one to be seen in 
passing through the county by rail is 
that at Alnmouth, a pretty village 
nestling under a hill on the point of a 
promontory jutting into the sea. The 
Aln comes winding down from _ the 
moorland hills, and almost at the 
threshold of the village broadens out 
into a little estuary, which provides 
excellent bathing and boating. It is not 
a far cry to Alnwick, with its castle and 
abbey, not to mention Hulne Park and 
the historic battlegrounds in and among 
the Cheviot Hills. As a fact, one may 
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make a much worse choice than 
Alnmouth for a holiday during which 
it is intended to explore Northumberland. 
Golf was established there as long since 
as 1869; and in the early years of its 
history the course was a_ favourite 
holiday resort of Scottish golfers when 
the number of clubs in England, even 
in the north, could be very nearly 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
The extension of the exceedingly pretty 
nine-hole course to one of eighteen holes 
has drawn the attention of the Border 
golfer to Alnmouth, and has practically 
made the place. The new course was 
opened for play in September, 1905, by 
the Duke of Northumberland, who is 
captain of the club. It is a combination 
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of the old course with the addition of 
new holes on newly acquired land, and 
is charmingly situated to the north of 
the village. The houses that fringe the 
links at the opening and at the close of 
the round recall the likeness which the 
situation of these holes at Alnmouth 
presents to the similar portion of the 
course at St. Andrews. The play is 
along the low sandy strip, diversified 
with natural sand bunkers, as far as the 
fifth hole, and then the course is deflected 
over the hills as far as the fifteenth hole. 
Here the player once again descends to 
the level of the sandy strath, and holes 
out in front of the club house at the 
home hole. The sixth hole is a particu- 
larly good one. The player has to drive 
over the brow of a steep hill, and if he 
succeeds in hitting his ball well and truly 
the shot is rewarded with a fine lie on 
the higher ground, where the extended 
course opens out. It is_ plentifully 


sprinkled with sand bunkers and turf 
dykes, placed so as to punish the topped, 


sliced, or pulled ball. The tee shot to 
the seventh is from the top of the same 
hill down the opposite declivity, and 
when the player reaches the tableland 
putting green of the ninth hole, over- 
looking the old Norse camp, a magnificent 
view of the surrounding panorama of 
land and sea is unfolded before his eyes. 
To the north-west may be seen the blue 
outline of the Cheviot Hills; while in 
the Aln Valley nestles the old town of 
Alnwick. To the south the ancient 
castle of Warkworth is_ observed 
standing out in bold outline, and far 
away seawards the steeple of the Parish 
Church of Newbiggin seems to be floating 
on the top of the water. It is indeed a 
delightful course, and well worth a visit. 

Another very popular course, and one 
on which may be spent a quiet and 
restful week, is that at Bamburgh, which 
was opened by the president of the local 
club, Lord Armstrong, just a year before 
the extension of the old course at 
Alnmouth. The holes, which vary in 
length from 130 to 425 yards, run in 
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and out amid the heights and depressions 
of a bold, breezy headland. The turf is 
short and crisp, except in those places 
off the straight line of play where the 
rough bent has been allowed to remain 
in its natural condition of tangled 
growth. The first three holes going out 
hug the bold and rugged cliff, with the 
waves of the sea crashing ceaselessly on 
the rocks below. When the wind is 
blowing off the land the player with a 
tendency to slice must inevitably see his 
ball borne over the cliff on to the rocks 
and sand below, unless he takes extreme 
care. From the first tee in front of the 
little clubhouse, the player perceives the 
putting green a good cleek shot away 
lying upon the hither side of a rocky 
chasm. The course at the fourth hole 
bends inward; and again at the sixth 
hole, the remainder of the round being 
situated on the higher and more rocky 
portions of the headland. Each hole 
possesses particular difficulties, to make 
the round a real test of good play and 
the soundest skill. It has been stated 
that the Bamburgh course excels in 
picturesque beauty all others on the 
Northumbrian or Yorkshire coast. Owing 
to its bold and breezy situation an 
extensive view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained from every 
hole, and a charm not associated with 
every course is that the view changes 
with each hole in the round. Going out, 
the view is mainly seaward, but as the 
golfer ascends to the higher ground 
half-way round the course, he sees before 
him the range of the Cheviots and the 
fertile and wooded tracts of rich pasture 
land that make this portion of North- 
umberland so beautiful. Looking 
backwards to the clubhouse and the 
first tee, the old embattled pile of 
Bamburgh Castle, restored by Lord 
Armstrong, is a notable landmark. 

Around the base of the castle nestle 
the red-tiled houses of the village, 
showing a fine strip of golden sand, the 
resort of bathers in the summer months. 
Lying a short distance off Bamburgh 


Castle are the Farne Islands, where is 
the ruin once inhabited by the Venerable 
Bede, and farther seawards the light- 
house which till the end of time will be 
associated with the heroism of Grace 
Darling. Her burial place will be found 
in the churchyard of the pretty village. 
The Goswick course (about six miles 
south of Berwick-on-Tweed), Whitley 
Bay, and Warkworth are other very 
popular coast courses, the last being 
particularly picturesque. It is situated 
ona grassy plateau overlooking the sea, 
and was laid out by old Tom Morris in 
1891. It consists of nine holes, and its 
cost was very trifling compared with 
what has been spent on other courses in 
the county, for the turf wanted 
very little preparation, and old Morris 
certainly made the best use of the 
natural lie of the country. There are 
no blind holes. The most interesting 
drives from the tee are in going from the 
fourth and coming to the seventh hole, 
both drives being across what old Tom 
described as “ Killiecrankie.” In going 
out, the carry is 60 yards, and in 
returning by the wider part it is 110 
yards—a terror to the novice who 
generally plays on to the “island”’ to 
the right. 

The best of the inland courses are 
Hexham, Alnwick, Wooler, and that of 
the Northumberland Golf Club (one of 
the five recognised as at Newcastle) laid 
out in High Gosforth Park. This course 
is one of eighteen holes, varying in length 
from 120 to 570 yards, and is situated 
not quite five miles from the middle of 
Newcastle. The hazards consist for the 
most part of trees, ditches, artificial 
bunkers and broken ground. Within the 
last few years a large number of sand 
bunkers have been made, and this im- 
provement has considerably heightened 
the playing interest of the course. The 
United Club plays on the Town Moor, 
which of course is public property, its 
thousand or more acres of finely diversi- 
fied land being devoted to a number of 
oitdoor sports in which the proclivities 
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of the sturdy Northumbrian find ample 
scope. 


It is only right that golfers 


GOSFORTH PARK 


NORTHUMBERLAND GOLF CLUB HOUSE, 


should share with other classes of the 
community the enjoyment of this 
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especially fine open space, from the high 
grounds of which some most charming 
views of the surrounding country are 
obtained. The length of the holes on 
the Moor course extends between 100 and 
500 yards, and the ground being undu- 
lating and broken up with depressions, 
a very interesting game full of varied 
play may be enjoyed. 

Mention of the Town Moor reminds 
one of the “‘ Pitman’s Boolin’.’’ There 
is, of course, bowling and bowling ; but 
that which provides amusement for so 
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wanting to see “ booling ”’ as it is played 
by the pitmen should visit the Town 
Moor on almost any Saturday throughout 
the year. He will hear nothing of the 
“jack,” of “ woods,” or of “ bias,” the 
rules and implements of the two games 
being totally different, indeed the only 
point of resemblance is the name. It 
is possible that the origin of the two 
methods of bowling may have something 
in common, but it were as easy to trace 
that connection as to find the proverbial 
needle in a haystack. That favoured 


SCOTSWOOD BRIDGE, OVER THE TYNE 
BEFORE THE BUILDING OF THE WORKS OF MESSRS ARMSTRONG AND WHITWORTH, LTD. 


many thousands of pitmen on_ the 
Newcastle Town Moor has nothing in 
common with bowling on the prepared 
green, flat, or ground, with which history 
has so pleasantly associated the name 
of Sir Francis Drake and the Spanish 
Armada. The “Heart of England” 
shield competition at Hexham and the 
tournament for the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s medal competed for on the greens 
at Hexham and Alnwick respectively are 
of course under orthodox rules. They 
arouse immense interest; but anyone 


by the pitmen is a splendid gymnastic 
exercise. It is played on a defined 
course, not necessarily always of the 
same length, though at Newcastle, 
regarded as the Mecca of the game, it 
is from 900 to 1,000 yards long. The 
bowler, in spiked boots, starts from a 
given mark, and reaches the goal or 
“hail mark” by a succession of heaves 
or throws, the winner being the man 
who puts his bowl the farthest over the 
goal mark by the fewest and fairest 
throws. 
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The course is without defined mark, 
but the start “trip”? or mark and 
the finishing mark, indicated by pegs 
in the ground a few yards apart, 
are in an approximately straight line. 
The bowl is thrown underhand, as a 
cricketer would say, the bowler coming 
up to the mark with a run, and often 
leaping high into the air in the effort 
to give the bowl full impetus. If he 
makes a false step at the “trig” he is 
liable to be called back. As the bowl 
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two latter methods are only practised 
occasionally. 

The pitmen are much _ interested 
in pedestrianism, and though the 
Christmas crowds to be seen on Tyneside 
when handicaps are decided at the 
Victoria Grounds, Newcastle, are not 
to be compared with those met with 
at Powderhall a week later, there have 
been stirring scenes but so 
exciting as in 1897, when a sprint 
sweepstake promoted by lovers of 
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comes bouncing or “ stolling’”’ along 
the course you hear the stentorian cry 
from the double line of spectators “‘ ware 
the bool!” in other words “ beware of 
the bowl’’; and away rush the excited 
onlookers to the place where the bowl 
stops, commenting in broad vernacular 
on the quality of the throw and the 
merits of the thrower. Besides under- 
hand, there is bowling round the back, 
which is known as ‘‘back-a-back boolin’,”’ 
as well as bowling between the legs, 
locally described as “ hoffin’.” These 
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pedestrianism in Northumberland 
resulted in a sensational win for the 
ex-amateur, Alfred Downer. Downer 
was allowed 1} yards start from Charles 
Harper, the famous Bulwell (Notts) 
runner. J. Wilkinson and Redshaw 
were on the 2} and 2} marks respectively. 
Braithwaite, about whom little was 
known, was on the 3} yards mark, while 
Bannister of Sheffield started from 
4 yards. It was very disappointing to 
the numerous visitors that Harper did 
not compete, but:having an idea that 
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Braithwaite had been dealt with too 
leniently, he refused to start, though he 
could not persuade Downer to remain 
in the dressing-room. To cut a long 
story short, Downer, after winning his 
first heat, beat Braithwaite in the final, 
much to the surprise of those who were 
supporting the latter. Some idea may 
be formed of what was thought to 
be Braithwaite’s chance when it is 
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and a crowd of onlookers, twenty deep, 
crushed over the track to embrace the 
wonderful sprinter. Two days before 
the race Downer had run a very poor 
trial. Asif to make his chance impossible 
he filled in the remainder of the day—in 
fact far into the next day—with such 
evident enjoyment as to provoke the 
sporting cabman who drove him home 
at three o’clock in the morning to declare. 


MR. MAURICE PORTAL WITH 
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remembered that his friends eagerly laid 
four to one on him when he came out 


against Downer in the final. It was a 
race never to be forgotten; for, after 
going eighty yards, Downer got on terms 
with his man, and won quite easily, 
showing nearly a half second faster time 
than he had done in the preliminary 
heat. As he passed through the worsted 
a great winner, down went the barriers, 


that ‘‘ If folk cairrit on like that, hoo 
could they expec’ to be backit by ither 
folk?’ He, at any rate, would not do 
so, and he drove away declaring that 
some ‘‘ rinners”’ were daft. 
George Wallace, though not exactly a 
Northumbrian, was closely associated 
with the county, and for many of his 
most famous races was trained by 
Henderson of Belsay, himself a Sheffield. 
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handicap winner. Wallace, always 
described as of Thornley Colliery, was 
the champion sprinter of England in 
the ’seventies, and it is said that in one 
of his trials he did nine vards inside even 
time—a performance which can only be 
appreciated by men with an intimate 
knowledge of pedestrianism. He once 
offered to back himself for £200 to break 
two tapes a hundred yards apart in nine 
seconds, but it was not accepted. From 
1874, when he won at Sheffield, to the 
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in February, 1882, he beat T. Liddle, a 
Northumberland man to whom he gave 
the long start of 104 yards, in time which 
quite justified the belief of his supporters 
that he was the fastest runner the world 
had seen. Liddle had run such a trial 
that his victory was considered to be a 
certainty, and it was a great blow to 
his Northumberland backers when the 
famous south-country runner got up 
literally in the last stride and created a 
record which stood for very many years. 
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end of his career, Wallace was scratch 
man in every handicap in which he 
entered at that hotbed of pedestrianism, 
Sheffield. When he beat Dobson of 
Bradford, he ran 131} yards in 12} 
seconds, showing speed 6} yards inside 
even time. In the Shrovetide handicap 
in 1878, he gave Hutchens 5} yards in 
the final and ran him to 6 inches. Many 
thought Wallace had won, but the great 
London runner got the verdict. Hutchens 
afterwards became the recognised cham- 
pion, and in a final heat at Sheffield 


Other Tyneside pedestrians of note in 
the sport’s palmy days were Bowstead, 
Wilkinson, and Paterson, but none was 
ever within yards of Wallace, who was 
a class quite by himself. 

A record military athletic meeting was 
held on the Town Moor as lately as 
August in this year. It aroused enormous 
interest, the attendance on Bank Holiday 
being upwards of 15,000. There were no 
fewer than 310 entries in the sprint, 200 
in the half-mile, 300 in both the sack race 
and the tug-of-war, and 180 in the 
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quarter-mile: while the huge number 
of 654 started in a 4} miles military 
team test race. The performance of 
Walter Brickett on Thames-side a few 
weeks since quite overshadowed that of 
J. B. Radcliffe in September, 1891. 
Radcliffe, who for years was the sporting 
editor of that excellent paper, the 
Newcastle Daily Journal, accomplished 
the fine feat of rowing a quarter, swim- 
ming a quarter, running a quarter, 
cycling a quarter, and riding a horse 
a quarter-of-a-mile, in 12 minutes 48 
seconds. At Howden-on-Tyne, ten years 
later, the time was beaten by Wilson 
of South Shields, who did exactly the 
same feat in 12 minutes 14 seconds. 
Shooting in the county is of the best, 
and the mixed bags of Northumberland 
are certainly hard to beat, for one can be 
shown all kinds of game from a jack snipe 
to a blackcock. As regards the latter, 
200 were seen one winter’s day at 
Limestone bank on the Chesters estate, 
which is close to the Roman wall. Near 


there a bag of twelve varieties was 
obtained. At Chesters, Mr. Isaac Sharpe, 
who now has shooting in the North of 
Scotland extending to not far short of 
50,000 acres, was head-keeper when he 
won the first spaniel trial ever held with 


the puppy, Stylish Pride. The meeting 
was at Sutton Scarsdale, near Chester- 
field, on ground laid out for trials by 
Mr. William Arkwright, who was one of 
the judges. After Stylish Pride had been 
put to every conceivable test on land 
and in water, I remember as if it were 
only yesterday, how Mr. Arkwright 
turned to Sharpe and said, “Is there 
anything she cannot do?” The reply 
was characteristic of the man. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,’ said Sharpe, “she canna talk.” 
In writing about the trials afterwards 
Mr. Arkwright reported, ‘‘ Taking her 
all round Pride is the best broken puppy 
I have ever seen, and my criticisms in 
her case are based on the standards of 
perfection.” Mr. Sharpe has won the 
Kennel Club Field Trial Derby on several 
occasions with pointer or setter puppies 
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broken on his own shooting; and in 
1897 and 1901, when pigeon shooting 
was at the zenith of its popularity at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon, he travelled up to 
London and won the championship—in 
the first-named year from 161 and in the 
second from 94 other competitors from 
all parts of the country. Another great 
field trial dog bred in Northumberland 
was Mr. Maurice Portal’s Labrador, 
Flapper. After being second in two 
stakes to the flat coats Grouse of 
Riverside and Sweep of Glendaruel, he 
won the Kennel Club Stake and also 
that of the International Gundog League 
in the next season in great style. He 
died in June, 1914, in his twelfth year, 
having been an enormous success at stud. 
Among close on 800 puppies which he 
sired were those very fine public per- 
formers Dungavel Phcebe, Thor, Sarratt, 
Tuft Hunter, Broome Park Flip, Katya, 
Kaal, Shallows Flapper, and Juniper. 
To finish my reference to shooting 
I may add that on the whole the 
best ground in Northumberland lies in 
the area west of Alnwick and up the 
Wooler valley to the Tweed as concerns 
partridges, but including the little valley 
at the back of Belford, towards Holburn, 
and on to Haggerstone Castle. In the 
Holburn valley, on Major Leather’s 
property, I have seen shot in one 
day partridges, pheasants, snipe, teal, 
mallard,woodcock, grouse,and blackcock, 
all driven and in October. As to the best 
bags of partridges, Mr. Cresswell and his 
friends shot at Harehope over 300 brace 
ina day. At Ford Castle, Lord Joicey’s 
place, the bags have been about the 
same; while Major Leather has shot 
between 200 and 300 brace a day on the 
Holburn and Hazelrigg parts of his 
property. The Duke of Northumber- 
land’s shooting, especially on the west 
side of Alnwick Castle, is of the very 
best. I am told of a day on Holy Island, 
just on twenty years since, when seventy 
brace of partridges were shot by three 
guns “‘ walking up.” Holy Island is a 
unique little place, sandy, and was ideal 
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for partridges before it became so popular 
with trippers. The pheasant shooting 
is good throughout the county, but the 
highest birds and the best are those on 
the Duke of Northumberland’s estate at 
Alnwick. Even there, they are reared 
in moderation, and not with the idea 
of big bags. At the trials of the 


Northumberland County Retriever 
Society, near Wooperton, in the autumn 
of 1913, a quail was put up—the first 
in Northumberland for nearly 


seen 
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which I have left till last, partly because 
their histories are so well known that 
they can be dealt with very lightly. At 
Gosforth Park there is the finest enclosed 
racecourse in England; and in The 
English Turf Mr. Charles Richardson 
declares that were it only situated in 
the London district it would probably 
be the most popular racing place of the 
day. The company took over the old 
Newcastle meetings which had _ been 
formerly held on the Town Moor, where 
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twenty years. Meech, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s head-gamekeeper, 
very kindly turned up his game-book 
at Alnwick to confirm this statement, 
and his entry on September 24th, 1895, 
is given word for word: ‘ Earl Percy, 
the present Duke, together with Lord 
Algernon Percy, was shooting in the 
neighbourhood of Wooperton when five 
quail were flushed in a bean field; two 
were shot, but only one recovered.”’ 
Racing and sculling are two sports 
closely associated with Northumberland 


the races were the rivals of York and 
Doncaster in the north, and the sport 
was quite as good class. In early days 
the Newcastle Cup, in connection with 
which Beeswing, Dr. Syntax, and X.Y.Z. 
are familiar names, was the chief event : 
but in 1833 the Northumberland Plate— 
the Pitmen’s Derby—was instituted, and 
since then there has been no more 
popular race run north of the Trent, the 
Doncaster St. Leger alone excepted. 
The Gosforth Park Company is a 
prosperous dividend paying concern. 
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Its course is a magnificent one. Both 
the round circuit of 1} miles and the 
straight mile are of great width, and as 
the stands are nicely placed above them 
a splendid view of the racing is always 
possible. Some of the best stables in the 
kingdom have been associated with the 
winners of the Northumberland Plate. 
Underhand, a pony, set up a record 
which has never been equalled, and 
probably never will be. He ran in the 
Northumberland Plate for five years in 
succession, winning it in 1857-8-9; and 
the next year he was second to First 
Lord. Little wonder, then, that visitors 
to Newcastle races in those days regarded 
him as a hero; yet, as just noted, he 
was but a pony, and the “ Druid” 
ascribes many of his successes to the 
tender and patient manner in which 
Aldcroft nursed him, so as to make his 
great speed effective in the final dash. 
Caller Ou, another very little thorough- 
bred—and the winner of the St. Leger 
in 1861—won the Northumberland Plate 
in 1863 and 1864, and was beaten by 
only a head in 1865. Barcaldine, carrying 
the crusher of 9st. 101b., won for Mr. 
Robert Peck in the Jubilee Year. 

There is a first-rate training stable in 
the county at Belsay, presided over by 
Captain Percy Bewicke, one of the 
shrewdest of judges, and in his day 
unsurpassed as a gentleman rider. From 
it his trainer, Bramley, sent View Law 
to win this year’s Lincolnshire Handicap. 
The best steeplechase meetings in the 
county are at Rothbury and Hexham : 
but in normal times many of the hunts 
have excellently organised point-to-point 
gatherings at which sport is of the best 
character. Prominent riders at these 
pleasant meetings during the past few 
seasons have been Captain Ian Straker, 
a son of the Master of the Tynedale, 
and Mr. Alec Browne, an ex-Master of 
the Percy. Captain Straker has been 
twice wounded while serving with the 
9th Lancers in France. During the 
battle of Mons he was badly injured 
by shrapnel, and was subsequently con- 
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fined to hospital for several weeks. 
When he recovered he took advantage 
of his two days leave to travel to 
Kempton Park where he had _ the 


pleasure of steering his own _ horse, 
victory in 


Ballincarroona, to the 
Norbiton Steeplechase. 

Rowing on the Tyne is not what it 
was. It is more than forty years since 
its greatest oarsman, James Renforth, 
died—a fact making it certain that there 
are not very many followers of sculling 
now living who remember the time when 
matches between Chambers, Taylor, 
Harry Kelley, Hanlon, the Claspers, 
Boyd, Bagnall, Sadler, and other giants 
were of frequent occurrence in the 
season. There were indeed some stirring 
scenes in those days. The funeral 
procession of Renforth was watched 
by a crowd of more than 150,000 lining 
the streets of Gateshead. Renforth 
died in the arms of Harry Kelley, 
on August 23rd, 1871, when com- 
peting in a four-oared match in boats 
without coxswains for £500 a side, at 
New Brunswick. The English crew 
consisted of J. Percy, R. Chambers, 
H. Kelley, and Renforth. A good start 
was made, but after going about 200 
yards Renforth began to falter and pull 
unevenly, and this of course affected the 
whole crew. Shortly afterwards he 
swayed from side to side in the boat, 
and the St. John’s men drew level and 
went ahead. Renforth was called on 
for a spurt, during which he dropped 
his oar and fell into Kelley’s arms, 
saying, ‘‘ Harry, I have had something.” 
The St. John’s men rowed on, finished 
the course by themselves, and received 
the stakes. Poor Renforth died within 
an hour. Of course, poisoning was 
suspected, but at the inquest a verdict 
was returned that the jury was of 
opinion that deceased died of congestion 
of the lungs, “which may have been 
caused by over-exertion in rowing in 
the great international boat race.’ So 
great was the interest taken in the 
match across the Atlantic that no less 
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than {30,000 changed hands in bets 
which were made on the eve of the 
contest. 

There is now no Rugby football 
worthy of the name in Northumberland. 
It was at one time a great Rugby centre, 
some of its finest players being C. H. 
Sample, the Rev. E. Brutton, 
J. Lowthian Bell, and the brothers 


W. M. and Mason T. Scott, all of whom 
played for England. Then there were 
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good teams on the road, and, as regards 
minor sports, it may be added that 
tennis has not a few followers, and that 
the private court of Sir Andrew Noble, 
at Jesmond Dene, is considered one of 
the best in the country. The floor, walls, 
and penthouses are all in correct relation 
to one another, and are of medium to 
fast medium pace. The court provides 
every advantage for a good fast game, 
but not of such a pace as to conduce to 


A HUGE CROWD AT A FOOTBALL MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND AT NEWCASTLE 
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F. H. R. Alderson and P. H. Morrison, 
and other representative players were 
T. Nicholson, J. Greenwell, and W. Cail, 
the last a tower of strength on the 
Committee of the Rugby Union. The 
Association game has a very big following 
and Newcastle United is certainly one of 
the best provincial teams ever got 
together. 

There was a little coaching in the 
county at one time, Mr. C. T. Mailing 
and Mr. J. O. Scott putting several 


hard, indisciiminate hitting. It is now 
the only one in use in the north. 
Sir Edward Grey is a frequent visitor 
there, and he played the first match 
at Jesmond Dene against the late Charles 
Saunders, the recognised champion. 
Lord Alverstone, Lord Ridley, the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttleton, and Mr. R. H. Philipson 
are other famous amateurs who have 
played there. Sir Andrew Noble con- 
tinued the game till he was well over 
seventy. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 
Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. ‘‘ Aunt Kate” is the ruler 
of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 
Duck.’ A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. At his cottage he keeps a curious 
collection of animals. James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
drowned. His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. He finds the estate mortgaged 


beyond its value, but has delighted Davy by promising to keep the hounds going at his expense until 
Claude, the eldest son, comes of age. He returns to Liverpool to wind up his own business and announces 
his intention of returning to Tranamoe to end his days there. Nicholas Carmody has given an exhibition 


of hawking at which Aunt Kate was an interested spectator. Jack, Aunt Kate’s favourite nephew, 
has been sent to a public school by his grandfather, much against her advice. On his return home for 
the Christmas holidays a meet of the hounds was arranged at Condonstown, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Condon, a young cavalry officer. The end of the day saw Jack’s favourite hunter dead, his master 
at Condonstown with a broken collarbone, and Sir Thomas’s horse lamed and stabled at Tranamoc. 
Aunt Kate paid constant visits to Condonstown to see her favourite Jack who was also suffering from 
concussion, and Sir Thomas went daily to Tranamoe to bandage his lame horse under Nell’s direction. 
Nell, twin to Jack, was a thorough sportswoman and almost equal to a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Dobson, 
the grandfather, dies. By his will it was found that he had disposed of his interest in the Liverpool 
business to Claude in exchange for the title deeds of Tranamoe. This estate he left unreservedly to 
Aunt Kate. Claude resented this, thinking Tranamoe would have been left to him, and in spite threatens 
to poison the hounds which he contends are his property. He sends for poison, but in the meantime 
Davy the Huntsman produces a document signed by James Cosgrove selling the hounds to him for the 
sum of one hundred pounds, stipulating that if any member of the Cosgrove family wished to take them 
over he could do so on repayment of the sum advanced with interest to date. Before the poison arrives 
and Claude has an opportunity of producing the money, Aunt Kate announces that she has bought 
the hounds from Davy. Claude leaves Tranamoe, never to return. Jack, home from Aldershot, where 
his regiment was stationed, acts for the first time as Master of Hounds. Nell’s engagement to Sir Thomas 
Condon has been announced. | 


CHAPTER XV. 
“THERE was bad work last night in 


the first time I ever knew him to ax for 
a gun. He always kills ’em wid the coal 


the kennel,’ announced William, one 
morning at breakfast time, about three 
weeks after the death of Snuff. ‘‘ I was 
woke up meself by the yowlin’ about 
two o'clock in the mornin’. Tom-the- 
Duck tells me there was two hounds ate, 
an’ Davy kem up soon after daylight to 
borry the gun to shoot another. ‘Tis 


hammer.” 

Aunt Kate turned pale at the dreadful 
news and hurriedly rose from the table. 

“Send for Davy at once,” said she. 
‘Tell him to come to me instantly. I 
should have been told of this the moment 
you heard of it.” 

‘Don’t let on that Tom-the-Duck told 
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it,” begged William. ‘‘ His father would 
think nothin’ of killin’ him if he knew 
=" 

I have never seen my aunt so agitated 
as she was while awaiting the arrival of 
Davy. She walked up and down the 
room, muttering continually to herself, 
stopping to gaze at Jack’s miniature 
each time she passed the fireplace. At 
last she snatched up the picture and 
kissing it fervently, said aloud: ‘‘ Never 
fear, darling, I won’t consent to having 
your hounds destroyed. It’s worth 
running the risk, especially as you are 
out of danger. The old man must be 
right after all." Then she turned to me 
and said: ‘‘I hope you are not afraid, 
Denis. I know Nicholas will stand by 
Fetch him to 


us if there is trouble. 
me.” 

When we returned old Davy was 
already in the room. Aunt Kate seemed 
to have quite recovered her composure, 
and was preparing to continue her 


interrupted breakfast. 

“ Davy tells me there is nothing to be 
alarmed about,’ said she. ‘“‘It is true 
that one of the hounds went mad during 
the night, and that the others started 
to fight amongst themselves as they 
have done once or twice before. The 
disease took the usual harmless form 
that follows the operation so there is 
not the slightest danger of infection.”’ 

“Was it the white bitch that went 
mad ?”’ asked Nicholas. 

“It was not,” replied Davy. ‘As 
clever as you are you're wrong this 
time.” 

“T have given strict orders that the 
pack is not to be taken outside the 
kennel yard for some time,” continued 
my aunt, “so there is no need for 
nervousness on your part, Mr. Carmody.”’ 

When Aunt Kate addressed Nicholas 
in this formal manner, it was always a 
sign that he had given offence in some 
way. 

‘““°Tisn’t for myself I’m nervous, Miss 
Cosgrove,” replied he, “‘ and very well 
you know it. I’ve not been handling 
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wild beasts all my life to be afraid of a 
hound in my old age. Mad or not mad.” 

“IT beg your honour’s pardon, Miss,”’ 
interrupted William, who had _ been 
waiting at the door during this conversa- 
tion, “‘there’s one of the hounds at 
liberty.” 

“That’s ould Victory,’’ said Davy. 
“She had pups yesterday in the straw 
stack. Of course she can’t be shut up.” 

“Tf that’s the white bitch,” said 
Nicholas, in the quiet tone that he 
always assumed when excited, ‘“ you’d 
better shut her up with the rest, for | 
tell you straight that I’ll kill her the first 
chance I get.” 

“Mr. Carmody,” said my aunt, with 
great dignity, “‘ you forget yourself. I 
forbid you to interfere in any way with 
my nephew’s hounds.” 

“°Tis time you toult him that ”’ said 
Davy, with a grin. “If I was to be said 
by him, every hound in the pack would 
be mad by now, for the first won that 
went, about a fortnight ago bit a dale 
of ’em an’ wint very near bitin’ meself. 
What have you to say about the cure 
now? I suppose you won’t deny that 
they’re out of danger after nine days?”’ 

“Not after nine months,” 
Nicholas, quietly. ‘‘ You poor old fool, 
you'll suffer for this yet, and you, Miss 
Cosgrove are more to blame than he is, 
for you’re an educated woman. Good- 
bye, ma’am. I won’t stay in the same 
place as a mad dog. Denis, I implore 
you to leave this house with me.” 

“Tis no harm to see the last of himself 
an’ his damn birds,” said Davy, turning 
to my aunt with the smile of a favourite. 
‘“T’m sure they weren’t lucky about the 
place.”’ 

“Go back to your kennel,” replied 
Aunt Kate. ‘Shut that bitch up at 
once. Drown her pups if necessary. 
Don’t answer me. Go at once and do 
my bidding.” 

As Davy left the room he looked 
angrily over his shoulder and said in an 
impudent manner : 

‘“T should have kept the hounds whin 
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I had ’em. Women have no business 
meddling wid the like.” 

As the door closed on him, my aunt 
resumed her walk up and down the room 
and seemed to forget that I was present, 
for she now talked aloud and gesticulated 
violently as she went. 

“Will I never learn to control that 
tongue ?”’ said she. “‘I have made an 
old servant insolent, and lost a valued 
friend. A good day’s work! A good 
day’s work! I feel in my heart that 
Nicholas is right, but they are Jack’s 
hounds and I swore to keep them safe 
till he came home. Oh, my boy, my boy ! 
shall I ever see you again ? ”’ 

She was kneeling at the old armchair 
with her face covered by her hands as I 
stole out of the room, meaning to make 
her peace with Nicholas. I never really 
thought that he meant to leave us, and 
felt sure that it would only be necessary 
to repeat my aunt’s words to make him 
change his mind. Cora, too, would be 
sure to help me, as I knew that she now 


sincerely loved the rough old lady of 
whom she had been so much alarmed 
in the 
remembered that her love for my aunt 
was as nothing in comparison to her 
devotion to Nicholas. 

“No,” said she, ‘‘ my father has been 


beginning. I might have 


insulted. Who is this lady that she 
should give insults to a man like that ? 
He shall not stay. I will not allow of 
it. Now this instant we go. Where is 
my baby? Ah, I know. She is gone 
to see those puppy dogs she spoke of, 
in the stack of straw.”’ 

Cora was collecting her kitchen 
utensils into a pile on the table while she 
spoke and Nicholas was busily engaged 
in packing a box with all his hawking 
gear. Quietly and silently he rose from 
his knees and hurriedly thrusting his 
right hand into his hawking gauntlet he 
made for the cottage door. 

‘“T forbid any of you to follow me,” 
said he, “I am going to find the child.”’ 

“Why does he look pale and why 
take his glove cried Cora. Often 
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have I seen him with his lions, but never 
did he look like that. He is frightened.”’ 

“He fears that the bitch may bite 
Kitty,” I thoughtlessly replied. 

“And he thinks I will obey him. 
Sancta Maria, I will show him some 
things. I, too, have been in a lion’s 
cage.’’ She snatched a large carving 
knife from the table as she passed and 
rushed out into the yard. Quick as she 
was, Connie Lynch was quicker. Half- 
way to the stack yard he bounded past 
her on his crutch, shouting as he went : 

“Lave ye run! Lave ye run! The 
hound is killin’ the master.” 

Little Kitty, who ran _ screaming 
towards her, was flung roughly on one 
side as the frantic woman ran towards 
a struggling group of two men and a dog. 
Nicholas was on the ground, clutching 
the white bitch by the throat with his 
left hand, while she bit and tore at the 
thick hawking glove which protected his 
right. Old Davy, livid with rage, was 
doing his best to drag the hound away. 
Once, twice, Cora struck with the long 
knife, and then the white coat of the 
bitch turned red, and she almost ceased 
to struggle. 

“ Take that, you foreign divil,”’ roared 
Davy, as he gave her a blow of his 
clenched fist that knocked her down and 
tore the mask from her face. 

“Take that yourself,’’ screamed 
Connie, bringing his crutch down on the 
livid face with a force that brought the 
old man to the ground, bleeding and 
insensible. Knife in hand, and with her 
poor scarred face quivering with fury, 
Cora staggered to her feet and again 
rushing at the hound, stabbed and 
stabbed until Nicholas loosed his grip 
on the throat and took the knife away 
from her. Then seeing Connie’s horrified 
gaze fixed on her face, she picked up the 
mask and disappeared into the cottage. 
By this time every man and boy in the 
establishment was collected round 
Nicholas and the dead hound. All talking 
at once and giving vivid descriptions of 
an encounter which none of them had 
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seen. The women servants, led by Mrs. 
Callaghan, who held Kitty in her arms, 
screamed and chattered round Davy’s 
prostrate body, insisting that he was 
dead, or, at all events, killed, and 
prophesying a death on the scaffold for 
Connie Lynch. 

“Cripples do be always very black an’ 
treacherous,” said the cook. ‘“ ’Tis well 
known there is something pisonous in a 
stroke the like of him would give. God 
help the poor man. He'll hardly ever 
rise out of it.” 

Into this group Aunt Kate burst like 
a whirlwind. Scattering maids to right 
and left, she snatched the child from 
Mrs. Callaghan’s arms and began to 
examine her most carefully. 

‘“Thank God, she is safe,” 
at last. Nicholas! Nicholas! 
can you ever forgive me? It is all the 
fault of my infernal temper and the 
obstinacy of that wicked old man.” 
Here she turned fiercely on Davy who 


said she, 


was sitting up, staring stupidly round 
him and wiping the blood off his face. 
“Get up,” said she, “and thank God 
that no harm has been done by the rabid 


animal you let loose. You have only 
got what you deserve and will get no 
sympathy from me.” 

“Don’t I tell you the bitch was 
harmless,” replied Davy, angrily. “I 
wormed her meself, an’ moreover, she 
wasn’t mad at all. Now the pups will 
die an’ the breed of her will be lost out 
of the kinnel for ever.”’ 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” said Nicholas, 
“the pups are dead already. There was 
blood on her mouth when she came from 
the stack.” 

“°Tis a lie for you,” said Davy. 
‘Nothin’ but a rale mad dog would do 
the like of that.”’ 

““Then she was as mad as the divil,” 
cried Tom the Duck, as he stooped down 
to look into the hollow space beneath 
the stack, where the bitch had her lair. 
“They're all tore to pieces an’ she’s 
after ‘atin’ the tin pan you fed her in 
last night.”’ 
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It was little Kitty that made peace 
between Cora and Aunt Kate. Once it 
was established beyond doubt that 
Victory was mad, fresh terrors assailed 
my aunt. She carried the child to Cora, 
and together they undressed her and 
searched her small body from head to 
foot for the bite which they both insisted 
must be there. By the time they had 
assured themselves that nothing of the 
kind existed outside of their own excited 
imaginations, all the trouble of the 
morning was forgotten. The pots and 
pans were returned to their shelves and 
the knives and forks to their drawer, with 
the exception of the carving knife, which 
was heated red hot in the kitchen fire, 
to purify it, and then buried in the 
cottage garden. 

“T do not wish to be reminded of this 
awful day each time I cut my meat,” 
said Cora. “‘ That old man knows not 
the escape he had to-day. But for 
Connie it would have been knife not 
crutch that struck him.” 

Nicholas seemed much exhausted from 
his struggle with Davy and the bitch. 
He sat for some time resting his back 
against the straw stack and drawing his 
breath in short, hard gasps. His face 
was deathly pale, and I noticed that 
his left hand trembled almost as if he 
had a palsy. He still wore the hawking 
glove on his right hand, but it was the 
left that he stretched out to me when I 
helped him to his feet. As I bent over 
him he whispered in my ear, “ Send all 
these fools away and help me to the 
schoolroom. I must see you alone.” 

He leant so heavily on my arm and 
looked so weak and ill that as we passed 
through the kitchen, which was the 
shortest route to the schoolroom, I told 
William to fetch the brandy. 

“No,” said Nicholas; “your aunt 
keeps the keys. She must not be told.” 

‘““T keeps a little sup meself in case of 
accidents,” said Mrs. Callaghan. ‘ ’Tisn’t 
brandy, but it might do as well. William 
will bring it to you in a minute.” 

‘William will give it to ’em now.” 
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said that functionary, as he reached for 
a small brown teapot that stood on the 
top shelf of the dresser. ‘“‘ How well 
you have it corked,’’ continued he, as he 
pulled a screw of paper out of the spout 
and poured a liberal dose into the 
cracked teacup that stood beside it. 
“John Jameson is able to bate the 
Chinese any day. Take that. ‘Twill 
rise the heart in you.” 

The whisky brought the colour back 
into his white face and gave him strength 
to continue his walk to the schoolroom, 
where I persuaded him to lie down on 
the same old sofa on which he had been 
laid on the day when he was carried to 
Tranamoe so many years ago. As he 
lay there now in his blood-stained shirt, 
that scene of long ago was as clearly 
before my eyes as if days, not years, had 
intervened. The red beard was now 
almost white. The small boy almost a 
man. Nothing else was changed. “I’m 
beginning to feel my age,” said he. 
‘Time was when I could have stood 


this shock better. Sixty-five is no great 


age, but I’ve lived a hard life. How 
old are you, my boy ?”’ 

‘““ Nineteen, almost twenty,” I replied. 

“Old enough to keep a secret?” 
asked he. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
am to be trusted.” 

“Then put the poker in the fire,” said 
he. “I fear ’tis too late, but we'll leave 
no chance untried.”” As he spoke he 
pulled off the glove and showed me a 
small punctured wound on the back of 
his hand. ‘‘ She must have broken her 
teeth on the tin pan or there would have 
been a worse wound. She was chewing 
the glove for quite a minute.” 

Looking back now at that dreadful 
day, I believe that all thought of the 
danger that my dearest friend was in was 
banished from my mind by the sickening 
horror which I felt at the idea of using 
a red hot iron on his shrinking flesh. My 
hand shook so that I could hardly hold 
the poker, and I bit my lip till the blood 
flowed in my effort to keep from fainting. 


“You know I 
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“T am sorry, my boy,” said Nicholas. 
‘“ If the wound was in my other hand I’d 
burn it myself, but I was always clumsy 
with my left. It will hurt you more than 
me. Goon. Time is precious. Deeper. 
Burn it deeper. Make a good job of it 
while you're at it.” 

He laid his wounded hand on the table 
and never flinched as the hot iron burnt 
into the flesh, although the sweat started 
on his forehead and his lips turned white 
from the pain. He lay on the sofa with 
closed eyes for some time before he 
spoke again. Then he sat up and called 
me to his side. 

“We must remember that it is not by 
any means certain death to be bitten by 
a mad dog,” said he. “ Quite ten per 
cent. of those bitten escape infection. 
The glove, too, was thick and may have 
absorbed the poison. Let us agree never 
to mention the matter again even 
between ourselves. The women must 
never know of the bite.’ 

“How are we to account for the 
wounded hand?” I asked. 

“That’s easy,” replied Nicholas. 
“ Luckily ’tis my right hand. That new 
passage hawk I’m training ought to be 
ready for the fist by now. I'll carry her 
till this is forgotten. Burn that glove. 
I have another.” 

When next Aunt Kate saw Nicholas he 
was carrying the hooded falcon on his 
wounded hand, and neither she nor 
Cora ever saw him without it until the 
wound was healed. We never spoke of 
it and I began to forget the incident as 
time went on, but subsequent events 
showed that Nicholas must have had 
the dread of infection almost continually 
in his mind. 

Nothing now seemed too much for my 
aunt to do to show her regret for the 
quarrel. She consulted with him about 
the most trivial matters and renewed all 
her old interest in his hawks. He spent 
much of his leisure time now in the old 
schoolroom apparently working at the 
numerous leather straps and hoods 
connected with his craft, but I noticed 
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that he frequently hid his work from me, 
by throwing a cloth over it, when I came 
into the room unexpectedly. When I 
asked for an explanation of this he 
replied: “It’s just a little invention of 
my own. You'll see it some day.”’ 

One morning at breakfast my aunt 
surprised me by saying: ‘‘ Don’t go into 
the schoolroom any more, at all events 
for the present. I have given it entirely 
to Nicholas. He tells me he is working 
at an invention which he does not wish 
to be seen by anybody. It is evidently 
something of great importance as he 
has asked leave to put up bars on the 
windows, and says he means to keep the 
door locked. Nobody is to go in but 
Peter Dempsey.” 

It was only in the evenings, after 
Peter Dempsey’s multifarious jobs were 
finished, that he and Nicholas shut them- 
selves up in the schoolroom, and carried 
on their secret work. Nobody else was 
allowed to enter. Consequently all the 
other servants were devoured with 
curiosity and poor Peter’s life was made 
a burden to him by the continued cross- 
examination to which he was subjected 
in the servants’ hall. The blandishments 
of Mrs. Callaghan, even when aided by 
sups from John Jameson’s teapot, failed 
to extract the secret, and the only reply 
which the combined browbeating of 
William and Davy could extract was of 
the most unsatisfactory nature. 

“T don’t understand it meself,’’ said 
Peter, “‘ an’ I’m after swearing an oath 
that would frighten you, so there isn’t 
a bit of use in your axing me questions. 
’Tis hell, here and hereafter, I’d get if 
I toult you.” 

Each one had a theory of his own. 
William maintained that money was 
being coined and that Peter would 
either become a millionaire or die on 
the scaffold. 

“Any man that spint so much of his 
time among the blacks,’”’ said Davy, 
‘““ might know how to make dimons. ’Tis 
surely that they’re doin’.”’ 

It was Mrs. Callaghan’s fixed idea that 
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an illicit still was being worked. “I 
dreamt of spirits last night,’’ said she, 
‘““an’ as sure as you’re there I had a 
strong taste of °em in me mouth when I 
woke.” 

Connie Lynch seemed to take his 
exclusion from the room as a bitter insult. 
“A person would think I was an 
informer,’’ said he. “‘ What harm only 
that I’m up an’ down wid him every 
place he ever wint since the first day he 
came here, before he ever saw Peter 
Dempsey or the sky above him. ‘Tis long 
till Peter could do what I’m doin’ for 
him every day of me life, as handy as he 
is. I’d like to see him handlin’ the 
hawks, so I would. I suppose they 
thought I was spyin’ on ’em whin they 
stretched a blind across the windy.” 
His anger became furious when, in a 
short time, Peter ceased to visit the 
locked room and Davy was taken into 
the secret. ‘‘A web-fisted ould murderer 
that did his best to kill him not long 
ago.” 

I was quite as surprised as Connie 
when this new partner was admitted to 
the secret, for I knew what a dislike 
Nicholas had to the old huntsman, but 
my pride had also been hurt so I asked 
no questions. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE day of Nell’s marriage was fast 
approaching. She and Tommy had both 
stood firm in their determination not to 
change the date, notwithstanding Susan 
Shortt’s prognostications of evil and the 
tearful remonstrances of her sister. 
Tranamoe was in a state of turmoil. 
Aunt Kate had insisted that everything 
to do with the wedding feast should be 
cooked on the premises. Mrs. Callaghan, 
after repeated failures to decorate the 
wedding cake to suit the taste of her 
mistress, had flown to John Jameson’s 
teapot for consolation and was now, 
according to William’s report, “‘ revinging 
her mind on the kitchenmaid.’”’ Long 
years of practice had made her perfect 
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in the art of tracing “‘ For a Good Girl’s 
Birthday ” in pink sugar on a ground- 
work of white almond paste, but alas ! 
this inscription could hardly be called 
suitable to the occasion, and _ her 
education went no further. William 
rather prided himself on being “no 
scholar,” and the kitchenmaid, as Mrs. 
Callaghan wrathfully told her, Didn't 
know won ind of th’ alphabet from th’ 
other nor which ind of a pin to dip in 
th’ ink.” To make matters worse, that 
mainstay of the household, Peter 
Dempsey, the handy man, had contrived 
to fall off the top of the triumphal arch 
which was being erected at the front 
gate and was now being bandaged by 
Nicholas in the locked schoolroom. At 
last the long-suffering kitchenmaid had 
a brain wave : 

‘““Tom-the-Duck can read the paper, 
advertisemints an’ all,” said she. ‘“‘How 


do you know but that he could do sugar 
writin’ on the cake ?”’ 
“God bless you, Katie; you have a 


great brain after all. Call him in to me, 
in the name of God,” said the cook. 
“It wouldn’t be wishin’ to me for a 
goolden sovereign if I had to tell herself 
that the cake had me bet.” 

‘“Why should you be botherin’ your 
brains wid the like of it at all?” said 
Tom-the-Duck. “ I can get bether sugar 
work than you could ever do, all ready 
made, below at Madden’s shop. Pepper- 
mint hearts wid ‘kiss me’ printed on 
‘em so that any person could read it. 
It’ll come off if you rub your tongue to 
it, but you needn’t do that. Stick a few 
dozen of ’em on the cake an’ no person 
can fault it.” 

“Tis the very thing that would suit 
it. Run away down to the shop, Katie, 
an’ bring me a pound of ’em. An’ you 
might as well bring me a half-pint of 
Jameson at the same time. I have an 
impression on me chest that tay takes 
no effect on. ‘Tis on the flat of me 
stomach I spint the most of the night 
wid two hot bricks an’ a plate of salt 
between meself an’ the bed. An’ got no 
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relief after all.’’ A hollow cough followed 
the description of these strange 
symptoms and their remedies, and then 
Mrs. Callaghan continued: “’Tis a 
buryin’ they'll have in place of a weddin’, 
for I’ll never put the week over me. I’m 
dead on me two feet this minute an’ ’tis 
little thanks I expect to get for makin’ 
a black nagro of meself.”’ 

According to William, enough ginger 
cordial had been brewed “to put th’ 
appearance of drink on what’ll be at the 
weddin’, from her ladyship down to the 
minister.”” Martha Shortt and two hired 
dressmakers from Cork had been for 
weeks stitching at what Aunt Kate called 
“a good sensible, washable, wedding 
outfit, my dear, that will be as good as 
new ten years after all those flim flams, 
which that ridiculous child has ordered 
from Paris, are reduced to rags,” while 
Lady Condon, whose portly horses had 
become quite thin from dragging the 
chariot backwards and forwards between 
Condonstown and Tranamoe, lay on the 
drawing-room sofa giving advice to 
which nobody paid heed, and reciting 
reminiscences of her own wedding and 
the rejected suitors who attended at 
that ceremony. ‘‘ Quite a regiment of 
them, my dear, all down both sides of 
the aisle, not to mention the violent 
young man who attempted to assault Sir 
James as he stepped into the carriage.”’ 

Nicholas was the only inmate of 
Tranamoe who seemed to be undisturbed 
by these festive preparations. He 
remained for the greater part of each day 
shut up in the schoolroom, seeing nobody 
but Davy except on the rare occasions 
when he sent for Peter Dempsey to 
assist him in his mysterious work. When 
he came out to meals he wore a bandage 
tied round his head and face, and it was 
understood that he was suffering from 
toothache, but as he never complained 
and had become so silent and strange in 
his manner, nobody ventured to question 
him or offer any remedies. 

Now, in addition to his other accom- 
plishments, Peter was popularly supposed 


to be a most skilful dentist. It was his 
proud boast that he “could do as gooda 
job wid a pinchers as Doctor Trail wid a 
whole box of tools. Didn’t I pull a 
tooth out of Kelly, the carpinther, that 
was afther defyin’ the smith, although 
he drew the poor man afther him around 
the forge for upwards of tin minutes 
till his hoult slipped ? ” 

His oath of secrecy evidently did not 
include this professional work, for he 
one day volunteered the information 
that he had “‘ med a clane sweep of Mr. 
Carmody’s teeth. I pulled the last of 
‘em a while ago, an’a great hoult it had 
for a man of his age.” 

After that, Nicholas seemed to become 
much more cheerful. He came amongst 
us as usual, but spoke most indistinctly 
and could eat nothing but slops. He 
looked ill, and seemed to have aged very 
quickly of late. He disliked being 
questioned about his health, and when 
Aunt Kate suggested that he should get 
a set of false teeth, he replied: ‘‘ Time 
enough. If it’s true that people dig their 
graves with their teeth, I'll live all the 
longer without ’em.’ 

Cora must have had an anxious nn 
lonely time. Nicholas seldom entered 
the cottage except at night, and not 
always then, for of late he had taken to 
sleeping occasionally in the schoolroom. 
He attended to his hawks as usual, but 
only flew them at the lure, in spite of 
the constant entreaties of Connie, who 
tried hard to persuade him to go out 
for a regular day’s hawking before the 
season had come to an end. His 
companionship with Davy was entirely 
confined to the schoolroom. He was 
never seen with him out-of-doors and 
never went near the kennel, where the 
hounds were still closely imprisoned. 
Poor Cora was left much to herself. 
Little Kitty’s interest in the wedding 
preparations kept her busily trotting 
from kitchen to store-room all day long, 
and it was only by force that she was 
carried away at bedtime. 

One evening, as I lay resting on the 
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drawing-room sofa while Aunt Kate sat 
knitting by the fire with the sleepy child 
on her lap, Cora burst into the room in 
a violent state of agitation. ‘“‘ That 
horrible old man has just gone in to my 
father again,” said she. ‘‘ How I wish 
I had killed him with his dog that day. 
I may still do it if I find that it is true 
what I have been told.” 

““ What is the matter with you, Cora?”’ 
asked my aunt. “See, you are 
frightening the child with your violence.” 

“Ts it true what Connie tells me, that 
this dreadful old man is mad?” Cora’s 
eyes were blazing above the black mask 
and she looked almost demented herself 
as she asked the question: “ Did not 
his father die in what you call the mad 
peoples’ house, and his eldest son did 
he not kill himself ? Tell me, is it true ? 
Quick this minute, tell me! I can no 
longer bear it by myself alone.” 

“Davy is as sane as you are. Saner 
than you are at present,” replied my 
aunt. “It is quite true that his father 
died in the lunatic asylum, but I always 
heard that it was nothing but drink that 
drove him mad. His son was a harmless 
idiot who fell into the sea one day and 
was drowned. [I'll give Connie some- 
thing to gossip about, the jealous little 
mischief-maker.”’ 

“ Drink,” cried Cora. ‘“‘ Why he is 
drunk each night as he goes to his home. 
Have I not watched him ? He, too, will 
go mad, and harm will come to my 
father.” 

“This cannot be true,” said my aunt. 
“You know as well as I do that Nicholas 
never touches spirits.” 

“But, for some reason, he is giving 
whisky to your huntsman,” replied Cora. 
“Tt is so. I know it.” 

“My dear girl,” said Aunt Kate, 
“there is nothing to get excited about. 
If Nicholas has given the old man an 
occasional glass there is no harm in it. 
I will speak to him about it to-morrow, 
and say I do not like it. He has always 
attended to my slightest wish, and I am 
sure he will do so now.” 
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After some little time Cora became 
calmer and took the child away to bed ; 
but my aunt seemed worried by what 
she had been told, and walked once or 
twice as far as the schoolroom door as if 
she intended to ask for admission, but 
returned without having done so. The 
subject was never referred to again, and I 
concluded that Nicholas had been spoken 
to and was respecting my aunt’s wishes. 

Wedding presents of the usual descrip- 
tion came pouring in. But the china 
ornaments and hand-painted fire screens 
—which one so easily recognises as 
wedding gifts when one meets them 
hidden away in the spare bedrooms of 
the newly-married—the clocks and sugar 
basins, Lady Condon’s diamonds, and 
the teapot cosy which Susan Shortt had 
won at the Lismire bazaar, were all cast 
into the shade by the magnificent gift 
which came from India. A tiger skin, 
the spoil of Jack’s very own rifle, with 
the bullet-hole plainly to be seen behind 
the shoulder. Aunt Kate was in 
ecstasies of delight. For the first few 
days she was never done admiring it, 
but after a while its green glass eyes and 
cruel claws seemed to have a horrible 
kind of fascination for her. She spread 
it over an old ottoman that stood in the 
centre of the room and always sat facing 
it. “‘I can’t bear to think of it being 
behind me,” said she. ‘‘ It looks so 
treacherous and cruel.” 

One morning she came down late for 
breakfast, looking tired and ill. 

“T dreamt of that tiger last night,” 
said she. “I knew it was creeping 
stealthily up the stairs although I 
couldn’t see it. It purred like a great 
cat as it came, and besides, I smelt it— 
a horrid sickening smell like bad meat. 
At last I saw its green eyes shining 
through a crack in the door, and then 
it crept nearer and nearer, purring and 
smelling horribly all the time. It lay quite 
still for a long time, but I heard its tail 
lashing against the floor. When it sprang 
at me I think I must have fainted because 
it was broad daylight when I woke.” 
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I took the skin away that day and 
packed it into the box in which it had 
come, but my aunt took it out again 
and spread it over the ottoman. I 
noticed, however, that the head was 
folded underneath so that it could not 
be seen. I think it was on that same day 
that she told Nell that she could not 
bear to part with it. ‘‘ Take this,” said 
she, ‘‘and buy yourself something that 
will remind you more pleasantly of dear 
Jack. This is not a lucky present for 
a bride.”” Then she handed her a cheque 
for fifty pounds. Nell spent it on one 
frock, as well as I can remember. At 
all events she gave the skin to Aunt Kate. 
I told the story of my aunt’s dream to 
Nicholas and was rather surprised to 
find that he treated the matter quite 
seriously. He asked to be shown the 
tiger skin, and on examining the head 
he said, “It is just as I thought. The 
whiskers have not been singed off. All 
Indians say that if the whiskers are not 
burnt off a dead tiger, his ghost will 
haunt the owner of the skin. I have 
seen so many strange things in that 
country that I won’t say this is not true. 
Better late than never. Give me a 
match.” There and then he burnt the 
whiskers—to the extreme anger of Aunt 
Kate who, being attracted by the smell, 
caught him in the act. 

If there is any truth in the old adage 
“‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines 
on,” then Nell should have been a happy 
bride indeed. The sun shone with all 
the strength of July, thrushes sang and 
pigeons cooed as if to show that their 
fancies were also lightly turned to 
thoughts of love, and that Tommy 
Condon was not the only happy bride- 
groom on that spring morning. All 
nature seemed to agree that this was 
the moment to give the lie direct to 
Susan Shortt’s gloomy prophecies about 
the month of May. Everything was 
ready. Aunt Kate had been up since 
dawn fussing round the dining-room 
table which groaned under its heavy 
load. Her ideas of hospitality quite 
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coincided with Mrs. Callaghan’s style of 
cookery. Quantity before quality was 
the order of the day, and there was an 
embarrassment of choice. Joints of beef, 
turkeys, hams, and two large salmon 
surrounded the ornamental pedestal, 
made by Peter Dempsey, on which stood 
that supreme work of art, the wedding 
cake, in all the glory of paper frills and 
peppermint lozenges. 

Lady Condon’s chariot—drawn, 
according to the custom of weddings, 
by a pair of greys, in one of which I 
recognised my old friend, Father Clancy’s 
hunter—was standing at the door, ready 
to take the bride to church. William, 
ornamented with a white favour as large 
as a cheese plate, stood ready to help 
the bride to her seat, while Aunt Kate, 
prayer-book in hand, took a last glance 
at the marriage service so as to be ready 
to prompt the bridegroom if necessary. 
Nicholas, who was to occupy one of the 
remaining seats in the chariot, had not 
yet put in an appearance. Nell was 
already coming downstairs, surrounded 
by all the women servants in the house, 
and peeped at through passage doors by 
Mrs. Peter Dempsey and her numerous 
progeny, when my aunt hurriedly 
pocketed her prayer-book and cried out, 
““Where is Nicholas? Bless the man, 
he’ll make us late. Run, Denis, and see 
if he’s in the schoolroom.” 

When I reached the passage leading 
to the locked room I saw Connie Lynch 
crouched on the floor with his ear close 
pressed to the door. His attention was 
so taken up with what was going on 
inside that he never heard my approach, 
and started up in alarm when I laid my 
hand on his shoulder. The boy looked 
frightened and had plainly been crying 
before I came. 

“Listen,” said he, ‘listen. There is 
some bad work goin’ on inside. I’m 
here this last hour an’ the same noise 
is goin’ on all the time. Davy is there 
an’ he’s drunk, as airly in the day as it 
is. There is surely something wrong 
wid the masther. ’Tis no use for you 
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wid paper so you can’t see anything. 
What’ll I do at all at all. I’m in dread, 
I tell you—I’m in dread.” 

Pushing him on one side I took his 
place at the door and listened attentively. 
First I heard Davy’s unmistakable 
voice crooning an old hunting song that 
I had often before heard him sing. He 
repeated the chorus over and over with 
drunken solemnity, and seemed to have 
forgotten the rest : 


Their jackets were dirty behind and before, 
An’ I raly do think they’ll go huntin’ no more. 
Wid me Ri fol lol di dol di di ah. 

Then I heard groans and the creaking 
of the old sofa as if someone was violently 
tossing and turning as he lay on it. The 
groans and creaking continued for some 
time and I then heard Nicholas say some- 
thing, the purport of which I did not 
catch. 

“Tl break the door if they don’t lave 
me in,” said Connie, as he struck it 
violently with his crutch. ‘‘ Masther Dinis 
is here. Open the door, Davy Ronayne, 
or maybe ’twill be worse for you.” 

“Tf that is Denis,”’ said a voice which 
I hardly recognised as belonging to my 
dear friend, it was so weak and laboured, 
“give him the letter and the message. 
Don’t forget the message. Make him 
promise not to look in before you open 
the door.” 

There were lurching footsteps and a 
bump against the door and then the 
following parley took place. The almost 
overpowering smell of whisky, which was 
breathed through the keyhole with each 
sentence, would certainly have confirmed 
Mrs. Callaghan in the opinion that a still 
was being worked in the locked room, 
and the rattling of the door-handle 
showed how Davy was supporting him- 
self while he spoke. 

“Are you there, Masther Dinis ? ” 

‘Himself is blood sick. I’m nurse 
tendin’ him.” 

What’s wrong with him ? ” 

Then Nicholas’s voice in a smothered 
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to be knockin’, an’ the kayhole is stuffed 
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whisper: “‘ Don’t tell him. Give him 
the letter.” 

“ T’ve a letther for you, but you must 
kiss the book that you won’t read it till 
afther the weddin’.”’ 

I gave the required promise, and then 
a narrow crack of the door opened and a 
sealed envelope was passed through. 
Aunt Kate’s voice was now heard calling 
me to come at once, “ Nicholas or no 
Nicholas.” I put the letter into my 
pocket and hurried away, leaving Connie 
still crouched at the door. I remember 
little of that drive to the church except 
that Aunt Kate was in a desperate state 
of fuss lest we should be late, and kept 
me incessantly either looking at my 
watch or urging Lady Condon’s fat 
coachman to hurry. She was again 
studying the prayer-book, searching for 
what she called “ the rules.”’ 

“T have always been under the 
impression that marriage is not legal 
after twelve o'clock,” said she. “I 
can’t find anything about it in the rules 
and I’m not going to allow a niece of 
mine to run risks. Tell that fat man to 
drive on. He’s the worst driver I ever 
sat behind. I can feel that Father 
Clancy’s horse is pulling the whole coach. 
He’s a bad roarer and will certainly stop 
on the hill if this goes on. Tell him to 
whip the other horse. The bride will 
be a pretty object if she has to finish the 
journey on her feet. Mud _half-a-foot 
deep.” 

It was only when we had arrived at 
the church that she remembered to ask 
why Nicholas had not come, and then 
there were so many things to distract 
her attention that I had no difficulty in 
changing the subject. 

That was the only wedding I have 
ever seen so I am not in a position to 
make comparisons, odious or otherwise. 
I have no doubt that everything ‘‘ went 
off well ’’ as the usual phrase goes. The 
only hitch came when the extra row of 
stops in the new organ proved too much 
for Susan Shortt and she was compelled 
to change the wedding march, which she 
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had been practising for a week, into 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ to which 
martial air we marched to the vestry. 
Lady Condon shed as many tears as 
could be safely caught in a very small 
lace handkerchief without subjecting her 
complexion to needless risks. The two 
pretty bridesmaids giggled a great deal, 
and the best man kissed both them and 
the bride. Aunt Kate’s fussing now 
took a different turn. She was sure that 
there would be no time to do proper 
justice to the breakfast before the newly- 
married couple had to start on their 
honeymoon. Sam Steede’s whaleboat 
had yet to be converted into a state 
barge for the occasion by the simple 
process of covering the fish scales with 
the strip of red carpet on which the bride 
had walked up the church steps. This 
was another reason for fuss. “‘ How can 
the man dress his boat while you're all 
standing gossiping on the carpet?” 

All through that interminable meal, 
with its health-drinking and returning of 
thanks, Nicholas’s letter was constantly 
before my mind. The actual wedding 
ceremony was indeed over but I could 
not make an opportunity to read it. At 
last it was finished. Susan Shortt and 
both bridesmaids had departed, each 
carrying a piece of the cake with its 
accompanying amorously- inscribed 
lozenge, wrapped up in their hand- 
kerchiefs, to be slept on that night in 
the hope of bridal dreams. The bride 
and groom, in the gaily-decked whale- 
boat, had started across the harbour at 
the head of a procession of smaller fishing 
boats, in one of which Peter Dempsey 
and his son played ‘Haste to the 
Wedding,” with great vigour, on the 
concertina and drum. Aunt Kate had 
commenced to lock up what was left of 
the ginger cordial. Even now I was not 
to read my letter in peace, for I had 
hardly broken the seal when I heard the 
well-known sound of Connie’s crutch 
hurriedly tapping along the corridor in 
the direction of my room. 

“He’s worse than ever,” he sobbed, 
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as he entered the door. “I heard him 
asking Davy to call you to see him before 
he dies. Th’ ould brute is too drunk to 
stir so I kem meself. Come on an’ we'll 
break the door the same way that Miss 
Nell did it once before.”’ 

“T must read the letter first,” I 
replied. ‘Go back and wait for me. I 
won't be long.’”’ The anxious boy limped 
quickly away as I pulled a soiled sheet 
of paper from the envelope. It had 
plainly not been written all at one time. 
Part was in pencil and part in ink. 
There were many blots, and altogether 
it was very unlike Nicholas’s usually 
neat handwriting. The envelope, too, 
smelt strongly of whisky and tobacco, 
which showed that it must have spent 
some time in Davy’s pocket. This is 
what I read : 

“ My boy, 

“In my misery and terror I turn 
to you. Terror, not for myself, but 


for others. I know that you will not 
fail me. I also know that the strain 
is more than one so young ought to 
be asked to bear, but there is no one 
else to turn to in my great need. I 
can no longer bear it alone. Davy, 
who I have only been able to keep 
with me by bribes of whisky, is now 
always drunk and is, I think, also 
mad. Come to me, my dear boy, for 
the sake of all the years we have spent 
together in loving friendship. I have 
taken measures to prevent any bodily 
harm happening to you. Swear to me 
that you will keepthe Women from me. 
They must not see my suffering. I 
am entirely beyond the aid of doctors. 
I trust you to stay with me to the 
end. Written directions are awaiting 
you by my bed. Thank God, the end 
is near. I have been in hell for weeks ! 
Oh! my boy, my boy, don’t fail me! 
NICHOLAS.” 


(To be continued). 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BRIDGE 


BY ‘‘ PORTLAND ” 


RESULT OF OUR LAST COMPETITION 


I AM now able to publish the result of 
our last Competition. The scores of the 
leading competitors are as follows :— 


Jacobus . «+ 30 (full marks) 
C. H. Atkinson, and 


The result, therefore, is that the First 
Prize, viz., FrvE GUINEAS, is won by 


, 


“Jacobus the Second Prize, THREE 
GUINEAS, by “ Parabola’”’; and the 
Third Prize, Two GuInEas, by Doggo.”’ 
Will these three competitors, whom I 
have much pleasure in congratulating 
upon the success of their initial efforts, 
kindly send me their names and 
addresses for publication, when I shall 
be pleased to send them cheques for 
their respective prizes ? They will each 
compete under a handicap of four points 
in the two following competitions. 
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PROBLEM IX. 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 
First round: Z ‘‘one no-trump’’; A “no”; Y ‘‘two spades”; B “no.” 
Second round: Z ‘‘ two no-trumps”’; A ‘‘no”; Y “no”; B “no.” 
Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy). 
Hearts 


Diamonds..... 6 
Spades KQjJ1097 


A (Leader). B (Third Player). 


| 
Z’s hand (Declarer). 
A K 1076 
Diamonds.... . A K J 


HOW OUGHT ‘“Z” TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, &c 


Problem VII. was as follows :— 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. A deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: A ‘one royal’’; Y ‘‘two clubs”; B “no”; Z “two diamonds.” 
Second round: A ‘two royals’’; Y ‘three diamonds”; B “no”; Z “no.” 
Third round: A “no.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy). 


A (Leader). B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Spades... ......8 
The first trick is as follows :— = 
Y 
| 
Al aby} B 

Z 

Hearts........A J 9 6 
Diamonds.....K 10 6 
Clubs.........A KJ 1053 
Spades........None 
Hearts... 
Diamonds.....Q J 9 8 7 a 
Spades........A K 4 2 te 
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The first three tricks are as follows :— 


Trick 2 
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Trick 3 


° 


° 


Tricks: AB; 0: YZ, 1. Tricks: 


N 


AB, 1; 


o 9] 


YZ, 4. Tack: AB, 4. 


At trick 4, A leads the 3 of hearts. 


Solution : There are only two trumps left in 
against Z, the 4 and 5, and two clubs, the queen 
and 9, which are marked in B’s hand. Z wants 
all the remaining tricks for game, and must play 
as follows: At trick 4, Y puts on the ace of 
hearts, and leads a small club, which Z ruffs, it 
being impossible for A to over-ruff, as all Z’s 
trumps are winners. Then Z plays two rounds of 
trumps, winning the second in dummy, and 
proceeds to make Y’s remaining clubs, which are 
now fully established. The ace is led first, of 
course, and the queen will fall to it; so that Z 
gets three discards, and can throw away the 
2 and 4 of spades and his losing heart. He has 
still a trump left, and with this recovers the lead 


by ruffing a heart and makes the ace and king 
of spades. Result: five by cards and game. 


Correct solutions: A. C., Aggie, Apex, A. T. 
de S., Athos, Bass Rock, Bisque, Bombardier, 
Braiswick, Brundall, C. Brown, C. H. Atkinson, 
C. H. C., Chippy, Ciekawski, C. T. S., Denizen, 
Dunlang, E. Grady, G. T., H. S. 

A. B., Jacobus, James, K. E. VIL., Kilmo, 
Loch, Medico, Muggra, Nob, Parabola, P. 
Pilot, P. M. R., Punjab, Rosary, Rusty, Sam, 
Sandy, Tertia, Tetby, Town and Country, 
W.H.C., W. T. P., 5 marks each. 


Correct solution to Problem VI.: Trefusis, 


5 marks. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 


2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist December, and 
so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 


4.—Ail correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 


5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 


according to ‘‘ Portland’s ’’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be Fiv—E Guineas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland” as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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THE WAR HAS CHANGED SO MANY VALUES THAT EVEN THE DESCENT OF AN AEROPLANE ON THE 
““ ROYAL AND ANCIENT ’”’ LINKS IS NOT REGARDED AS A CRIME FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUITABLE 


PUNISHMENT 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. 


THE NEW It was almost inevitable that 
TAXATION new taxes should have been 

imposed on the imported 
motor-car and its component parts. An 
indiscriminate impost, which included 
tyres and commercial vehicles, was, of 
course, not called for, and it is not sur- 
prising to find that some of the proposed 
taxation has been abandoned. Com- 
mercial vehicles and tyres are not to 
be interfered with, while petrol, when 
used for business purposes, will also 
escape to some extent. A 50 per cent. 
rebate on the new petrol tax will be given 
to all those users who had previously 
been exempt to the extent of 1}d. per 
gallon when the full tax was 3d. per 
gallon. In the lighter classes of chassis 
a certain amount of confusion must of 
necessity arise in the classification. For 
example, many chassis, complete with 
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tyres, but minus bodies, are sent to 
this country from abroad. It is left to 
the agent in England to decide as 
to whether these vehicles will be fitted 
with a goods carrying or a pleasure car 
body. Possibly some way out of the 
difficulty will be found. At least it is 
to be hoped so. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
object of the tax is not to produce new 
heavy revenue, but rather to prevent 
British money from leaving the country ; 
and if this be the result to any extent 
the tax will not have failed of its object. 
The Motor Trade Association has issued 
a circular, dealing with the new position, 
in which it points out that, if the 33 per 
cent. ad valorem tax be persisted in an 
all round loss will follow. A slightly 
lower tax, say, 15 per cent.! would, 
argues the Motor Trade Association, 
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GREAT USE HAS BEEN MADE OF MOTORS FOR THE QUICK TRANSPORTATION OF ARTILLERY. THE 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A FRENCH ‘“‘ 75 M.M.”’ GUN IN THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


produce a greater revenue, and every- 
body would be satisfied. The arguments 
advanced are not very convincing. 

As motorists, we are opposed to 
taxation of our pastime in any shape 
or form. The present, however, is no 
time to quibble. If we cannot take our 
part in the trenches, we can at least help 
finance the war, and for this reason alone 
we are not inclined to find fault with 
the increased cost of motoring. No 
doubt the British manufacturer will rise 
to the occasion when time and circum- 
stances permit. 


* * * * * 


NAPIER D. Napier & Sons, Ltd., send 
CARS a very interesting photograph 

of one of the famous 30/35 h.p. 
six-cylinder Napier cars, which, following 
the famous tour in the Alpine district, 
has earned for the type the name of 
“The Conqueror of the Alps.” <A 
reproduction of this photograph is given 
on Page 409. The scene is near the 
summit of the famous Aprica Pass, 


amidst the Dolomite Alps. The picture 
is all the more interesting as the original 
was taken at a spot very near the 
frontier between Italy and Austria. It 
gives a very vivid idea of the stupendous 
difficulties which our Italian allies must 
face in the attack on Austria. The plate 
was exposed just after sunrise, and the 
picture gives an excellent idea of the 
sombre grandeur of the higher Alpine 
peaks. The valley to the right of the 
scene descends for 2,000 feet, but, 
fortunately, the roads are well defined 
by means of posts placed at very short 
intervals. 

Napier cars seem to have a little habit 
of climbing the most inaccessible and 
difficult places possible. They are not 
alone in these attempts, but, being 
invariably successful, one usually receives 
a photographic record of the event. This 
comment is called for by the receipt of 
a second picture, taken in South Africa. 
Space does not permit of the inclusion 
of this interesting illustration. The 
accompanying letter is brief but to the 
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point. Snow is not usually associated 
with South Africa, but at Hout’s Bay, 
one of the highest points in the country, 
it falls regularly during the night 
and disappears shortly after the sun 
has risen. The effect is bad flooding of 
the roads in the neighbourhood, and it 
is a tribute to the Colonial-type Napier 
cars that no trouble ever arises when 
they are used under such strenuous 
conditions. 

A little mistake arose in a recent 
paragraph dealing with Napier activities. 
Skating on the thin ice mentioned in a 
following paragraph, the writer implied 
that shells, and other War Munitions, 
were being turned out from the Acton 
works. Mr. H. T. Vane informs us that 
no shells are made, and the term “‘ War 
Munitions ”’ is vague. In reply, it should 
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be said that it was intended to be vague. 
However, it gives us pleasure to make 
the correction, and to state that the 
company is now “ controlled ’’ and under 
the strict egis of the Government. 


THE CAR Very slowly English manu- 
SUPPLY facturers are coping with the 

tremendous demand for motor 
cars, and it is good news to hear that a 
certain number of chassis are now being 
released for private sale. Straker Squire 
(1913), Ltd., will shortly have a limited 
quantity of their 15/20 h.p. touring cars 
for private sale. Certain detailed 
improvements have been made, but, 
owing to the increase in raw material 
and labour costs, the price of the cars 
will be slightly higher than before. 


THESE ENEMY VEHICLES ARE VERY COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. 
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There is little need to write at length on 
the chassis itself. For eight years now 
the company has specialised in the 
production of one type of car only. 
From year to year the various improve- 
ments suggested by experience have 
been incorporated into the design, and 
minor defects eliminated, with the result 
that the present chassis stands very high 
in its particular rating. 

The clean design of this car is well 
known to motorists, but it is perhaps 
not so well known that although only 
one weight and power of chassis is 
produced, the springing, gear ratio, and 
steering rakes are standardised in 
various sizes. We have had much to 
say in these columns from time to time 
on the springing question. Obviously 
the springs intended to carry a heavy 
limousine body are not unsuitable if 
a light two-seater body is fitted. We 
have had opportunities of testing each 
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THE CREWS OF AN ENGLISH TRAIN OF ARMOURED CARS. 
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particular type over an extended run, 
and have had no fault to find in any 
way. The car is one which can 
be thoroughly recommended to those 
desiring a quiet powerful car for town 
or country work, or alternatively a fast 
light car for speed purposes. 


TYRES Except on the rare occasion 

when one is called upon to sign 
a cheque for new tyres or repairs, the 
great value of these accessories is some- 
what apt to be overlooked. And yet, 
without the tyres, the car itself would 
be impossible. The British Government, 
and particularly the War Office and 
Admiralty, are apt to be a little, say, 
“shortsighted,”’ on occasion. It is very 
complimentary to.the British tyre manu- 
facturer to be officially informed that 
his productions are supreme. The 
necessary proof of the sincerity of the 
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IN THE FIELD THIS DOES 


statement is given when large orders, 
amounting to practically the whole of 
the output of the factories, are placed. 
The little compliment is two-edged, 
however, and the British tyre manu- 
facturer is, as was the chassis maker 
before him, now in the _ unenviable 
position of seeing his private trade 
slipping away while he is engaged in 
satisfying Government requirements. It 
would be to the benefit of all concerned 
if the authorities could manage to 
increase their orders to American tyre 
makers. These firms would be only too 
pleased to secure the business. Their 
British trade is comparatively small, and 
represents the surplus of the factory 
outputs when U.S.A. requirements have 
been met. Americans would be only 
too pleased to supply both the War Office 
and the Admiralty with tyres. There is 
no sound reason why this should not be 
done. Prices are keenly competitive, 


—, WHICH THE CENSOR WILL NOT ALLOW US TO MENTION, 


SO LONG AS THE CARS ARE 


NOT WORRY US VERY MUCH 


and the tyres themselves are excellent. 
At the same time, with the release of 
the pressure, British firms would be free, 
to some extent, to look after their 
private business. 


* * * * * 


"PLANE THE rigours of the 
ENGINE-STARTERS Censorship hit the 
scribe very hard in 

these days of war. What interesting 
“scoops could be made if only one 
were allowed to write unrestrictedly on 
a subject! It is hard to skate over the 
thin ice without one’s foot going through 
somewhere. The loyalty of the Press has 
been great, and surely there can be no 
paper or magazine in the country which 
would consciously give information likely 
to be of service to the enemy. This in 
reply to a number of letters received 
from readers, asking such questions as 
“Can you tell me how many aero 
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THE CARS SHOWN HERE 


THE GERMANS BELIEVE IN HIGH-POWERED CARS FOR DISPATCH WORK. 


ARE STANDING READY FOR INSTANT SERVICE, OUTSIDE THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE GERMAN ARMY 


IN GALICIA 


engines, the types, and the h.p., are now 
being turned out weekly from the 
works ?”’ Obviously questions of this 
nature cannot be answered. 

One gives away no secret in stating 
that very great improvements indeed 
have been, and are still being, made in 
the construction of British air-craft. To 
take one improvement only, that of the 
motor engine-starter. The advantages 
of such an appliance, if it be at all 
reliable and efficient, must be fairly 
obvious, even to the non-technical reader. 
Much fuel can be saved by the fitting of 
a mechanical starter. The power unit 
can be turned over by the pilot without 
any necessity for him to leave the 
driving seat or the controls. The 
observer can devote his attention entirely 
to the work for which he accompanies 
the pilot. A start can be made in the 
minimum of time. 

C. A. Vandervell & Co., of Acton Vale, 
the well-known makers of the “ C.A.V.” 
self-contained electric lighting and 


starting plant for motor-cars, have 
devoted considerable time to the pro- 
duction of an appliance of a similar 
nature for the use of air-craft. The 
difficulties to be overcome were many. 
To start an engine of the power now 
largely employed, it follows that a heavy 
motor must be used, and this, in itself, 
calls for powerful accumulators. Weight, 
of course, is a great thing to be guarded 
against, and it says much for the 
Vandervell designers that the completed 
appliances have reached the minimum 
possible, so far as weight is concerned. 

The starting motor is driven from a 
specially constructed battery, charged 
by a constant output dynamo driven 
direct from the main power unit, and 
capable of withstanding exceptionally 
heavy discharge. An electric cut-out 
enables the accumulators to be charged 
at any or all periods of the flight. The 
starter is fitted at the rear end of the 
engine; it has a gear reduction of 
5 to 1, and this is again reduced by a 
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further gear ratio of 5 to 1. For engines 
of up to 100 h.p. the total weight is in 
the very near neighbourhood of 100 Ib. 
This appliance is capable of revolving 
the engine at from 50 to 60 revolutions 
per minute, for two minutes on end. 

A slightly different set, not self- 
contained, is also being built, and this 
calls for the use of newly-charged 
batteries after a period of flight. Where 
the ’plane is sure of returning to its 
base there are few disadvantages. The 
control in both cases is simple, and 
merely calls for the depression of a 
switch, and a pedal lever. Extensive 
tests have been carried out, and have 
proved very successful. 


* * * * 


CLEMENT-TALBOT Amongst well-known 
Colonial motorists 
who are giving their services for the war 
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is Mr. Andrew Lang, of Queensland, 
Australia, now a member of the Royal 
Flying Corps. Mr. Lang has been very 
prominently associated with the develop- 
ment of motoring in Australia, and he 
was the driver of the 15 h.p. Talbot car 
employed by the Australian Government 
Railways for the Trans - Continental 
Exploration Trip in 1910, when over 
2,60) miles of virgin country were 
successfully traversed, and the Australian 
continent crossed for the first time by 
a motor-car. 

To-day such a feat does not inspire 
the surprise it did at the time, when it 
was looked upon as a truly wonderful 
achievement which many had _ con- 
sidered to be impossible. It was a most 
adventurous trip, which only a driver of 
skill and unbounded resource could have 
accomplished, almost superhuman efforts 
being necessary at times before the party 
of three could cross many of the rivers 
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A TRAVELLING REPAIR-SHOP AT WORK “ 


VERY COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. 


and swamps encountered. At one point 
thirty-six hours was spent in blasting a 
way out of a rocky defile which had 
to be crossed, while to traverse the 
quicksands of one up-country river 
necessitated felling trees to prepare a 
special road. Even to-day this place is 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 


THIS PARTICULAR SPECIMEN IS 


IT IS MOUNTED ON A CHASSIS OF DAIMLER MANUFACTURE 


still known as “ Talbot’s Crossing” on 
Yowah Creek. The success of the trip 
laid the foundations of the Talbot car’s 
present popularity in Australia, which 
has been strengthened by its many 
subsequent record performances and 
successes in competitive motoring trials. 
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This is one of many illustrations 


in two colours in our latest publication— 


“ON WAR SERVICE” 
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His Majesty’s Government continue to buy every 
car our works can produce. At the front the 
Vauxhall cars are considered the best of all 


best, that is, under the severest test of car 
design ever known. Will you allow us to 
send you particulars of our waiting list ? 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD., 174-182, Great Portland St., London, W. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
FIXTURES FOR NOVEMBER. 


1 MON—Covursinc—West Rainton Tenants 18 ‘THURS—Acricutturat SHow: Norwich 
(Durham); Mallow Club (Co. Cork); Piltown Fat Stock Show. Coursinc: Altcar Club; 
(Co. Kilkenny); Enniscorthy. Clonmel and Kilsheelan. 

2 TUES—Acricutturat SHow: Birmingham 
Produce Meeting); Mallow Club (Co. Cork) ; ‘ 
, , Kilsheelan. 

3 WED—Covrsinc : Wryde Club (Produce 20 SAT—AcricutturaLt SuHow: Norwich Fat 
Meeting); South Clare; Trim. KENNEL: Stock Show. COURSING : Sussex Club. 
Fox Terrier Club Show (Nottingham). KENNEL: Bradford Terrier Show (Oddfellows. 

4 THURS—Racinc: Limerick. Coursinc: Hall, Bradford). 

South Clare; Co. Louth and North Meath; 23 TUES—Acric. SHow: Lord Tredegar’s 
KENNEL: Fox Terrier Club Show. Coursinc: Listowel; Westmeath. 

5 FR 24 WED—Aeric. Suow: Lord Tredegar’s Show. 

6 SAT—Racinc: Leopardstown. CoursInG: Southminster Club; Listowel ; 

8 MON—Coursinc: Beccles and District Westmeath; Nobber; Irish Cup Meeting 
Club; Langley and Witton Gilbert. (Clonanna, Limerick). 


9 TUOES—Racinc: Tralee(Kerry). Coursinc: 25 SHow: Norwich 
Kilbeggan ; Nenagh. Cattle Show (opens). Coursinc: South- 
10 WED—Racinec: Tralee (Kerry). CouRSsING: minster Club; Castlewarren and Baurnafea ; 
Carrick-on-Shannon; Oldcastle; Carrigeen Miltown-Malbay ; Irish Cup Meeting. KENNEL: 
(Baltinglass) ; Swaffham Club. London Bulldog Society Annual Championship 
11 THURS—Covrsine: Carrigeen (Baltinglass); Show (Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster). 
Swaffham Club; Carrick-on-Suir. 
16 TUES—Racinc: Curragh (Kildare). : Norwich Cattle 
Coursinc: Roscrea; Dunshaughlin (Co. ow. Coursinc: Irish Cup Meeting. 
Meath); Mullingar. 27 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Norwich Cattle 
17 WED—Racine: Curragh (Kildare). Show (closes). 
Coursinc: Altcar Club; Dunshauglin (Co. 
Meath); Mullingar; Hockwold and’ Feltwell 29 MON—CoursinG: Balbriggan and District. 
Club; Slyguff and Ballinkilleen; Two-mile- 30 T00 ES—Coursinec: Balbriggan and District ; 
Borris. Athboy ; Kilruane; Tubber (Moate). 
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Carriage Paid. If not, write for particulars of 


revowwne | |THE THELWALL RAPID SYSTEM 0 


For 
A Speciality. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., which will enable you to do so in three or four months 


MAKERS OF ALL oF STABLES, SUCCESS IS CERTAIN. 
fae 7. H. THELWALL, Dept. N, 157, New 
EsTrMaTEs FREE Works 6 Acres, BEDF R D Full particulars from W. = p 
Bond Street, London 
Correspondence Lessons to all parts of the “and the Colonies. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


RED 


Cases: Quarts. 
Carriage 
& Paid. T 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. WA E by 


In making, use less quantity, it being so ce 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. R.M. MILLS & co., Bourne. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


STYLES OF CHARM AND COMFORT. 


To a certain, and indeed, very consider- 
able extent, charm depends upon comfort, 
and so the latter important and definite 


SOFT PLUMAGE MAKES A*MOST BECOMING FRAME FOR 

THE FACE—HENCE THE GREAT POPULARITY OF THIS 

PARTICULAR AND PRETTY FASHION IN MILLINERY 


(at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


quality must needs be carefully borne in 
mind when the first, and more elusive, 
distinction is being sought for. 

Just now, moreover, comfort in clothes 
is specially necessary, in view of the fact 
that women will be doing more walking 


and working in a month of this war-time 
Winter than they ever thought of getting 
through in half a year of peace. So it 
is most fortunate that this season’s 
styles manage to combine the two 
desired and different, and sometimes 
opposing, qualities in harmonious _per- 
fection in practically every item of 
feminine and fashionable attire. 

The short, full, well-hanging skirts, to 
begin with, are a joy to wear and to 
walk in, and as what they have lost in 
length (and that the latest models are 
shorter than any of their predecessors 
I have already impressed upon you) has 
been added to the height of the boots 
which are their invariable companions, 
the resulting effect is as protective as it 
is piquant. 

It is still and pleasantly possible, also, 
to have a dress which leaves the waist- 
line free from any accentuation or 
pressure, and there are many modified 
forms of the new and more closely- 
fitting high collars which, without being 
at all obtrusive or unbecoming, are much 
more adaptable to uncrushing wear with 
fur stoles or fur-collared coats than the 
earlier and down-turned or outstanding 
varieties. 

As to the said coats, they are wonderful 
in their fur-bordered width and in the 
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height of their fur collars, and beautiful 
in their rich velvets or soft warm velour 
de laine of brown or green or blue or 
grey shadings; dahlia purple, or 
crimson ; wallflower or wine red, mole 
or beige, a further touch of fur being 
given to some of the newest models by 
big buttons in beaver or opossum, or 
natural or seal musquash, to match the 
collar and the skirt bordering. 

Incidentally, quite a frequent and 
fashionable measurement for the hem of 
the new coats is four-and-a-half yards, 
the depth of the fur bordering being 
nine inches. 

Even some of the short coats which 
complete a tailor-made costume measure 
as much as three-and-a-half yards round, 
the accompanying skirt being only a 
vard wider; so it is most important 
that all this extra fulness should be 
very carefully and cleverly treated if a 
certain and fatal ‘‘ bunchiness ”’ of effect 
is to be avoided. 

This warning applies more particularly 
to the coat and skirt costumes, in some 
of which the full fur-bordered basque is 
only perhaps four inches deep, these 
further demanding a long-limbed slender- 
ness from the wearer who wants to look 
well in them. 

The longer wrap coats are, of course, 
much more generally becoming. 


Hats in their turn are generally of a 
shape and a size which will fit cosily on 
the head, even in a high wind, and for 
anyone who does not favour the very 
smart but somewhat trying models 
whose brims have been reduced to the 
vanishing point but whose crowns have 
most aspiring tendencies, there are plenty 
of low-crowned creations made in 
velvet, and so soft and supple that they 
can be pulled well down on the head 
and over the hair. 

A brown velvet model of this kind is 
just trimmed with an encircling wreath 
of leaves made in the same material 
but of soft grey shading, another little 
round hat of black panne having a 
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narrow fold of pale pink velvet drawn 
round the top of the crown and tied in 
a prim little bow at the back, a short 
black lace veil being then draped over 
all, this particular and pretty form of 
millinerial adornment being permitted 
an occasional reappearance just now, 
you may be glad to know. 

The black panne hat is, indeed, very 
much to the fore, and one smart sailor- 
shaped affair has a ruching of soft 
old-rose ostrich feathers round the top 
of the crown with some wee and paler 
pink roses and delicately blue leaves 
peeping out here and there; another 
higher-crowned, narrow-brimmed model 
being just trimmed with half-a-dozen 
roses of folded satin, alternately pink 
and blue with a fine broidery of gold 
edging all their petals. The Bersaglieri 
plume of coque feathers, curving high 
at one side and then drooping almost 
on to the wearer’s neck, is another very 
picturesque and popular form of trim- 
ming, the shimmering black and green 
coque feathers being replaced in some 
cases by white plumage dyed to delicate 
shadings of pink or blue, though in order 
to make the contrast between these 
shadings and the black panne of the 
shape a little less startling, a cluster of 
the black and green feathers is fastened 
against the crown, only the lower sweep 
of plumage being in the lighter colour. 


There is, in fact, such a fashion for 
feathers just now that at least one 
feather-trimmed hat and one plumage 
toque must be included in the Winter 
outfit of millinery, the latter being 
for alternative wear with perhaps, a 
very high-crowned Russian toque of fur 
matching the wrap or its trimming, 
and just bearing the burden of a single 
and small butterfly modelled in shining 
gold or steel beads. 


PERFECTION ‘‘ FROM Top TO TOE.” 


So take note that the plumage toque 
which you need and whose portrait you 
must have already noticed and admired 
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is to be found in its fascinating reality 
at Harvey Nichols’ in Knightsbridge, 
and may be yours in white or black (or 
any colour to special order) for 49/6. 
It is a bewitchingly becoming affair, and 
most comfortable, too, in its close fit 
and light weight, its white satin being 
entirely covered with small wings and 
just one telling touch of black being 
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made vastly smart and most becoming 
by an underlining of soft suéde of, for 
instance, pale or bright rose shading, 
the contrast of the two fabrics and 
colours being then outwardly and very 
effectively repeated in the deftly looped 
bow fastened against the crown in front. 
Moreover, to make this hat quite 


irresistibly attractive, Harvey Nichols’ 


FOR HARD WEAR AND SMARTNESS COMBINED, IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO BEAT THE HAT OF BLACK 
PATENT LEATHER UNDERLINED WITH COLOURED SUEDE, A MODEST PRICE BEING ANOTHER ATTRACTION 


(at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


introduced by the antenne which curve 
outwards from the tips of the one tall 
wing upstanding above the crown. 

It is rather curious that, from this 
softness of feathers, Fashion should go 
to absolutely the other extreme and use 
shining black patent leather for some of 
her latest models. 

But so it is, and, as a result, the woman 
who wisely invests in both forms of 
headgear can be ready for anything and 
everything in the way of weather. 

What is more, too, these hard-wearing 
and damp-and-rain resisting hats are 


are selling it at 14/11, a price whose 
moderation is all the more wonderful in 
view of the recent increase in the cost 
of all leathers. 

So take advantage of it while you 
can! 

Then, if you want perfection from, 
literally, “‘top to toe,” see to it that 
you secure at least two pairs .of new 
boots from this same admirable shopping 
centre in Knightsbridge. For Harvey 
Nichols’ shapes are the smartest and also 
the most comfortable you could wish to 
wear, and some made in black or navy 
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or nigger twill with just a vamp of 
patent leather—the Cuban heel being 
either covered in the fabric or else 
repeating the contrast of black—are just 
the thing for wear with short tailored 
skirts, a price of something under thirty 
shillings (even when made specially to 
measure) being further reason for such 
a choice. Then another new and very 
smart model in black, blue, grey or 
beige twill, is cut higher in the leg and 
made distinctive by the continuation 
of the vamp a little farther along the 
sides in a curve which is very kind 
to the wearer’s foot. A Louis heel 
helps to make this boot a worthy 
companion for the smartest of your 
afternoon gowns, and the best of value 
for 32/6. 

So now you see why you must have 
two pairs at least, a possible third (at 
39/6) being of black or navy blue glacé 
kid with a collar and golosh of black 
patent. 

The next thing demanded by Fashion, 
and provided by Harvey Nichols’, is a 
pair of boots for wear with the equally 
abbreviated evening gowns, some 
designed to suit the demi-toilette, being 
of black and gold brocade with patent 
toe-caps, and others ready to accompany 
the more elaborate gowns, combining 
black satin and shimmering metallic 
brocade, and introducing at the top a 
touch of the now almost inevitable 
fur. 

And apropos of the said semi-evening 
dress, which is in continuous and even 
increasing demand—owing to its special 
suitability to present conditions and 
informal restaurant and theatre parties, 
and also its convenient adaptability to 
further and daytime duties—one of its 
most attractive examples is pictured 
for you here, and made by Harvey 
Nichols’, in black taffetas, veiled with 
black net, several rows of silver braid 
shimmering out on the fulness of the 
skirt, and a narrow banding to match, 
encircling the waist and finishing off 
the sleeves at the wrist. A silver thread 
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is run along the edge of all the filmy 
frills which give such a pretty finish 
to the corsage, and, inasmuch as the 
décolleté is so slight and the sleeves 
so long, you have only to wear a higher 
underbodice of black ninon or of picot 
edged taffetas to be ready to make a 
most effective appearance when you 
throw aside your fur coat at luncheon, 
or tea party, or matinée. 

Consequently you may be sure, even 
before this year is over, of getting a good 
return for an outlay of 9 guineas, this, 
by the way, being the price for which 
you can—if you prefer the magpie 
contrast to soft all-black—have the 
gown made in white taffetas and black 
net, with bandings and edgings of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 

Another noteworthy new creation and 
triumph is of delicate dawn pink satin, 
with an edging of black lace to finish 
the skirt, and then a veiling of twilight- 
tinted net whose misty grey is just 
touched with blue, the fashionable fulness 
being secured for the skirt by a triple 
flouncing from the knees, and a final 
edging of the black lace being again in 
evidence. A second and plain veiling of 
net is then bordered with a line of shining 
diamonds, and has caught as prisoners 
in its misty folds a couple of wild roses 
of suitably subtle shading, the faint pink 
of their petals merging into mauve and 
then inte blue, and their buds being 
more definitely but still delicately pink, 
the leaves, in their turn, being of the 
shimmering mother of pearl in which 
all these delicate tints are repeated. On 
the corsage the upper part of net is left 
quite transparent, the pale pink under- 
lining being just edged with black lace 
where it curves beneath the arms, and 
then three wide bandings of softest blue 
satin ribbon tied in little flatly looped 
bows in front holding in the first veiling 
and fulness of the net. This is softened 
nto a mere suggestion by an outer film 
of the soft grey blue fabric. Only at the 
waist is the beautiful blue allowed to 
come into outer prominence. So now 
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you must surely admit it 7s a triumph, 
and be glad that it is one in which you 
can share by a payment of 16 guineas. 

Very beautiful too is a gown of black 
satin and veiling net with bordering 
bands of black velvet ribbon on the 
enormously wide skirt, and then a 
wonderful broidery of jet forming a 
shining supple corselet which curves 
low down over the hips. Flesh pink 
satin is banded under the arms, and 
beneath the veiling of net whose 
transparency is then continued to the 
neck, as a background for four bandings 
of black velvet ribbon upheld by broad 
stripes formed by many rows of jet beads 
and bugles. A high frilling of net frames 
the back of the neck and the same finish 
is given to the long transparent sleeves 
at the wrists, two great velvet-petalled 
flowers of brilliant blue and amber being 
fastened at the waist and dropped 
lightly down on to the skirt. 

But, indeed, there are dozens of such 
gowns of beauty awaiting your coming 
and your choice at Harvey Nichols’, 


The sleeves here are trimly banded 
and buttoned in at the wrist, and the 
whole thing is so practical and so 


where, too, you will find a splendid / 


selection of those smartly simple coat- 
dresses which are so convenient and 
comfortable that, when you have worn 
one, you will surely want another ! 

So it is fortunate that many of them 
in serge and velveteen trimmed with 
braid are priced as low as 7} guineas, 
one typical and perfect model being cut 
as straight and as loose as a nightdress, 
from the bust, and just held in loosely 
and low down, about the waist, by a 
wide belt which combines the serge or 
velveteen with patent leather. Bands 
of braid form a yoke on the corsage, 
and others a series of stripes which are 
continued half-way down the box-pleats 
of the skirt, the braid-edged collar being 
fastened across with a little buttoned 
tab in such a way that it can never get 
disarranged by any furs which are worn, 
though it still leaves a little freedom 
for the throat in front and gives a 
glimpse of the inner white or flesh pink 
satin. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLE OF THE SEMI-EVENING 

GOWN WHICH IS STILL SO MUCH FAVOURED FOR 

THEATRE AND RESTAURANT WEAR, AND WHICH CAN 
BE SO EASILY ADAPTED TO DAYTIME USES 


(at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 
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exceptionally attractive that I would 
heartily and specially recommend it to 
everyone of you. 

Another and rather more elaborate 
model (elaborate, that is, in its design, 
its adjustment being just as conveniently 
simple) is in black velvet, with a waist- 
coat effect in grey cloth fastened with 
silver buttons and finished with broideries 
of silk to match, just lightly touched 
here and there with gold, a blue serge 
creation in its turn having a very high 
collar, so cleverly cut and curved as to 
show a lining of the bright Malachite 
green which is also used to face up the 
fulness of the skirt for some ten or 
twelve inches, so that with every step 
its presence is fascinatingly revealed. 
The broidery which figures so frequently 
and effectively on fabrics of all kinds 
this season is again in evidence on this 
coat-dress, its silken threads of green 
and blue being interwoven with shining 
strands of gold and silver. 

Furthermore, all these gowns—and the 
many more you can see for yourself at 
Knightsbridge—are marked at special 
War Prices, which will prove most 
helpful, I am sure. 

And should you need it, there is still 
one more reason for going to Harvey 
Nichols’ for your new gowns—to wit, 
that they have added to their staff a 
new fitter from Worth’s recently closed 
London house. 


THE LATEST AND COSIEST SPORTS 
CoATs. 


Further proof again of the promised 
and special comfort of this Winter’s 
attire is provided by the latest sports 
coats at Debenham & Freebody’s in 
Wigmore Street, where, indeed, you can 
always be sure of finding something 
quite exclusive and, therefore, doubly 
desirable in the way of the garments 
which have come to play such an 
important part in every woman’s every- 
day attire, in addition to being, of 
course, an absolute necessity of the 
sporting outfit. 
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Now also during the coming four or 
five months of cold weather these latest 
and cosiest coats of all are going to save 
many a chill—and a resulting doctor’s 
bill—so that they will pay for them- 
selves many times over before they are 
worn out. For that will not be for 
several seasons, inasmuch as they are 
made in the pure cashmere which is 
so well wearing and which gives wonder- 
ful warmth without a suspicion of 
weightiness. 

The new shapes too are exceedingly 
smart, as you may gather from the 
pictures, though to appreciate them 
thoroughly you want to try them on 
and see how they adapt themselves to 
either slender or full figures, and improve 
both alike. 

The striped model has a plain collar 
and revers with a bordering band on the 
buttoned fronts, the cuffs, and the side- 
pockets, a fringed sash to match being 
also in readiness to be loosely looped 
about the waist when desired, though 
the coat looks quite smart, in a different 
way, without this addition. 

The colourings are quite lovely and 
amazingly varied, there being nearly a 
hundred different schemes of stripes, 
some of the most effective combining 
and contrasting—mole with soft leaf 
green, or vivid emerald ; sapphire blue 
and pewter grey; orange and navy ; 
Saxe and pearl grey; Parma mauve 
and leaf brown; purple and brown ; 
and scarlet and buff. 

There is distinct charm too in a 
mingling of delicate mauve and blue 
just as there is a somewhat daring 
distinction in alternating stripes of flame 
and orange and emerald green and black ; 
flamingo pink and black being in its 
turn of notably smart effect, and there 
being many delightful blendings of two 
soft pastel shadings, as well as of natural 
and grey tints, and the grey and black 
and black and white which will suit 
half-mourning requirements. 

But if stripes do not happen to suit 
you, then you will be glad to know that 
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this same smart shape is available in 
plain cashmere of any and every one of 
the colourings represented in the stripes, 
the prices being, respectively, 4 guineas 
for the striped coats, and 3} guineas for 
the plain—moderate prices, too, they 
are, in view of the comfort and the wear 
you will obtain from such a coat. 

The other new model is 4 guineas in 
any of its many plain colourings, its 
distinctive feature being a collar which 
when not deeply downturned in sailor 
form can be buttoned high and closely 
about the throat. The belt is a detach- 
able one, and so enables you further to 
vary the appearance of the coat at will ; 
and it goes almost without saying that 
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the pockets which are now a feminine 
and fashionable privilege, as well as 
a masculine prerogative, are duly in 
evidence at the sides and in readiness to 
do practical, as well as decorative, 
duty. 

So now you will understand just why 
it is that, though the uses of these coats 
may well begin with sports, they will 
certainly not end there, and that, at a 


THE LATEST SPORTS COATS OF PURE CASHMERE 

ARE SO WONDERFULLY WARM, AND LIGHT WITHAL, 

THAT THEY ARE GOING TO BE WORN THIS WINTER 

ON ENDLESS OCCASIONS ENTIRELY UNCONNECTED 
WITH SPORTS 


(at Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 
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time when almost every woman is under- 
taking war work which demands specially 
simple and protective attire, they will be 
of invaluable and universal usefulness. 


I would further suggest that, in view 
of such work, and the coming Winter 
weather, you might well include in your 
purchases at Debenham’s a plain cash- 
mere scarf to match the coat (at a first 
price of 8/11) and two or three pairs of 
the very long and wide-topped stockings 
of pure cashmere with a ribbed stripe 
which cost—and are well worth—10/6 
a pair ; some other and even longer ones 
in flecked patterns to match tweeds, or 
again in plain greys and tans and mauves, 
being equally good value for 17/6. 


So as it is certainly a case of cashmere 
for comfort, you will be wise to secure 
both by a visit or an order to the famous 
place in Wigmore Street. 


GooD INVESTMENTS IN FUuRS. 


Nor, of course, can any woman 
consider her outfit complete or her 
comfort assured until she has acquired 
a fur coat of the new fulness of shape 
which is demanded by Fashion and 
which, moreover, gives more practical 
protection than we have enjoyed for 
many a long day. 


Only, obviously, if you want this coat 
to do long-continued duty it must not 
be foo extreme in its style, or its fulness. 


Wherefore you will be well-advised to 
take as your model and as your own 
personal possession the really handsome 
creation, of fine quality seal musquash 
with a great collar and deep cuff- 
borderings of skunk, whose design you 
can study in these pages, and whose 
reality awaits you at 28, Wigmore 
Street, W., in company with many other 
furs which will be genuinely good invest- 
ments for the future, as well as an 
immediate comfort and pleasure. 

For every skin used is of picked 
quality, and every bit of the work is 
under the personal supervision of the 
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heads of the firm—Messrs. Smithe and 
Grave—in whom, by the way, many of 
you will have the pleasure of meeting 
old friends, and who, in their new 
quarters, have already gained the dis- 
tinction of a special Royal Warrant 
appointing them furriers to Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra. 


Here you may achieve the true 
economy, which means getting some- 
thing of absolutely reliable quality at 
a helpfully moderate price. 


For the pictured coat then, for 
instance, you will only be called upon 
to pay 35 guineas, though the outer 
beauty of fur is worthily completed by 
an inner richness of soft brocade; and 
its buttons, too, are veritable things of 
beauty with a glint of gold in their dark 
depths. 

Every other model—and there are 
many—is made possible by equally 
moderate pricing; the finest of seal 
coney being also available, trimmed 
with skunk opossum, and distinguished 
by the same perfect cut and finish, if 
you cannot possibly afford the other and 
more expensive furs, Smithe & Grave 
being just as ready moreover to under- 
take the inexpensive and_ successful 
remodelling and renovation of old furs 
as to supply you with new ones. 


So that you can, in either case, take a 
special interest in the smart shaping of 
a certain charming moleskin model whose 
skunk collar is arranged with a loose 
scarf end, double bandings of the same 
effectively contrasted fur providing 
decorative cover for the fastening in 
front, and then finally and_ broadly 
bordering the fulness of the skirt. <A 
belt of grey silken braid and cord, broad 
at the back and narrowing to a point at 
either side, holds the velvet-soft folds in 
slightly to the waist, all its lines, indeed, 
being grace-giving to any figure. A 
full-length motor or travelling coat of 
seal musquash, which introduces its skirt 
fulness in quite a new way and has a 
gorgeous great collar of racoon, dyed 
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A FUR COAT WHICH, THOUGH ABSOLUTELY FASHION- 
ABLE IN ITS FULNESS, IS STILL NOT IN THE LEAST 
EXTREME, AND WILL, THEREFORE, BE A GOOD 
INVESTMENT FOR THE FUTURE AS WELL AS FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON 
(at Smithe & Grave's, 28, Wigmore Street, W.) 


skunk colour, should also be seen and 
tried on; and next, if you want a tie 
and muff set of either skunk or fox or 
natural musquash, you can still be sure 
that Smithe & Grave will help you to 
your desire. 
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They are also showing some very 
cleverly shaped skunk collars, all ready 
to give the most fashionable and cosy 
finish to any gown or coat by upstanding 
high about the neck and ears, though 
when so desired they are just as ready 
to take up a more unobtrusive but very 
effective position downturned on to 
the shoulders. The same advantage of 
adaptability applies to a tippet-like cape 
of skunk worked in strands and provided 
with a high collar of seal musquash lined 
with ermine, which can be worn in at 
least four different ways, with more or 
less coquettish or cosy results as the 
state of the temperature may decide. 

Altogether, and as you may gather, 
it will be well worth your while to 
follow Royalty’s example, and appoint 
Smithe and Grave to be your own 
particular furriers. 


A LispraAry OF FASHION. 


I want you also to make a point of 


sending off a prompt postcard of 
application to Dickins & Jones, Regent 
Street, for (post free) copies of the three 
new catalogues respectively dedicated to 
the chronicling of the corsets which are 
ready gently to induce your figures to 
assume the new lines necessary for this 
season’s styles and smartness; the 
dresses and coats and hats, and the 
hundred and one other outer and inner 
details of up-to-date attire ; and, finally, 
the furs which are so necessary for the 
most correct and comfortable completion 
of all daytime and evening /oilettes. 

These three books constitute in them- 
selves a veritable Library of Fashion, 
and can give you so much valuable and 
interesting information that you really 
must subscribe—the stamp for a post- 
card !—which will make you free of 
their contents. 


WAR-TIME JEWELLERY. 


But, even then, there will be something 
else needed to make your attire quite 
complete and successful. I expect you 
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will guess at once what it 
is, but if not there are the 
pictures to show you what 
is missing, and what you 
must surely and immediately 
acquire, if so be that even 
a close friendship gives you 
the right to wear one 
of those regimental badge 
brooches which proclaim to 
all the world the wearer’s 
share, by proxy, in the 
stress and the sacrifice, the 
pain and the glory of the 
great war. 

Even the simplest little 
device of plain gold is a 
badge of honour and pride 
for a woman, and that the 
soldiermen realise this is 
evidenced a hundred times 
every day by the orders 
which come by post from 
far-away fighters, or are 
given during brief visits 
home, to the Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths Co., of 112, 
Regent Street, whose fame 
is quite sufficient to inspire 
complete confidence in the 
carrying out of such postal 
orders, even without any 
personal selection or super- 
vision. 

Of course, too, any number of wives 
and jfiancées order these badge brooches 
on behalf of their absent menfolks. 

And as far as the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths are concerned, there need 
certainly be no delay, for every regiment 
is represented in their quite wonderful 


THE 


THE REGIMENTAL BADGE 
BROOCH IS 
INCREASING 
FOR IT IS A BADGE OF 
HONOUR WHICH 
CLAIMS THE GIVER’S AND 
WEARER’S 
IN THE GREAT WAR 
(at the 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 
112, Regent St., W.) 


stock of badge brooches ; 
and, in addition to a goodly 
and quite inexpensive selec- 
tion in plain gold, there 
are other designs into which 
correctly coloured enamel is 
decoratively introduced, and 
some, too,in which diamonds 
take a prominent part. 

Perhaps the one you have 
the right to wear is numbered 
among the pictured five, 
in which case you will 
be interested to know that 
the Royal Artillery badge 
as beautifully medelled in 
gold and enamel, costs only 
£3 5s., or if its wheel is 
all set and shining with 
diamonds, £5 10s; an even 
more elaborate and naturally 
more expensive affair being 
carried out entirely in 
enamel and diamonds. 

Another distinctive and 
decorative device—that of 
the Royal Army Medical 
Corps—can cost anything 
from £4 to £35, these two 
extremes of price representing 
respectively a badge in plain 
gold, and one with an 
emerald wreath and a 
diamond serpent. 

The Royal Scots Greys’ badge in its 
turn is very beautifully reproduced for 
£6 5s., though it can be acquired for 
less if necessary, Canada’s loyalty 
being proudly proclaimed in gold for a 
modest 37/6 ; and the Grenadiers’ mono- 
gram and crown in gold with blue enamel, 
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ribbon on a red enamel ground is 
marked at {4 17s. 6d. 


All of which designs and prices give 
further and pleasant proof that it is. not 
only possible but also economical to 
get the best in the way of design and 
workmanship by going to the Gold- 
smiths & Silversmiths. 


Moreover, the Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Co. offer you endless opportunities 
for providing the giver of your badge- 
brooch with presents which will be of 
practical and continuous use while he is 
training or fighting. Thus the same 
device which you wear can, for instance, 
be reproduced on a cigarette-case cover 
with the further addition, across one 
corner, of the regimental ribbon in 
coloured enamel, this latest design being 
both distinctive and decorative, and 
already in great favour. 


So you must make all haste to secure 
such a case for Aim in order that he 


may have the pleasure of being among 
the first to possess the novelty. 


By the way, you can likewise arrange, 
if you wish, to have one which is ready 
to give secret shelter to your own 
photograph and thereby to be made a 
double delight to its owner. 


Of course, too, every soldierman must 
needs have a wrist-watch of absolute 


A NEW DECORATIVE DEVICE FOR THE 
CIGARETTE CASE 


(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


reliability, so here again is reason for 
going to the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, 
as, of course, every watch which they 
show and sell can be absolutely depended 
upon. To buy one now, moreover, will 
be an actual economy, as in spite of the 
heavy new import duties they have not 
added a penny to the price of their 
present stock. But, of course, when 
this is exhausted there must needs be 
an increase; so obviously this is the 
time for you to make purchases of 
watches in general and, in particular, of 
that latest luminous military wrist-watch 
which has been brought to the pitch of 
perfection by the addition to its damp 
and dust proof screw-in case of a patent 


THE LATEST LUMINOUS MILITARY WATCH IS MADE DOUBLY SERVICEABLE BY THE ADDITION OF A 
SILVER COVER TO PROTECT THE GLASS 


(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 
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“hunter” cover of silver (or gold) which 
gives permanent protection to the glass 
face. The opening of this case is the 
matter of a second and a touch, but 
you can be quite sure that such opening 
will never occur accidentally through, 
for instance, the drawing out of the 
handkerchief from the coat sleeve. It 
is all too well arranged for that, and, in 
fact, possesses every advantage that 
can, and does, make it invaluable for 
military and naval service. 

So, obviously, you could have no 
better return for the £3 12s. 6d. 
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which is its very moderate price in 
silver. 

It is worth noting, too, that the 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. are quite 
ready to fit this hunter cover, in plain 
or oxidised silver, to any screw watch 
for the small sum of 10/6, so as you 
may imagine a good many men have 
this addition made to their watch, and 
its usefulness thereby doubled when 
they are home on leave, and when they 
always seen to gravitate to 112, Regent 
Street, to choose something in the way 
of a remembrance. 


Visit “THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND”? for 


SEA, 


SANDS, SUNSHINE, 


and SCENERY. 


FOLKESTONE 
HASTINGS 
HERNE BAY 
HYTHE 
LITTLESTONE 


BEXHILL 
BIRCHINGTON 
BROADSTAIRS 
CANTERBURY 
DEAL 

DOVER 
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ST. LEONARDS 
ST. MARGARET’S BAY 


SANDGATE 
SANDWICH 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
WALMER 
WESTGATE 
WHITSTABLE 


A CHOICE OF RESORTS TO SUIT ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


Guides can be obtained FREE OF CHARGE upon application to 


the Superintendent of the 


Line, 


South Eastern and Chatham 


Railway, London Bridge Station, S.E. 


FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 
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WARDROBES WANTED 


FOR CASH. 


Left-Off Clothing 


in good condition (all kinds). 


BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 


inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 


PAVILIONS,SHOOTING LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
Cun But CHURCHES, | HALLS, &c. 


an 
COWIESON & G0, CLASCOW 
Contractors to A.M. miralty, War 


Parcels and Boxes should be sent, carriage forward, 
to Mr. and Mrs. CrarKkE, 105, Waterloo Street, 


USED tne ROYAL STABLES 

BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 

BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

ty “You can use 

nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
& C2Ha, London. /f_your groom 
treats it property, the Soap according to dir 
ection the} theharness will a always Jook well,” THE FIELD 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet 
and enclose 6d. aaninds for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS c0.,¢ CHELTENHAM 


Flour, Biscuits, Read Food, etc. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 


GURREY HILLS. About 400 feet above sea level. Superb 

Views. Freehold. To be Sold, delightful House in centre 
of 14 acres charming flower, fruit, and kitchen gardens; fine 
ockery, tennis lawn, 2 summer houses. Near golf links. 
Large garage. Stabling. Handsome carriage drive. Conser- 
vatory. Greenhouse, &c. House contains drawing, dining, 
and morning rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large box- 
oom, boot-house, m, Easy access to town. Full details 
f Hampton & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


HAS. CLEMENTS * 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Made, 3/6 Post Free. 


ARMY SERVICE KNIFE. 


B Ti and M 
Containing Large Mado Pest Free. arlinspike. 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
This Mirror is _highl: ghly resistive to 

atmospheric action, an 

brilliant polish for a longer period than 

either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. 
Price 3/- Post Free. 


FOR MAILING. 


Weekly Edition T) Y SKETCH 


My SIX ISSUES BOUND IN | IN SPECIAL COVER. = 
Every Friday. All Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


BILLITER STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


will retain a 


ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 
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supplies a long-felt want to the man who wishes 
to add a high-class Motor-Cycle and Side-car to his 
garage. Designed along the lines of the best cars it 
possesses every refinement possible to build into this 
20th Century development of the automobile engine 


Mechanical reliability vouched for by The Badminton (October 
issue). Certain advantages over the Light Car or cheaper 
Cycle-car are obvious :—can be garaged in small space at 
nominal cost—maintenance and upkeep are quite low—petrol 
consumption works out to 60 miles per gallon. As easy 
to handle in traffic at 4 miles per hour as on the open 
road at 60. Electric head lamp, tail, side, inspection 
lamp, electric horn, are run from a dynamo. Finished 
in quiet grey the equipment has a dignity all its own 


Enquiries for the Grey Book of Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles will be given prompt attention 


Har.ey-Davinson Motor Co. Ltp 


Showrooms : No. 6, Harleyson House 


74 Newman Street, LONDON, W 


Telephone: Museum 4070 (4 lines) 


The Motorcycle 
with a Full Year’s 


Guarantee 


OR; 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
CYCLES! 
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